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GENERAL ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 
IN THE GREAT CHICAGO MARKET 


In 19:32—The Daily News 
Led the Daily Tribune by 


Pol.b8b¢ LINES 


In 1942—The Daily News 
Led the Daily Tribune by 


O1.361 LINES 


x *k * 


During the past 11 years The Daily News has 
steadily increased its leadership in General Ad- 
vertising. This is eloquent testimony to the high 
regard which national advertisers hold for The 


Daily News and its HOME-READING audience. 


Note: Figures reported by Media Records. The 1942 — , for fair comparison, omits 
liquor linage aaa a, Daily Ne 0 not ept adve ing for alcoholic beverages 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FOR 67 YEARS CHICAGO’S HOME NEWSPAPER 
ITS PLACE IN THE HOME IS ONE OF 
RESPECT AND TRUST 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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Look up ...they need your help! 


'\ OU see American fliers training 
and patrolling up there every 


day. 


You read anxiously the news of the 
thousands more who fight in foreign 


skies the world around. 


There is something we at home can 


do to help these men. 


They fly on super high-octane gaso- 
line. It gives them a vital edge in air 
combat. It adds greatly to the speed 


and power of their engines. So far as 


we know, no enemy nation has been 
able to produce it in such quantities 


as we have. 


Right now the job is to get this fuel to 
these men in battle. To reach Europe 
or Africa quickly it must come from 
the Atlantic Seaboard—cutting short- 
er the scant supplies of petroleum 


products here. 


Before you drive a needless mile... 


remember this— 


American boys are flying and fighting 


for you. Some of them are dying for 
you. Oil is their ammunition! ... 


Use it wisely. 


STANDARD OIL 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
BAYWAY, NEW JERSEY 
OPERATING THE 
ESSO 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


Where America gets the world’s 


foremost petroleum research 
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ARE NOW WORKING IN NINETY-TWO BALTIMORE WAR PLANTS 




















That's the Average Wage of More Than 
900,000 Industrial Workers in Baltimore 


YES, the weekly payroll of manufacturing plants 
only—in the Baltimore industrial area—has been 
averaging $9,400,000 a week for the first 
quarter of 1943. 


ACCORDING to the figures of the State Commis- 


sioner of Labor and Statistics, based on voluntary - 


reports only, that’s $3,500,000 a week more than 
the average for the first three months of 1942. 






Sunpaper Carrier 
m James W. Sennett 
He’s one of 150 adults who 
deliver The Sunpapers exclu- 
sively throughout the Balfi- 
more A. B. C. City Zone. 

He hos owned a route for 
the last 8 years and now 
delivers more than 2200 
ma Daily (M. & E.) and 1450 
Em Sunday Sunpapers to sub 
™ scribers in North Baltimore. 





That's actually an increase of 60% in one year. 


TODAY there are 52,000 more industrial work- 
ers on the payrolls of Baltimore’s manufacturing 
plants than there were a year ago. Add these 
persons to an already rich and stable market 
and you have an area that’s a “must” for any 
institutional or selling message you need to tell 
NOW. 


Whether You Are Selling Ideas 
or Services or Merchandise 


TELL YOUR STORY TO BALTIMOREANS 
Through the Advertising Columns of 


THE SUNPAPERS 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


Average Net Paid Circulation for April: 
337,944 Daily (M.&E.) 260,932 Sunday 


WOMEN NOW HOLD 26,500 MORE WAR JOBS THAN THEY DID 10 MONTHS AGO 








Zruay How Exglend 


FOR NEWSPAPERS 


We have more than a hunch that if you 
have a new or improved product, New 
England is the ideal market in which to 
introduce it. 


You can go way back to the days of the 
first Thanksgiving if you're research- 
minded, and easily discover what venture- 
some and yet practical people these New 
England citizens really are. Now... 
with the war making lots and lots of 
changes in menus and ways of living, 
they’re quick to adapt themselves to new 
ways of doing things, substitutes, new 
products, and other innovations. 


What better example would you want 
than the coming Boston Research Day, 
sponsored by the famed New England 
Council at the Hotel Statler on May 13th? 
A special feature of that important ses- 


A "'NATURAL" 


sion of New England business leaders 
will be a luncheon prepared entirely from 
dehydrated foods . . . tomato cocktail, 
green pea soup, meat loaf from dried 
meat, mashed potatoes from potato pow- 
der, Boston baked beans, two or three 
vegetables, and custard made from egg 
powder and milk. Think of it! 


By all means, if you have a new or differ- 
ent or improved product—particularly, 
one born out of the changes that have 
come with the war—tell New Englanders 
about it first. And be sure you tell them 
in the advertising pages of their daily 
newspapers .. . the one medium they have 
religiously turned to for help on ration- 
ing and wartime living. 

Get a New England newspaperman in 
your office today. His story will fascinate 
you. 


Got something 
NEW? 
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MAINE 

Bangor Daily News (M) 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Concord Monitor-Patriot (E) 
Keene Sentinel (E) 
Manchester Union Leader (M&E) 
VERMONT 

Barre Times (E) 

Bennington Banner (E) 
Burlington Free Press (M) 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston Globe (M&E) 


Boston Globe (S) 

Boston Post (M) 

Boston Post (S) 

Boston Record & American (ME) 

Boston Sunday Advertiser (S) 

Brockton Enterprise-Times (E) 

Cape Cod Standard-Times, 
Hyannis (E) 

Fall River Herald News (E) 

Fitch Sentinel (E) 

Haverhill Gazette (E) 

Holyoke Transcript (E) 


Lawrence Eagle-Tribune (ME) 
ew Bedford Sunday Standard-Times 


New Bedford Standard Times (E) 

North Adams Transcript (E) 

Pittsfield Berkshire Eagle (E) 

Salem News (E) 

Taunton Gazette (E) 

Waltham News Tribune (E) 

Worcester Telegram and Evening 
Gazette (M&E) 


Worcester Sunday Telegram (S$) 

RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket Times (E) 

West Warwick Pawtuxet Valley Daily 
Times (E) 

Westerly Sun (E&S 

Woonsocket Call (E) 

CONNECTICUT 

Danbury News-Times (E) 

Hartford Courant (M) 

Hartford Courant (S) 


Meriden Journal (E) 
Meriden Record (M) 
New Britain Herald (E) 


New Haven Register (E&S) 

New London Day (E) 

Norwalk Hour (E) 

Norwich Bulletin and Record (M&E) 
Waterbury Republican & American 


&E) 
Waterbury Republican & American 
(E&S) 




















joins the 


INS sx 


STAR 
STAFF 


This distinguished war correspondent will leave at once for 


ws the European war theatre and his dispatches will be avail- 
able exclusively to International News Service clients. 


Clark Lee’s dramatic eye-witness 
stories of General MacArthur’s last 
stand on Bataan made newspaper 
history. 

He has covered virtually every major 
event in the Southwest Pacific. 


His book “They Call It Pacific,” out 
but a short time, is already in its third 
large printing. 


A great war reporter, experienced in 
all phases of covering an active battle- 


front, Clark Lee has spanned 40,000 
miles of war in ten months. 


His stories have won the praise of 
newspaper editors from coast to coast. 


Now he is bound for new adventures 
in the European war zones where he 
will write exclusively for I. N. S. 


The engagement of Clark Lee is another important step in the great expansion of I. N. S. He 
joins the I. N. S. staff of outstanding war correspondents such as Richard Tregaskis, Pierre Huss, 
Pat Robinson, James E. Brown, Graham Hovey, George Lait, Lee Van Atta, Richard Haller, and 


many other star reporters. 


MAKE YOUR WAR COVERAGE SPARKLING AND COMPLETE WITH 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE 
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For outstanding news achevement— 


Pulitzer Prizes than any other newspaper 


The New York Times and its staff have won more 


Ever since they were established 25 years ago, the Pulitzer Prizes have been 


considered the highest and most coveted awards in American journalism. The annals of 


this great competition contain many of the most notable achievements of a vigorous, enter- 


prising free press and its most skilled practitioners. 

The very first year when the Pulitzer Prizes were awarded in 1918 The New 
York Times itself—its entire news staff—won the prize “for the most disinterested and 
meritorious public service rendered by an American newspaper” for complete and accurate 


coverage of World War I 


This past week, when Hanson W. Baldwin, military and naval editor of The 
New York Times, received the award for distinguished correspondence, it was the fifteenth 
time that The Times or a member of its staff had won a Pulitzer Prize. This is almost twice 


as many awards as have been won by any other newspaper or news service! 
The Times takes particular pride in this record because it includes almost the 
entire range of newspaper service—foreign correspondence, Washington correspondence, 


reporting, editorial writing and, most important of all, the coordinated activity of its entire 


staff in covering two world wars. 


Fifteen times in all, ten times in the past ten years, The New York Times has 


been numbered among the Pulitzer winners: 


1918 The Times itself, for the most disinterested and 
meritorious public service rendered by an American 
newspaper. 


1923 Alva Johnston, for distinguished science news 
reporting. 


1926 Edward M. Kingsbury, for the most distin- 
guished editorial of the year, on the Hundred Needi- 
est Cases. 


1930 Russell Owen, for graphic, living news dis- 
patches from the Byrd Antarctic expedition. 


1932 Walter Duranty, for dispassionate, interpreta- 
tive reporting of the news from Russia. 


1934 Frederick T. Birchall, for unbiased reporting of 
the news from Germany. 


1935 Arthur Krock, for distinguished correspond- 
ence, impartial and analytical coverage of Washing- 
ton news. 


1936 Lauren D. Lyman, for distinguished reporting 
—a world beat on the departure of the Lindberghs for 
England. 


1937 William L. Laurence, for distinguished report- 
ing of the Tercentenary Celebration at Harvard 
University, shared with four other reporters. 


1937 Anne O’Hare McCormick, for distinguished for- 
eign correspondence, dispatches and special articles 
from Europe. 


1938 Arthur Krock, for distinguished Washington 
correspondence—the only correspondent to win this 
award twice. 


1940 Otto Tolischus, for articles from Berlin explain- 
ing the economic and ideological background of war- 
engaged Germany. 


1941 The Times itself—special citation “for the pub- 
lic educational value of its foreign news report, ex- 
emplified by its scope, by excellence of writing, presen- 
tation, and supplementary background information, 
illustration and interpretation.” 


1942 Louis Stark, for distinguished reporting of im- 
portant labor stories. 


1943 Hanson Baldwin, for a series of articles report- 
ing a tour of the South Pacific battle areas. 


All these Pulitzer Prize winners are still with The 
Times except Alva Johnston, Walter Duranty and 
Lauren D. Lyman. 


Here is a record unapproached by any other newspaper or news service: It is 
an important record for every citizen who seeks to be fully and accurately informed. It 
is one reason why The New York Times is universally regarded as “America’s most 


distinguished newspaper.” 


The New Pork Times 


"ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT" 
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OmahaWorld-HeraldCampaign 
Wins Pulitzer Medal for 1942 


Scrap Drive Cited as “Meritorious Public 
Service”... “Ding,” Baldwin, Weller, Seymour, 
Wolfert, Noel Also Get Coveted $500 Awards 


ONE of the most important contribu- 

tions to the nation’s war effort to 
date—the so-called “Nebraska Plan” 
formulated by the Omaha World- 
Herald last year—which was the model 
for the successful nationwide News- 
papers’ United Scrap Metal Drive that 
brought in nearly 6,000,000 tons of 
vital scrap metal for war industries 
last fall, won for the World-Herald 
the 1942 Pulitzer Prize in journalism 
announced Monday. 

The coveted award, a $500 gold 
medal, was given the World-Herald 
“for the most disinterested and meri- 
torious public service rendered by an 
American newspaper during the year.” 

Seymour Gets Award 

The Nebraska daily, it was an- 
nounced, was awarded the prize “for 
its initiative and originality in plan- 
ning a state-wide campaign for the 
collection of scrap metal for the war 
effort. The Nebraska plan was 
adopted on a national scale by the 
daily newspapers, resulting in a united 
effort which succeeded in supplying 
our war industries with necessary 
scrap material.” 

The World-Herald award, and 
others, was announced by the trustees 
of Columbia University. Pulitzer 
awards are made annually by the 
trustees on the recommendation of the 
advisory board of the Graduate School 
of Journalism. 

Forrest W. Seymour, editorial writer 
for the Des Moines (Iowa) Register 
and Tribune, won the $500 award for 
his editorials published during 1942. 
The citation to Mr. Seymour read: 

“For distinguished editorial writing 
during the year, limited to the edi- 
torial page, the test of excellence be- 
ing clearness of style, moral purpose, 
sound reasoning and power to influ- 
ence public opinion in what the writer 
conceives to be the right direction, due 
account being taken of the whole vol- 
ume of the writer’s editorial work 
during the year.” 

Baldwin Cited 


For distinguished correspondence 


By S. J. MONCHAK 


from Tunisia and is now preparing a 
series of articles for the Times on his 
observations there. 

Jay Norwood Darling, better known 
in the craft as “Ding,” veteran New 
York Herald Tribune Syndicate car- 
toonist, won his second Pulitzer Prize 
this week when he was awarded the 
$500 prize for his cartoon entitled, 
“What a Place for a Waste Paper Sal- 
vage Campaign,” published Sept. 13, 
1942. “Ding” was a Pulitzer Prize 
winner in 1924 with his cartoon cap- 
tioned “In the Good Old US.A.,” 
which depicted the opportunities 
America offered to youth. 

“Ding’s” citation read: “For a dis- 
tinguished example of a cartoonist’s 
work published in an American news- 
paper during the year, the determin- 
ing qualities being that the cartoon 


shall embody an idea made clearly 
apparent, shall show good drawing 
and -striking pictorial effect, and shall 
be intended to be helpful to some 
commendable cause of public impor- 
tance, due account being taken of the 
whole volume of the artist’s newspa- 
per work during the year.” 

“Ding’s” 1942 prize-winning cartoon 
depicted the Capitol in Washington 
being overwhelmed by a flood of bu- 
reaucratic regulations and other paper 
work. 

Frank Noel, Associated Press pho- 
tographer, won the $500 news photog- 
raphy award for his photograph en- 
titled, “Water!” serviced by the AP 
April 17, 1942. 

This prize is open to amateurs as 
well as to photographers regularly 
employed by newspapers, press asso- 





during the year, “the test being clear- PS 


hess and terseness of style, preference 
being given to fair, judicious, well- 
balanced and well-informed interpre- 
tative writing, which shall make clear 
the significance of the subject covered 
in the correspondence or which shall 
Promote international understanding 
and appreciation,” $500 was awarded 
to Hanson W. Baldwin, military and 
naval editor of the New York Times. 

Mr. Baldwin was honored for his 
series of articles reporting his tour of 
the South Pacific battle areas. The 
prize-winning articles appeared in the 
Times from Oct. 23 through Oct. 30 
of last year. 

He has just returned to this country 
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Pulitzer Prize-winning cartoon, "What a Place for a Waste Paper 


Salvage Campaign," which the New York Herald Tribune Syndicate distributed na- 

tionally on Sept. 13, 1942. It depicts Washington being overwhelmed by a flood of 

bureaucratic regulations and other paper work. "Ding" also won the Pulitzer car- 
tooning award in 1924, for the previous year. 
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ciations or syndicates, the trustees an- 
nounced. 

Noel’s shot, described by the 
trustees as “an outstanding example 
of news photography as exemplified 
by a news photograph published in a 
daily newspaper,” is of an Indian 
sailor in a lifeboat four days after 
being torpedoed in the Indian Ocean, 
270 miles off Sumatra while the ship 
was enroute from Singapore to Ran- 
goon. 

The picture was taken by Noel, 
also a victim of the midnight torpedo- 
ing, from an adjacent lifeboat. A 
few hours later, the lifeboats were 
separated in a monsoon. The water 
casks in the pictured lifeboat were 
smashed during launching from the 
stricken ship. 

The Indian’s boat and another were 
lost at sea. Noel’s story, filed from 
Pandang, Sumatra, warned the Allies 
for the first time that Japanese sub- 
marines were operating in the Indian 
Ocean. 

No award was made for a dis- 
tinguished example of telegraphic re- 
porting on national affairs published 
in daily newspapers of this country, 
for which a prize of $500 is usually 
awarded. Last year Louis Stark, New 
York Times, won the prize in this 
classification. 

Wolfert's Series Chosen 


Ira Wolfert, of the North American 
Newspaper Alliance, received the $500 
prize for telegraphic reporting of in- 
ternational affairs by virtue of his 
series of three articles on the sea bat- 
tle off Guadalcanal Nov. 13 and 14. 
His articles described the fifth Battle 
of the Solomons. 

George Weller, Chicago Daily News 
correspondent, received the $500 
award for a distinguished example of 
a reporter’s work on a story of local 
or regional character. 

Weller’s award was made “for a dis- 
tinguished example of a_ reporter’s 
work during the year, the test be- 
ing accuracy and terseness, the prefer- 
ence being given to news stories pub- 
lished in a daily newspaper prepared 
under the pressure of edition time.” 

The Chicago newspaper man wrote 
a graphic story telling how a pharma- 
cist’s mate aboard a U. S. submarine 
under enemy waters performed an 
operation for appendicitis saving a 
sailor’s life. 

The Pulitzer prizes are awarded an- 
nually under the terms of the will 
of the late Joseph Pulitzer, publisher 
of the New York World and founder 
of the Columbia Graduate School of 
Journalism. 

This year, for the second time, each 
winner gets $500 and the winning 
newspaper a medal costing that sum. 
Previous to 1942 all prizes in letters, 
as well as the award for a distin- 
guished example of a reporter’s work, 
were $1,000 each, with other prizes 
$500 each. 

Judges Listed 


Members of the Advisory Board 
which made the recommendations for 
awards to the Columbia trustees are 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, pres- 
ident of Columbia University; Sevel- 
lon Brown, editor of the Providence 
(R. I.) Journal; Kent Cooper, general 
manager and newly appointed exec- 
utive director of the AP. 

Also Julian LaRose Harris, former 
editor Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times; 
Walter M. Harrison, formerly of the 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Daily Okla- 
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homan and Times, now a lieutenant 
colonel in the Army, and Arthur M. 
Howe, editor emeritus of the Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Also Frank R. Kent, of the Balti- 
more Sun; Arthur Krock, chief Wash- 
ington correspondent of the New York 
Times; Robert Lincoln O’Brien, for- 
mer editor of the Boston Herald; 
Stuart H. Perry, publisher of the 
Adrian (Mich.) Telegram; Harold 
Stanley Pollard, New York World- 
Telegram editorial writer; Joseph 
Pulitzer, publisher of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, son of the founder of 
the prizes, and William Allen White, 
editor of the Emporia (Kan.) Gazette. 

Dean Carl W. Ackerman, of the 
Columbia Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism, is secretary to the board. 


Three new members were elected 
to the school’s advisory board, it was 
announced May 5. W. R. Mathews, 
president and publisher of the Arizona 
Star in Tucson, succeeded Mr. Harris, 
who resigned. His term expires June 
30, 1944. 

Robert Choate, publisher of the 
Boston Herald, replaced Mr. O’Brien, 
who also resigned. His term expires 
June 30, 1946. 





Hanson W. Baldwin J. N. Darling 


department of the dailies and has been 
with the paper 18 years. 

Earlier he had been acting city 
editor of the Register and for a while 
was telegraph editor. 

In September, 1942, his editorial, 
“Statesmanship in the Legion,” won 
the American Legion Editorial Ap- 
preciation Award. 


He lived in Aberdeen, S. D., before 
he went to Des Moines to attend Drake 
University. 

He is 38, married, and has four 
children. They are Hallock, 14; Peter, 
7; Susanna, 5; and Constance 1. 

He is chairman of the Des Moines 

















“Water!” is the title of this graphic picture which won for Frank Noel, AP photog- 

rapher, the $500 Pulitzer Prize for photography. It showed an Indian sailor in a life- 

boat after being torpedoed in the Indian Ocean and was taken from an adjacent 
lifeboat by Noel a few days after their ship went down. 


The board voted to add another 
member who would be elected an- 
nually to represent the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors. Roy Rob- 
erts, ASNE president, managing editor 
of the Kansas City Star, will serve on 
the board for one year. 

Mr. Seymour, whose distinguished 
editorials won him a Pulitzer award, 
is associate editor of the Register and 
Tribune and has been a member of 
the editorial page staff for 13 years. 
Before joining that staff he served for 
two years as head of the state news 
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Forrest Seymour George Weller 


Committee on Foreign Relations and 
a member of the board of the Family 
Society, a social welfare agency. 

His father was for many years head 
of the department of history and social 
sciences at the Northern State Teach- 
ers College, Aberdeen, S. D. and a 
brother, Gideon, is chief editorial 
writer of the Minneapolis Star-Jour- 
nal and Sunday Tribune. 

Mr. Baldwin, 40, whose full name is 
Hanson Weightman Baldwin, one of 
the nation’s outstanding commentators 
on military and naval affairs, has been 
unusually well equipped by training 
and background for his life work. 

His father, Oliver Perry Baldwin, 
was managing editor and editorial 
writer of the Baltimore Sun, and thus 
he grew up in a home in which in- 
terest in the news of the world was 
exceptionally keen. And he himself 
was graduated from the United States 
Naval Academy in 1924 and served 
three years on destroyers and battle- 
ships before he turned to a newspaper 
career. 


After a year as a cub reporter on 
the staff of the Baltimore Sun, Mr. 
Baldwin made a trip to South America 
as quartermaster aboard a Munson 
liner and then spent a summer in 
Labrador with the Grenfell mission. 
He joined the staff of the New York 
Times in the Autumn of 1929 as a 
general assignment reporter and for 
eight years covered a wide range of 
assignments. 

Even during these years Mr. Bald- 
win was frequently assigned to Army 
and Navy maneuvres, and as the rum- 
blings of the approaching war began 
to grow louder he was assigned in 1937 
to devote his full time to military and 
naval news. 

In the autumn of that year he made 
a four-month tour of Europe in which 
he surveyed the armament race of 
the various powers for the Times. 








Ira Wolfert Frank Noel 


The articles then published resulted 
in a book, “The Caissons Roll,” pub- 
lished in 1938 by Alfred Knopf. Three 
years earlier, in 1935, Mr. Baldwin 
had collaborated with Wayne Francis 
Palmer on a picture book of the Navy, 
“Men and Ships of Steel.” 

“Admiral Death,” a book of sea 
stories, followed in 1939. Since then 
Mr. Baldwin has written “What the 
Citizen Should Know About the 
Navy,” brought out in 1941, and 
“United We Stand!” a plea for a 
policy of defense of the Western 
Hemisphere, also published in 1941, 

His most recent book was “Strategy 
for Victory,” which appeared in 1942, 

One of the most successful syndicate 
cartoonists of his time, “Ding” began 
his newspaper career as a reporter for 
the Sioux City (Iowa) Tribune in 
1899 and two years later was the car- 
toonist of the Sioux City Journal. 

Intensely interested in the preserva- 
tion of the wildlife of the U. S., he was 
chief of the biological survey of the 
Department of Agriculture from 1934 
to 1935 and later he became honorary 
president of the National Wildlife 
Federation. 

Born in Norwood, Mich., on: Oct. 21, 
1876, “Ding” originally wanted to be 
a doctor and entered newspaper work 
in the hope of saving the necessary 
funds for his medical course. In 196 
he joined the staff of the Des Moines 
Register. At present he has an ar- 
rangement with that paper which 
gives it exclusive rights to his cartoon 
in Iowa, according to his syndicate. 

Noel, a 38-year-old Texan, was sent 
to the Far East by the AP in the 
Fall of 1941, and lived through the 
disastrous campaign in the Malayan 
peninsula, reaching a climax in the 
seige of Singapore. 

As the Japanese closed in Noel 
escaped with others on a vessel headed 
for the Netherlands Indies. The ves- 

(Continued on page 46) 





Doorly, Harding Spurred 
Nebraska Campaign 


TO TWO leading mid-west newspaper 

executives with vision — Henry 
Doorly, publisher, and J. M. Harding, 
assistant pub- 
lisher—goes the 
credit for the 
amazing success 
of the so-called 
“Nebraska Plan” 
for collecting 
scrap metal, the 
unprece- 
dented statewide 
campaign of last 
year which this 
week brought to 
the Omaha 
World - Herald 
the coveted $500 
gold medal Pultizer Prize “for the 
most disinterested and meritorious 
public service rendered by an Amre- 
ican newspaper” during 1942. 

It was their inspired leadership, their 
ability to see the seriousness of the 











Henry Doorly 


rapidly growing shortage of war-vital 
scrap metal, and their determination 
to bring home to a not-yet-aroused 
people the meaning of the struggle to 
the death into which they had been 
forced, that drove over the top the 
first such campaign ever attempted in 
the history of the country. 

And it was to them that Donald M. 
Nelson, chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board, turned, shortly after the 
Nebraska drive had been completed, 
for aid in his plan in which the na- 
tion’s newspapers would go all out in 
adopting the World-Herald’s formula 
during a national campaign. 

It was Mr. Harding, “loaned” by Mr. 
Doorly to the Newspapers’ United 
Scrap Metal Drive Committee last 
year, who gave the benefit of the 
Nebraska experience to Richard W. 
Slocum, general manager of the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin, committee chairman, 
and to others on the committee. 


As it was explained in Eprror & 
PusiisHER of August 29, 1942, the 
World-Herald’s accomplishment sug- 
gested a field of activity for newspa- 
pers in a democracy at war—a field 
that went beyond the printing of the 
news and constructive criticism o 
war activity. 

It is the field of inspiring, through 
their columns, the people of their 
communities to worthy war endeavor. 

No other state had yet carried ona 
scrap collection campaign which 
reached into every home, and which 
attempted, within a few days, to com- 
plete a tremendous salvaging opera- 
tion. 

In three weeks Nebraska raised half 
its six-months’ goal of 119,000 tons of 
scrap metal, a per capita collection of 
103 pounds per person. 

The World-Herald was aided in gen- 
erous measure by nearly all of the 
dailies and country press in the state 

The device chosen by the World- 
Herald to translate into vigorous act 
tion the appeal for scrap metal wai 
to announce that the World-Herali 
would give prizes of $2,000 in Wa 
Bonds to the counties, firms, individ- 
uals and youth organizations which 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Settlement of AP Case Hinted 
As Suit Moves Toward Trial 


Government May Ask Summary Judgment on 
Evidence to Date, But Compromise Contingent 
Upon Election of Marshall Field Is Indicated 


By WALTER E. SCHNEIDER 


THE GOVERNMENT is closer than ever to asking the “ex- 

pediting court” for a summary judgment in its anti-trust 
suit against the Associated Press, EDITOR & PUBLISHER learned 
this week, but at the same time there are strong indications that 
an attempt to settle the now-famous case might be made before 


it goes to trial. 

These facts were ascertained 
Wednesday and Thursday, after copies 
of the government’s answers to 40 AP 
interrogatories, filed April 19, became 
available in New York. The Depart- 
ment of Justice replies—copies of 
which could not be obtained until 
Monday from either the government 
or the AP attorneys—disclosed nu- 
merous hitherto unknown facts of the 
case, including the names of 134 AP 
members who signed proxies to as- 
sist Marshall Field in seeking an AP 
membership at the 1942 annual meet- 
ing. 

Straws in the Wind 

The newsworthiness of the govern- 
ment answers was overshadowed, 
however, by the new developments in 
the case. Few authorities of the AP, 
its counsel, the Department of Justice, 
or the cause celébre, Marshall Field, 
could be quoted directly on the likeli- 
hood or unlikelihood of a settlement 
before trial, but there were straws in 
the wind that the case might be set- 
tled in the near future. 

One government official insisted that 
there is a solid front for prosecution 
of the case, with no disposition to re- 
cede from the Department of Justice 
position that AP is a monopoly, that 
it must admit Marshall Field or any 
other publisher who wishes to become 
a member, that it must relinquish its 
time-honored practice of exclusivity 
of news of local origin furnished by its 
members, and that it must divest itself 
of Wide World Photos, acquired from 
the New York Times. 

It was significant, however, that a 
source close to the Chicago Sun ad- 
mitted to Eprror & PustisHer that all 
talk of of a possible settlement before 
trial is not wishful thinking. 

In Chicago it was made clear by 
Silliman Evans, publisher of the Sun, 
that the interested parties have not as 
yet and may not get together to effect 
a settlement, but this statement did 


‘not jibe with that of another man 


close to Mr. Field. The other person 
alluded to indicated that he had heard 
rumblings of such a deal, but there 
was nothing definite at this moment. 


If the government moved for a sum- 
mary judgment it would be staking its 
entire case on the evidence presented 
in the legal skirmishing which has de- 
veloped during the last eight months. 
If it lost the last skirmish prelimi- 
nary to the trial, with the court deny- 
ing the motion, it might not go into 
a court battle. This legal analogy fol- 
lows military procedure, in that a 
general who loses the last of a series 
of important preliminary skirmishes 
may find it necessary to admit defeat 
and accept the best terms obtainable. 

On the other hand, if the court 
granted a government motion for a 
summary judgment the AP would 
have to appeal the decision. The gov- 


ernment likewise could appeal an ad- 
verse decision. 

Epitor & PusuisHeEr has learned that 
while there has always been a pos- 
sibility of the government seeking a 
summary judgment, this step is closer 
now than ever before. There is no 
definite decision as yet, however. 

Washington Hears Rumors 

Even in official Washington it was 
admitted that a settlement had been 
rumored. While one government man 
insisted that there is a solid front in 
the Department of Justice behind 
prosecution of the anti-trust action, it 
was indicated to Eprror & PUBLISHER 
elsewhere by a person high in author- 
ity that there is divided opinion in the 
government camp on the wisdom of 
seeing the case through to a finish. 

John Henry Lewin, who signed the 
anti-trust complaint last Aug. 28 with 
Charles S. Weston, and has been in 
active charge of the prosecution, said: 
“The government is not a party to any 
rumored Chicago Sun - Associated 
Press settlement and without the gov- 
ernment in on it there obviously can 
be no such settlement.” 

There even were hints that some of 
the highest Washington officials might 
throw their influence behind a con- 
ciliatory move before the suit comes 
before the “expediting court” of three 
judges appointed early this year to 
speed the trial. According to this 
version, an attempt might be made 
to induce Marshall Field to accept an 
AP membership if it were offered to 
him as an amicable solution of the liti- 
gation. 

One government authority insisted 
that a move for a settlement would 
have to come from the defense; an 
authoritative AP source was equally 
insistent that the government would 
have to make the first overtures. 

The government is confident of the 
soundness in law of its cause, Eprror 
& PustisHER learned from one advo- 
cate of this course, who said there is 
no disposition for the Department of 
Justice to recede from its stated posi- 
tion. The AP also is confident that 
it has a strong defense, and it will not 
compromise its main issue in the case 
—whether it shall become a “common 
carrier” by admitting any applicant. 
But there is a strong likelihood that 
Marshall Field might find sufficient 
support for election to membership 
if a compromise were offered to AP, 
it was learned authoritatively. 

Had it not been for Field’s complaint 
to the government and the ensuing 
visits by FBI representatives to AP 
members— whose names were re- 
vealed in the interrogatory answers 
released this week— the Chicago Sun 
owner might have been elected easily 
at the 1942 AP meeting, according to 
an informed AP source. Again, if he 
had reapplied for election to mem- 


bership at this year’s meeting there 
was a more than even chance that he 
would have been admitted on the sec- 
ond try. 

It was pointed out by this informant 
that the Lawton (Okla.) Constitution 
was elected unanimously to evening 
membership with a Sunday morning 
publication privilege despite the fact 
that an existing AP member publishes 
a Sunday morning issue in Lawton. It 
was stated that this election was in- 
dicative of the liberalized attitude of 
the AP membership toward election 
of new members in what formerly 
would have been considered a “closed” 
field. 

Epiror & PusLisHeR learned this 
week that the AP board was prepared 
last August—if the government would 
grant a 60-day delay in the filing of its 
complaint—to call a special member- 
ship meeting to determine whether the 
AP members wanted to fight the case 
or effect a settlement. If the latter 
course had been pursued, it was said 
in retrospect, Marshall Field today 
might have been an AP member and 
the government complaint might have 
been dropped. 

Although one government official 
could not see how the case could be 
settled now because the AP would 
have to get a great many people to- 
gether—meaning the AP membership 
—the fact that AP was willing to call 
a special membership meeting last fall 
was significant. 

If a settlement is now in the wind, 
it is not considered unlikely that the 
AP board might call a special mem- 
bership meeting at the earliest pos- 
sible moment to vote on a reapplica- 
tion by Field for membership and thus 
bring the litigation to an end—if. this 
is a solution satisfactory to the gov- 
ernment. 

The cost of the suit to AP may be 
considerable if it involves a protracted 
trial and an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, no matter 
who wins the decision. For this reason 
the AP, although it is confident of 
eventual victory in the courts, might 
favor a settlement contingent upon 
election of Field if the newsgathering 
cooperative were not required to com- 
promise on the other issues. 

“Exclusive Contracts in Exhibits 


There are strong advocates in the 
board of directors for election of Field 
as a compromise. There also is said 
to be strong sentiment among the 
membership for such a course if AP 
does not dip its banners in the other 
points at issue. Rather than open its 
rolls to any applicant, both board and 
membership are ready for a fight-to- 
the-finish in court. The same is true 
on the principle of maintaining exclu- 
sive rights to local news furnished 
by members for dissemination to other 
AP papers, and on its refusal to divest 
itself of Wide World Photos. 


The government answers to the AP 
interrogatory, which represented the 
first counter-offensive tactic by the 
AP attorneys, developed that “exclu- 
sive” contracts with newspapers are 
held by Marshall Field’s Chicago Sun 
Syndicate and by Parade, weekly sup- 
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plement distributed through the U. S. 

Contracts of the Chicago Sun and 
the Washington Times-Herald, whose 
complaints against inability to obtain 
AP memberships precipitated the anti- 
trust action, also have clauses provid- 
ing for “exclusivity,” the exhibits de- 
manded by AP showed. These con- 
tracts are with the United Press, In- 
ternational News Service, and various 
feature agencies and individuals. 

The defense strategy of showing that 
the chief complainants—on whose evi- 
dence the government is largely build- 
ing its case—have exclusive rights 
themselves was apparent. 

Defense Strategy Shown 


Also evident was the intent of Mil- 
bank, Tweed & Hope, the AP’s special 
counsel, to present evidence seeking to 
back up its contention that Marshall 
Field could suspend the Chicago Sun 
with comparatively small financial 
loss. Clauses in the Sun’s contracts 
with U.P., the New York Herald Trib- 
une Syndicate and the Chicago Daily 
News, which has leased plant space 
and its mechanical facilities to Field, 
provide that in the event of the Sun’s 
complete and permanent cessation of 
publication, as differentiated from its 
sale or transfer, little or no liability 
would incur to Field under these 
agreements. 

The replies to questions about the 
part Mrs. Eleanor Medill Patterson, 
publisher of the Washington Times- 
Herald, and Marshall Field played in 


originating the suit, gave these facts: 
“1. On April 9, 1940, Mrs. Mabel Walker 


Willebrandt, as counsel for Mrs. Patterson, 
orally stated to Thurman Arnold, former 
Assistant Attorney General, at a conference 
requested by Mrs. Willebrandt that Mrs. 


Patterson was or would be or might be unable 
to obtain membership in the AP. On Nov. 
22, 1940, Mrs. Patterson and Mrs. Wille- 
brandt orally stated to Mr. Arnold at a con- 
ference in his office that Mrs. Patterson was 
or would be or might be unable to obtain 
membership in the AP. 

“2. On Oct. 31, 1941, Louis S. Weiss, as 
counsel for Marshall Field, orally stated 
to the Attorney General at a conference in 
his office that Marshall Field apparently would 
be unable to obtain membership in the AP. 
On Jan. 30, 1942, Marshall Field, accom- 
panied by his counsel, Louis S. Weiss and 
Donald Richberg, orally stated to the Attorney 
General at a conference in his office that 
Marshall Field had been unable to obtain 


membership in AP. Exhibit No. 1, amnexed 
hereto and made a part hereof, is a correct 
copy of a letter dated Feb. 5, 1942, from 
Marshall Field to the Attorney General mak- 
ing a complaint against the Associated Press 
based upon the fact that Marshall Field had 
heen unable to obtain membership therein.” 


16-Page Complaint by Field 

The letter mentioned was 16 pages 
in length and outlined Field’s conten- 
tions, based upon the opinions of his 
lawyers, that “as the AP is now con- 
stituted and functioning, it is engaged 
in a combination and conspiracy in 
restraint of trade and commerce 
among the United States and with for- 
eign nations in violation of the laws 
of the U. S.” 

After describing the extra costs and 
difficulties of news and photo coverage 
encountered by the Sun after he was 
unable to obtain a membership up to 
that time (Feb. 5, 1942), Mr. Field’s 
formal complaint said: 


“The financial savings that would result 
from increased (AP) membership have been 
subordinated to the interest of newspapers 
desiring to be secure from competition in 
their particular territories. In practice. dur 
ing the long life of AP, few persons have 
succeeded in obtaining membership where 
members exercise—by refusal to waive—their 
right of protest. 

“In order to obtain the use of the facilities 
ot AP, I applied on Sept. 26, 1941, for admis- 
sion to membership. On Oct. 24, 1941, I 
wrote Mr. Kent Cooper, vice-president and 
general manager of AP, calling to his atten- 
tion the serious consequences of delay, and 
referring to the fact that there were no assur- 
ances that I could be elected even in April. ... 
I told him that lacking assurance of AP serv- 
ice, ‘EL cannot at the outset or at any time 
assure my readers that in due course of time 
the paper will have the benefit of all the stand- 
ard press services available to other papers.’ 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Court Reverses Decision 
On Jehovah's Witnesses 


5 to 4 Ruling Says Ordinances Are 
Unconstitutional That License or Tax 
Distribution of Printed Matter 


WASHINGTON, May 3—The Su- 

preme Court of the United States 
teday reversed the “Opelika decision” 
which had held that a state or city may 
prescribe areas within which printed 
matter may not be sold or distributed, 
may lay a tax against, or require a 
license fee for such sale or distribu- 
tien. 

Justice William O. Douglas wrote 
the majority opinion in a five-to-four 
division, which struck down Pennsyl- 
vania ordinances as “telling in their 
impact on the freedom of the press 
and religion as the ‘taxes on knowl- 
edge’ at which the First Amendment 
was partly aimed.” 

Cannot Suppress Views 

“Plainly,” wrote Justice Douglas, ‘a 
community may not suppress, or the 
state tax, the dissemination of views 
because they are unpopular, annoying 
or distasteful. If that device were 
ever sanctioned, there would have 
been forged a ready instrument for 
the suppression of the faith which any 
minority cherishes but which does not 
happen to be in favor. That would 
be a complete repudiation of the 
philosophy of the Bill of Rights.” 

“The ordinance under examination 
was enacted by the City of Jeanette, 
Pa. It fixed license fees by day and 
week, for sale of merchandise by can- 
vassing or seliciting. Several mem- 
bers of Jehovah’s Witnesses were 
convicted and their appeals placed 
the issue before the Supreme Court. 

The majority opinion brushed aside 
the suggestion that all printed matter 
should be placed in the category of 
commercial leaflets, if a fee is charged, 
and should come under the ruling in 
Jamison vs. Texas, wherein it was held 
that a state can prohibit the use of 
streets for the distribution of com- 
mercial leaflets. 

It said: “The right to use the press 
for expressing one’s views is not to 
be measured by the protection af- 
forded commercial handbills. It 
should be remembered that the pam- 
phlets of Thomas Paine were not dis- 
tributed free of charge. . . . Freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, and 
freedom of religion are available to 
all, not merely to those who can pay 
their own way. The tax imposed by 
the City of Jeanette is a flat license 
tax, the payment of which is a con- 
dition of the exercise of these con- 
stitutional privileges. The power to 
tax the exercise of a privilege is the 
power to control or suppress its en- 
joyment. The power to impose a 
license tax on the exercise of these 
freedoms is indeed as potent as the 
power of censorship which this court 
has repeatedly struck down.” 

Guaranteed by Constitution 


At another point, the opinion de- 
scribed the situation in this language: 
“This tax is not a charge for the en- 
joyment of a privilege or benefit be- 
stowed by the state. The privilege in 
question exists apart from state au- 
thority. It is guaranteed the people 
by the federal Constitution.” 

Justices Owen Roberts, Felix 
Frankfurter, and Robert H. Jackson 
joined in a vigorous dissent written by 
Justice Stanley Reed, which declared: 

“The limitations of the Constitution 
are not maxims of social wisdom but 
definite controls on the legislative 


process. We are dealing with power, 
not its abuse. This late withdrawal 
of the power of taxation over the dis- 
tribution activities of those covered 
by the First Amendment fixes what 
seems to us an unfortunate principle 
of tax exemption, capable of indefinite 
extension. We had thought that such 
an exemption required a clear and 
certain grant. This we do not find in 
the language of the First and Four- 
teenth Amendments.” 

After a recital of the history of 
adoption of the Bill of Rights, the 
minority concluded that nowhere in 
federal or state constitutions was gen- 
eral taxation of church or press inter- 
dicted. Furthermore, the justices 
cited, the court has held in several 
cases that the chief purpose of the 
free press guarantee was to prevent 
previous restraints upon publication. 
And they posed this query: “Can it be 
said that the Constitution permits a 
tax onthe printing presses and the 
gross income of a metropolitan news- 
paper but denies the right to lay an 
occupational tax on the distributors 
of the same papers?” 


Frankfurter's Statement 

In addition to joining the other dis- 
senters, Justice Frankfurter submit- 
ted a supplementary statement ex- 
pressing his own opinions, and de- 
claring that a tax cannot be invali- 
dated merely because it falls upon 
activities which constitute an exercise 
of a constitutional right. 

“The First Amendment,” Justice 
Frankfurter continued, “protects the 
right to publish a newspaper or a 
magazine or a book. But the crucial 
question is—how much _ protection 
does the Amendment give, and against 
what is the right protected? It is cer- 
tainly true that the protection afforded 
the freedom of the press by the First 
Amendment does not include exemp- 
tion from all taxation. A tax upon a 
newspaper is not invalid simply be- 
cause it falls upon the exercise of a 
constitutional right. Such a tax might 
be invalid if it invidiously singled out 
newspaper publishing for bearing the 
burdens of taxation or imposed upon 
them in such ways as to encroach on 
the essential scope of a free press. 
If the Court could justifiably hold 
that the tax measures in these cases 
were vulnerable on that ground, I 
would unreservedly agree. But the 
Court has not done so, and indeed 
could not. .. . The ultimate question 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


in determining the constitutionality of 
a tax measure is—has the state given 
something for which it can ask a re- 
turn? There can be no doubt that 
these petitioners, like all who use the 
streets, have received the benefits of 
government. Peace is maintained, 
traffic is regulated, health is safe- 
guarded—these are only some of the 
incidents of municipal administration. 
To secure them costs money, and a 
state’s source of money is its taxing 
power.” 
Door Bell Ringing 

In another case decided today, Jus- 
tice Hugo L. Black wrote the majority 
opinion reversing a conviction under 
an ordinance of Struthers, O., which 
prohibits any person from ringing 
doorbells or otherwise summoning oc- 
cupants of a dwelling for the purpose 
of soliciting the purchase of published 
matter. 

“Whether such visiting shall be per- 
mitted has in general been deemed to 
depend upon the will of the individual 
master of each household, and not 
upon the determination of the com- 
munity,” Justice Black keynoted. 
“While door to door distributors of 
literature may be either a nuisance or 
a blind for criminal activities, they 
may also be useful members of society 
engaged in the dissemination of ideas 
in accordance with the best tradition 
of free discussion. . . . The federal 
government, in its current War Bond 
selling campaign, encourages groups 
of citizens to distribute advertisements 
and circulars from house to house.” 

The majority opinion, declared 
stringent prohibition against the prac- 
tice “can serve no purpose but that 
forbidden by the Constitution, the 
naked restriction of the dissemination 
of ideas.” 

Justices Douglas and Rutledge 
joined Justice Murphy in a concurring 
opinion which followed closely the 
argument made by Justice Black and 
added this comment: “Prohibition 
may be more convenient to the law 
maker, and easier to fashion than a 
regulatory measure which adequately 
protects the peace and privacy of the 
home without suppressing legitimate 
religious activities. That that does not 
justify a repressive enactment like 
the one now before us.” 

Justices Reed and Frankfurter wrote 
separate dissents. 

American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association had entered the litigation 
as amicus curiae to ask reversal of 
the Opelika decision. 

In each case distribution of religious 
literature was involved. 


AIDED BOND SALES 


The Bridgeport (Conn.) Sunday 
Herald gave over its entire first page 
to promoting War Bonds sales and fea- 
tured its April 25 edition with a 12- 
page section devoted to War Bond 
advertising. 





REPORTERS’ WORK "UNGLAMOROUS" BUT "VITAL" 
WASHINGTON, April 4—Editors and reporters fill “unglamorous everyday 
jobs,” says the War Manpower Commission, and so do composing ma- 


chine operators, news photographers, and proof readers. 


WMC has listed 


more than 100 occupations in the “unglamorous everyday” group, all of which 
are conceded, however, to be as vital to the war as work in shipyards, plane 
and munitions factories. The listing was prepared for the guidance of pros- 
pective women workers who may hesitate to accept certain types of employ- 
ment where the direct relationship to the war is not apparent. 


N. Y. NEWS STARTS CLASSIFIED WANT AD SERVICE 


ON MAY 12, the New York Daily News will start a Classified Want Ad Ser- 

vice. Since the beginning of the war, the News has carried a number of dis- 
play advertisements of help wanted on various pages. Now the News will 
assemble all help wanted advertisements in a Want Ad Section. Ben L. 
Moyer is News classified manager. The Want Ad section will be placed be- 
tween amusements and the first page of sports and will run daily and Sunday. 


In its early days, the News carried a Want Ad section. 


It was discontinued 


in 1924 because of limited press capacity. 





No Excitement in 


Capital Coverage 
Of Coal Crisis 


Washington Is Focal 
Point of News But 
Most Action in N. Y. 


WasuincTton, May 3 — Washington 
remains the focal point in the coal 
crisis although actually little of the 
action is taking place here. 

As the May 1 deadline neared, at- 
tention centered on the New York 
City headquarters of John L. Lewis, 
United Mine Workers chief, where 
the law of trespass upon private prop- 
erty was to be variously interpreted 
by Lewis: first, as a complete barrier 
against entry of miners into the shafts 
of operators with whom they had no 
contracts; second, as a statute that 
remains in suspension until hope of 
economic gain fades, then rises in all 
its judicial force. 

Source at White House 


Coverage of the War Labor Board 
here became routine when it became 
manifest that nothing the Board might 
do would sway Lewis. The White 
House was the source of the real 
story, but only in the event the mine 
workers acted upon the tacit strike 
order. 

The break came with swiftness. The 
deadline was passed without an agree- 
ment and the workmen remained away 
from the mines; President Roosevelt 
ordered the properties federalized 
under Fuel Administrator Harold L. 
Ickes, with the Army held in readi- 
ness to back up his orders; Ickes in a 
new role, described by one journal- 
istic wit as “Curmudgeon With a 
Bludgeon,” took his job in stride and 
in formal language laid down rules to 
guide “all of us in the coal business.” 

The dramatic highpoints were to be 
achieved in the space of 20 minutes, 
Sunday night. While the nation 
waited for President Roosevelt’s fire- 
side chat on the crisis, Lewis an- 
nounced a 15-day truce with the gov- 
ernment. It failed to temper the 
President’s blunt command that the 
coal be mined. The story moved back 
into the coal fields. 

No Excitement 

There was no excitement in the 
Washington coverage Saturday morn- 
ing after Lewis carried out his defi- 
ance of the President’s plea. At Press 
Secretary Stephen Early’s morning 
conference, correspondents were told 
the President would deal with the 
subject Sunday evening, in a broad- 
cast. Whether there would be inter- 
vening action, he professed to be un- 
able to say; but within an hour the 
order was issued setting Ickes up as 
the biggest coal operator in the history 
of the world. 

Moving with customary alacrity, 
Censor Byron Price spelled out the 
code provisions on mine town cover- 
age within a few minutes after th> 
White House announcement. New 
papers were told soldiers on duty 
the mines would be performing a 
police service, which may be fully 
covered; movement of troops toward 
mining towns, because of the difficulty 
of distinguishing those from. strict 
military transfers, should not be cov- 
ered. 


DROP EXCURSION 


The California Press Association is 
not planning an annual excursion this 
year, according to Friend W. Richard- 
son, president. Travel restrictions 
are responsible for discontinuing the 
excursion which has been conducted 
for 25 years without interruption. 
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“ARTOONISTS DIG INTO JOHN L. LEWIS’ DEFIANCE AND AXIS DEFEATS IN TUNISIA 





‘NTER—OUR PERENNIAL COMMANDO 








—Vaughn Shoemaker in Chicago Daily News. 








THE DEAD-END KIDS 


Rube Goldberg in New York Sun. 





“AMATEURS!” 


ai 














—Stan MacGovern in New Yerk Pest. 





Voltman Nemesis 
>t N. Y. Reds, 


abor Racketeers 


N. Y. World-Telegram Writer 
Has Exposed Them Often... 
Scored Alter-Ehrlich Beat 


The Communists and labor rack- 
eers around New York don’t like 
ederick Woltman, New York World- 
Telegram staff 
writer, because 
he has exposed 
their activities in 
recent years. 
The Daily Work- 
er, official organ 
of the CP, re- 
cently referred 
to him as “Peg- 
ler’s frustrated 
competitor in 
red-baiting.” 

The Worker 
was peeved 
about Woltman’s 
ost recent blasts at party members 
id their activities. One story had 
iternational repercussions. 

Scored Alter-Ehrlich Beat 


It was Woltman who scored a world 
veat” fortnight ago on the execu- 
tion in 1941 by the Russian govern- 
ent of Henryk Ehrlich and Victor 
Iter, Polish labor leaders, on the 
harge of being Nazi spies and sub- 
ersive agents. 

And it was Woltman, also, who 
“ought to the attention of the public 

Red campaign against the Book 

che Month Club and the new novel, 
he Fifth Seal,’ by Mark Aldanov, 
which is the BOMC’s selection for 
‘his month. 

Both times the Reds were furious. 
they laid it into him, but it was an 
1 story to the World-Telegram 
Jaffer, he explained this week to 
“oIToR & PUBLISHER. 

“I’ve been reading that stuff about 
yself for years,” he said, “and it 
lls off my back.” 

Woltman’s reference to time means 
vat he has been riding herd on Reds 
md racketeers for at least half of 
se 14 years he has been with the 
Sxcripps-Howard daily. He joined the 





Frederick Woltman 


World-Telegram in 1929, “under quite 
unusual circumstances,” he com- 
mented. The World-Telegram job 
was his first newspaper spot. 


Possessor of both an A.B. and an 
M.A., Woltman was working for his 
Ph.D in 1929 as an instructor of ethics 
and philosophy at the University of 
Pittsburgh when he came a cropper, 
lost his university post and wound 
up in New York in search of work. 

While at Pittsburgh he was local 
secretary of the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union and was an outspoken 
critic of the Coal Police employed by 
local mine operators. An article he 
wrote in collaboration with W. L. 
Nunn, a full-time instructor and now 
a U. S. Navy lieutenant, for H. L. 
Mencken’s American Mercury, en- 
titled “The Cossacks,” incurred the 
displeasure of university authorities, 
Woltman explained, and he was forced 
from his instructor’s chair through 
subsequent developments. 

“The university was on the spot,” 
Woltman stated, “and I lost out to a 
tidy sum of money. The Governor of 
the state, who had to pass on an 
appropriation every two years of 
$500,000 for support of the school, said 
he wouldn’t sign the appropriation as 
long as Woltman was on the university 
payroll. There was nothing else the 
school could do but let me go.” 

Subsequently, however, the Amer- 
ican Association of University Pro- 
fessors conducted an elaborate in- 
vestigation of the affair, criticized the 
university and cleared Woltman. 

Just about at the time that the in- 
cident took place Dr. Harry Elmer 
Barnes, former columnist for the 
World-Telegram, was due to address 
a group of Pittsburgh students at an 
affair at which Woltman was to be 
chairman. 

“The university refused Dr. Barnes 
the use of a hall,” explained Woltman. 
“The authorities didn’t like the idea 
of him addressing, us; you see, we 
were considered ultra-liberal. The 
fact that a half-dozen history books 
written by Dr. Barnes then were be- 
ing used as text books in the college 
didn’t make any difference to the au- 
thorities. We held our meeting out- 
doors—and that was another incident 
that helped me on to New York.” 

Woltman was hired by Roy Howard, 
World-Telegram editor, on the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Barnes. 


He started on general assignments, 
quickly graduated to other type stor- 
ies and has been covering labor and 
allied stories for the last seven years. 

Like Westbrook Pegler, World- 
Telegram columnist who has been 
campaigning successfully against labor 
racketeers for years, Woltman also has 
been directly responsible for sending 
a man to jail. The man, he said, was 
Sam Kaufman, president of the Motion 
Picture Operators’ Union, Local 306, 
AFL, who was sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment. 

In 1933, he was cited with other 
World-Telegram reporters by the 
Pulitzer committee for his work on a 
series of articles which helped drive 
unworthy operators in real estate 
bonds out of the business and inspired 
legislation for the better protection of 
mortgage bond owners. 

Woltman’s friendship with a high 
union executive paved the way for 
his scoop on the Alter-Ehrlich execu- 
tions. The tip was given him at 
dinner one night that Wendell Willkie 
had received a letter from Maxim Lit- 
vinov, Soviet official, that the Polish 
labor leaders had been executed by 
the Soviet government. He broke the 
story shortly after. 


Writes Features, Also 


What miffed the Reds especially was 
that Woltman pointed out that on 
Willkie’s visit to the Kremlin last year 
he discussed at great length with 
Stalin and Molotov the case of the 
two labor leaders—and all the time 
discussions were going on, Alter and 
Ehrlich already were dead, having 
been executed in December, 1941. 

Woltman didn’t let grass grow under 
his feet after he broke the Alter- 
Ehrlich story and the next day he had 
an exclusive interview with Mr. Will- 
kie, which also was hot wire copy for 
the nation’s newspaper readers. 

Even though Woltman is best known 
for his heavy expose stuff, he can turn 
his talents to the lighter, the feature 
side of the news and he has made a 
reputation for himself with his light, 
humorous stories on the circus, a job 
he has been doing the last five years. 
He also is remembered for his features 
on the New York World’s Fair. 

Woltman is 38, married and makes 
his home in Greenwich Village in 
downtown New York. His wife is 
associated with Willis K. Wing. one 
of the top literary agents. 


Henry Morgenthau 
Thanks Press for 
War Loan Drive 


Secretary of Treasury 
Gives High Praise for 
Newspaper Support 


WaAsHINGTON, May 3—High praise fer 
the part the newspapers played in 
making the Second War Loan drive a 
success, has been spoken by Secretary 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 

The Cabinet member’s comments at 
his press conference today later were 
incorporated in a public statement 
which said: 

“The Second War Loan drive has 
ended. The final tabulations have 
not been made, but it is evident that 
the goal has been exceeded by a sub- 
stantial amount—more than four bil- 
lion dollars. 

“Our thanks are due to many peo- 
ple—workers, advertisers, advertising 
media, retailers, theaters—all who de- 
voted themselves so wholeheartedly to 
this vital cause. I wish to express to 
the Allied Newspaper Council and to 
newspapers generally our _ sincere 
gratitude for the part they played. The 
support they gave us in the handling 
of news, in compelling and imagina- 
tive features, and in the promotion of 
sponsored advertising was as invalu- 
able as it was unparalleled in promo- 
tional history.” 


COL. BARRETT NAMED 


WaAsHINGTON, May 6—Col. Melvin 
Gillette, who has been commandant 
of the Signal Corps Photographic Cen- 
ter at Astoria, L. I, has been called 
to Washington for an assignment in 
the War Department Photographic 
Section, and he will be succeeded at 
Astoria by Lieut. Col. Roland C. Bar- 


rett 


= 
GET TREASURY AWARD 
The new Treasury award for the 
sale of War Savings Stamps has been 
awarded to the Birmingham Age- 
Herald-News. To qualify a newspa- 


per must maintain a quota of one 10- 
cent stamp sale per week for each city 
home delivery subscriber. 
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Press Invasion School 
Starts; M’'Gowan Cited 


OPENING of an “invasion school” for 
war correspondents in England, ex- 
pediting of dispatches by the Army and 
Navy in foreign 
zones, and the 
awarding of a 
Croix de Guerre 
to Gault Mac- 
Gowan, New 
York Sun, for 
bravery in Tuni- 
sia during an en- 
gagement in 
which he was 
wounded, were 
the principal de- 
velopments of 
the last week in 
war coverage. 

Twenty-five newspapermen _at- 
tended the first class of the “invasion 
school” conducted by the U. S. Army 
at headquarters in Great Britain, ac- 
cording to a United Press dispatch 
May 4. Designed to prepare reporters 
accompanying combat units when the 
invasion of the Continent starts, the 
courses include aircraft recognition, 
first aid and map reading. The school 
is under the supervision of Jack Red- 
ding, a former Chicago newspaper- 
man. j 

Teaching Car Repairs, Languages 

A New York Herald Tribune dis- 
patch said American correspondents 
accredited to the European theatre of 
operations would take the intensive 
Army courses, which also include 
tank identification and sufficient ele- 
mentary mechanics to make the news- 
papermen capable of looking after 
their own motor transport. The Army 
also is encouraging correspondents to 
study foreign languages and_ has 
agreed to arrange language courses, 
the Herald Tribune said. The Army 
classes are held two hours daily. 

The official citation of MacGowan 
by General Henri Giraud, who 
awarded the New York Sun man a 
Croix de Guerre, follows: 


“Gault MacGowan, American war 
correspondent specially assigned to 
report on the French troops, showed 
great tenacity in accomplishing his 
mission, going to the attack on Djebel 
Mansour with the elements at the 
head of a battalion of Sengalese tirail- 
leurs on April 25, 1943. 

“Wounded in the leg by a bursting 
grenade he was treated by a German 
medical orderly who had just been 
made prisoner. Continuing his mis- 
sion he accompanied the battalion to 
its objectives. When the advance be- 
gan again the next day he took his 
place again in the line to continue his 
work of reporting the battle.” 


MacGowan was wounded in the last 
war, when he saw military service in 
France, Italy and Mesopotamia. He 
was at one time a captain of the In- 
dian cavalry. He was born in Eng- 
land in February, 1894. He and Ernie 
Pyle, Scripps-Howard correspondent, 
are the two oldest correspondents in 
the North African theatre. Mac- 
Gowan is the first U. S. reporter to 
receive a Croix de Guerre in this war. 

MacGowan’s dispatch May 3 de- 
scribed what it’s like to be hit. 

“The party with which I was ad- 
vancing was made up of machine- 
gunners,” he wrote. “We made two 
vain attempts to get forward when 
we were shaken by violent explosions. 

“Mine explosions close at hand are 
paralyzing. You stop. You feel dull pain 
in your leg and you know you have 
been hit. Like the wide-eyed Senga- 





Gault MacGowan 


lese who was the first to be hit, you 
wonder why you were the one to get 
it this time. Then you wonder why 
you are still alive, and you lean on 
something or just flop down. 

“All I could see was a blackened 
canister beneath a scattered pile of 
brushwood, but that told me that the 
friendly firs had been interposed at 
least somewhat between my body and 
the explosive charge. 

“I got a refresher from an officer’s 
flask of cognac.” 

In an effort to speed news from the 
Tuisian front, Army public relations 
at Allied Headquarters in North Africa 
recently inaugurated a special courier 
service by three RAF Hurricane planes 
which will operate between the front 
and headquarters carrying war cor- 
respondents’ copy. 

A UP. dispatch said the planes will 
arrive from the front each morning 
with accounts of the previous day’s 
fighting. In addition, correspondents 
at the front have received permission 
to file brief dispatches on Army tele- 
graph lines where these are available. 

Navy “Specials” Press Copy 

The Navy this week told Eprror & 
PuBLISHER’s Washington correspondent, 
James J. Butler, that “special” pouches 
for press dispatches fall into one cate- 
gory of a speedup suggestion advanced 
at last week’s PRO conference, but 
the problem still is to expedite the 
copy before it reaches the pouch 
stage. The problem thereafter is not 
great, it was stated. 

According to the Navy, it will take 
about one month for the PROs to put 
into operation the suggestions made 
during their Washington conference 
(E. & P., April 1, page 5) and give 
them a fair trial. After that, word 
should filter back as to how the pro- 
gram is working, it was stated. 

Proposed legislation to make cor- 
respondents eligible for national war 
risk insurance has run into difficulty 
in Washington, but the idea has not 
been dropped. 

Sen. Robert Reynolds, of North 
Carolina, sponsored the bill to place 
war correspondents on the same foot- 
ing as servicemen from the standpoint 
of insurance coverage, and a finance 
subcommittee reported favorably. The 
full committee turned the bill back 
with the explanation that it might 
create a dangerous precedent that 
could be extended to overseas canteen 
workers, civilian defense aides and 
others. 

Sen. Bennett C. Clark, subcommittee 
chairman, will ask for reconsideration 
of that action. 

The War Department, queried about 
reported discipline of correspondents 
in the North African theater by Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s headquarters, said 
the action taken in individual cases 
is confidential. Eprror & PuBLISHER was 
told, however, that there have been 
very few disciplinary actions, consider- 
ing the large number of correspond- 
ents in that theater. What action has 
had to be taken has consisted for the 
most part in reprimands and suspen- 
sion of the correspondent’s privileges 
for a maximum of ten days, for such 
offenses as violation of security and 
censorship regulations. 

Eight newspapermen were aboard 
the Atlantic Clipper which arrived this 
week. Hanson W. Baldwin, New York 
Times military analyst, who returned 
from Tunisia just in time to receive 
a Pulitzer prize, and Marcel H. Wal- 
lenstein, of Planet, Ltd., London pic- 
ture agency, were joined in Bermuda 
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by the following who covered the in- 
ternational conference there on the 
refugee problem: Miss Lee Carson, 
INS, Washington; Ida Landau, Over- 
seas News Agency, New York; Richard 
G. Massock, AP; Harold D. Thompson, 
U.P.; Alex H. Uhl, foreign editor of 
PM, and George S. Backer, of Over- 
seas News Agency and former New 
York Post publisher, who attended the 
conference as a State Department 
expert. 


Canadian Daily 
Says U. S. Faces 
Paper Shortage 


MontTreaL, May 1—In the first quar- 
ter of 1943, U. S. publishers used 71,414 
more tons of newsprint than they re- 
ceived, drawing on reserve stocks the 
Toronto Financial Post said in a story 
published today. They reduced con- 
sumption in the three months only 
4.7% compared with the base period— 
the same three months of 1941—and 
exceeded by 39,350 tons the quota set 
by the War Production Board, which 
calls for a 10% reduction, the story 
revealed. 

“Canadian paper manufacturers, who 
supply 72% of U. S. requirements, are 
watching the situation closely, and 
predict that unless American publish- 
ers can further reduce consumption 
Canadian mills won’t be able to sup- 
ply them with sufficient newsprint,” 
the story said. 

“Mill operations on this side of the 
border, at the present time, are predi- 
cated on an American demand 10% 
down from 1941. 

“Here are statistics on U. S. con- 
sumption for the first quarter: 

U. S. ConsumpTIon 


Base 

Period 1943 Decline 

Tons Tons % 
re 306,468 305,170 A 
eer 292,549 280,139 4.24 
ene 344,769 319,127 7.46 
Ist Quarter... 943,786 904,436 4.17 


“WPB did not announce its order 
until January so it had little effect in 
that month. In February the saving 
in paper increased to 4.24% and in 
March to 7.46%. For the three months 
apparent consumption totalled 904,436 
tons, or 4.17% less than the 943,786 
tons used in the same months of 1941. 

“It takes time to plan economy and 
certain conservation schemes adopted 
by the publishers are not yet fully ef- 
fective. Of more importance, WPB 
has authority to grant special conces- 
sions to publishers who, for one rea- 
son or another, have used more than 
their allotment of paper. 

“It is understood a number of pub- 
lishers are taking advantage of the 
clause to ask for concessions and that 
practically all applications have been 
granted. 

“Failure to reach the desired saving 
finds reflection in the stocks of news- 
print paper held by the U. S. pub- 
lishers: 

U. S. PusB.isHERs’ Stocks or NEWSPRINT 


Tons Tons Tons 

1943 1942 1941 
Jan. .... 609,107 565,398 446,534 
Feb. .... 597,316 592,729 435,706 
Mar. .... 574,078 621,208 402,663 
ON: shee Beans *605,928 392,813 
DY Axusl $5524: 599,714 390,305 
+ eee 616,418 400,714 
Peace pase 622,867 449,447 
WE cena aewke 640,205 476,514 
DS Saas mvowns 688,308 492,743 
_ eee 714,682 498,247 
BOs 404s s00008 683,704 512,693 
Pe ere 645,492 521,508 


“The indicated saving for the second 
quarter of 1943 is 101,311 tons. If con- 


sumption is to balance production at 
mid-year, American publishers face 
the necessity of limiting the use of 
paper by 156,747 tons, made up of the 
estimated saving in the second quar- 
ter plus the deficit in the first quarter, 
In order to reach this figure there will 
have to be a 15.47% reduction in paper 
consumption in the current three- 
month period. 

“Prospects of attaining this objective 
are slim. A further drawdown from 
stocks is a strong possibility. 

“Anything below 45 days’ reserve 
supply of newsprint is considered dan- 
gerous by the publishers in view of 
possible interruptions to supply. 

“At the beginning of this month re- 
serve amounted to 56 days supply. 

“By the end of current quarter, re- 
serve stocks may be below the 50-day 
mark. 

“There are no restrictions on the 
extent to which the publishers may 
dip into these stocks. But until con- 
sumption comes within the saving 
estimated by the WPB, a balance be- 
tween supply and demand becomes in- 
creasingly uncertain.” 


Alan Gould of AP 
Touring Pacific 
Theatre of War 


Alan J. Gould, Associated Press ex- 
ecutive assistant in supervision of 
news and newsphoto services, is mak- 
ing a personal inspection trip in the 
Pacific war theater of AP operations. 

While his exact movements come 
under the ban of military secrecy, he 
left New York April 24 for San Fran- 
cisco, where he has spent several days 
in conference with AP men. 

Accompanied by Harold Turnblad, 
AP news editor at San Francisco, he 
plans to visit Honolulu, the cross 
roads of news channels in the Pacific. 

Mr. Gould undertook the trip to 
become more conversant with the Pa- 
cific theatre and its importance in the 
two-ocean war. He is the first im- 
portant AP executive from New York 
to tour that war zone. 

Mr. Gould’s trip is expected to keep 
him away from AP general headquar- 
ters in New York but a few weeks. 
During his absence, Claude Jagger, 
executive assistant in charge of per- 
sonnel and promotion, is undertaking 
supervision of news and newsphoto 
services. 


O'Flaherty Resigns 
To Be War Writer 


Cuicaco, May 6—Hal O’Flaherty is 
taking a leave of absence for the dura- 
tion as Chicago Daily News managing 
editor to join the Daily News Foreign 
Service as a war correspondent. He 
expects to be assigned to the South- 
west Pacific area. O’Flaherty, who has 
been managing editor for the past 
seven years, succeeding the late Henry 
Justin Smith, was formerly head of the 
Daily News Foreign Service and 
served as London correspondent for 
the New York Sun and United Press 
in the last war prior to enlisting in 
the U. S. Air Service when this coun- 
try entered the war. 

He later served as London corres- 
pondent for the Daily News before be- 
coming head of the foreign service. 
He requested that he be permitted to 
return to foreign service as a war 
correspondent in the present conflict. 
Lloyd Lewis, Daily News sports edi- 
tor, drama critic and directing editor 
of the Daily News Saturday Roto tab- 
loid, “News Views,” has been named 
managing editor. John Carmichael, 


sports writer and columnist, has been 
appointed sports editor. 
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Bankhead Introduces 


Gov't-Paid Ad Bill 


Senator’s Revised Measure Provides 
Other Agencies ... May Spend Part of Money 


In Advertising with Treasury Approval 


WASHINGTON, May 5—The issue of 

government-paid advertising was 
placed squarely before Congress today 
when Senator John H. Bankhead of 
Alabama, introduced a bill to appro- 
priate not more than $30,000,000 each 
year, for the duration of the war, to 
finance such campaigns. 

The Bankhead Bill assures the right 
of a newspaper to pursue an editorial 
policy unaffected by government pur- 
chase of space, and prohibits adminis- 
trative action that might interfere with 
the independence of any paper. 

50% in Weeklies 

It provides that not less than 50% 
of the money appropriated shall be 
used to purchase space in newspapers 
published less often than daily, and 
sets up the framework for an advisory 
body composed of publishers and ad- 
vertising experts. 

Numbered S. 1073, it is titled: “A 
Bill to aid in the stabilization program 
and the war effort by paid newspaper 
advertising in connection with the 
sale of United States bonds, and for 
other purposes.” 

Its expressed purpose is “to pro- 
vide for the more effective use of idle 
currency in aid of the stabilization 
program and the war effort, and in 
order to improve the credit structure 
by relieving the Federal Reserve 
Banks and the various other members 
of the banking system of the United 
States of the necessity of purchasing 
additional vast amounts of United 
States bonds and other obligations.” 

Senator Bankhead proposes that the 
advertising campaigns begin imme- 
diately upon passage of the legislation. 
In addition to the $30,000,000 maxi- 
mum, the bill sets a minimum of 
$25,000,000 for any one year. It calls 
for equitable division of the money 
among the newspapers of general cir- 
culation which are entered as second- 
class mailing matter, but it does not 
set out a formula to be followed in 
bringing about such distribution, ex- 
cept that dailies shall have not more 
than 50% of the amount expended. 

Treasury to Administer 


Administration would be placed in 
the Secretary of the Treasury who is 
instructed to cooperate with recog- 
nized existing publishers’ associations, 
including one representing only daily 
newspapers, one representing only 
weekly newspapers, and one repre- 
senting only newspaper advertising 
agencies. With their advice, the Sec- 
retary is directed to set up regulations 
So as to: 

1. Secure the best financial results 
for the United States consistent with 
such program. 

2. Completely safeguard the freedom 
of the press. 

_ 3. Fairly allocate advertisements to 
individual newspapers. 

_ 4. Prepare material for submission to 
individual newspapers for use as ad- 
Vvertisements. 

5. Avoid interference in any manner 
with the independence of any news- 
Paper or its responsibility in serving 
its readers. 

6. Keep the war finance campaign in 
all of its phases as nonpartisan as 
Possible. 

7. Protect editors and publishers in 
their right to publish criticism of the 
Policies or conduct of the Secretary 
of the Treasury or of any other public 


official whenever they determine that 
such criticism is justified. 

While the preamble limits the ad- 
vertising to promotion of bond sales, 
Senator Bankhead had added a para- 
graph widening the scope. It reads: 

“For the purpose of carrying out the 
advertising programs in their respec- 
tive agencies, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the War Food Administrator, 
and the Chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission may, with the con- 
sent of the Secretary of the Treasury 
and under the regulations prescribed 
by him pursuant to section 3, each 
spend for advertisements in newspa- 
pers such part of the total amount to 
be expended under this Act as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may ap- 


prove.” 
* 


Noyes Names New 
ANPA Committee 


The American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association at its annual conven- 
tion April 22 adopted a resolution 
authorizing the ANPA president to 
appoint a committee to act to protect 
the right of newspapers to gather and 
disseminate information of importance 
to the public; to represent the ANPA 
before committees of Congress and 
to protect sources of materials neces- 
sary for publication of newspapers. 

President Linwood I. Noyes, Iron- 
wood (Mich.) Daily Globe has ap- 
pointed the following committee: 
Howard Davis, New York (N. Y.) 
Herald Tribune; Roy Roberts, Kansas 
City (Mo.) Star and president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors; Chas. P. Manship, Baton Rouge 
(La.) State-Times and Advocate; Wm. 
Dwight, Holyoke (Mass.) Transcript- 
Telegram; and JS Gray, Monroe 
(Mich). Evening News. 


Knight Warns Against 


News Restrictions 

AKRON, O., May 3—An appeal to the 
members of his Beacon Journal staff 
to fight off increasing restrictive news 
measures was made today by John S. 
Knight as he gathered members of the 
editorial department for a final con- 
ference prior to leaving for Washing- 
ton to assume his duties as American 
liaison officer in London for the Of- 
fice of Censorship. 

Mr. Knight, president of the Beacon 
Journal, the Detroit Free Press and 
the Miami Herald, cited to his staff the 
increasing attempt of Washington bu- 
reaus to impose censorship and to 
funnel news to suit their purposes and 
added that this Washington example 
was being followed throughout the 


country by government, state and city 
officials. 

The Knight Newspapers editor 
called on his staff to spurn attempts 
of officials to give “off the record” 
comments which he labelled as 
“phoney.” He called on the staff to 
tell these “off the record” commenta- 
tors that Beacon Journal reporters 
would dig up the news so that it 
could be printed. 

Mr. Knight also asked staff mem- 
bers to keep a vigilant eye on human 
interest news, to continue develop- 
ment of home front news and not to 
allow the huge war story to obscure 
the local picture. He said he felt 
there was a tendency in newspapers 
throughout the country to ride on the 
war story as staffs became depleted 
and local interests lagged. 
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Clark Lee Joins 
INS; To Cover 
European Battles 


Clark Lee, war _ correspondent 
whose dispatches from Bataan and the 
South Pacific have made journalistic 
history, resigned 
from the Asso- 
ciated Press 
Wednesday and 
joined the staff 
of International 
News Service. 
He will leave 
soon for the Eu- 
ropean war zone. 
His precise des- 
tination is unre- 
vealed, INS said, 
for he is pri- 
marily a_ battle 
reporter, and 
will be in the thick of it wherever 
new battles break. 

Lee won perhaps his greatest na- 
tionwide fame and praise for his eye- 
witness stories of MacArthur’s last 
stand on Bataan. He was one of the 
last correspondents to leave the island. 
Since then, continually active, he has 
seen more phases of the war in the 
Pacific than many other individuals, 
not excluding Army and Navy par- 
ticipants and observers. 

After Bataan, he covered major ac- 
tions on the Solomons and flew in 
bomber actions over the whole area. 
Lee was on a U. S. aircraft carrier for 
the original Solomons landing. 

His book, “They Call It Pacific,” 
published recently, is already in its 
third large printing, and he has writ- 
ten from time to time for leading 
magazines. 

Lee, 36 years of age, is a son of the 
late Clayton D. Lee, first president of 
United Press. He was born in Oak- 
land, Cal., is a graduate of Rutgers 
University School of Journalism. The 
Rutgers University award (gold 
medal of honor) for “courage and 
skill as a war correspondent” was 
presented to Mr. Lee’s mother, the 
late Mrs. Etta G. Lee during his ab- 
sence in 1941. 

Mrs. Lee died while her son was in 
the Solomons. 





Clark Lee 





OPA ASKS PRESS AID ON IMPORTANT STATEMENT 

PRENTISS M. BROWN, OPA Administrator, this week called upon the na- 
tion’s newspapers for their cooperation in announcing one of the most 

important actions on behalf of stabilizing the cost of living, scheduled for 


May 9. 


“There is no method available to get this information to the con- 


sumer in usable form except through newspapers,” Mr. Brown said in a tele- 
gram to Cranston Williams, ANPA general manager. “Frankly, we in Wash- 
ington have not the means or the flexibility to do this job. In view of the 
continued patriotic support of the newspapers in rationing and other gov- 
ernment programs, we are asking the nation’s newspapers through you, to 
again assist us.” There will be no releases locally to radio stations, but it is 
expected that stations will pick up the material from local newspapers. The 
OPA district office, it was pointed out, will do its best to give some of the 
first news to afternoon newspapers, as well as week-day morning papers. 
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Food Parley 
Reporters Get 
Base at Hotel 


Hot Springs Rules Modified 
To Let Reporters Stay on 
Grounds for Interviews 


Restrictions on press coverage of 
the United Nations food conference 
opening May 18 at Hot Springs, Va., 
have been modified. 

Reporters, instead of being kept 
from the grounds as well as the build- 
ings of the hotel where the food par- 
ley is to be held, as originally planned, 
will be authorized to work in a press 
headquarters inside the grounds. 
Guards, however, will bar access to the 
hotel proper, except during the open- 
ing and closing and possibly two 
other public sessions of the three 
weeks’ conference. 

Passes Arranged 

Reporters will be able to telephone 
direct from the press room to their 
newspaper offices. Arrangements have 
been made also for filing. 

The Hot Springs press room is 
housed in a dance casino well inside 
the grounds, between the hotel and 
the practice putting green. Arrange- 
ments have been made to permit dele- 
gates or chairmen of committees who 
may wish to communicate with the 
press to hold press conferences there. 
Reporters, however, will not be per- 
mitted to take their meals in the hotel 
or stroll about the lobby. 

For the public sessions of the con- 
ference they will receive passes per- 
mitting entry to the press benches of 
the conference hall, but they will not 
be allowed to circulate among the 
delegates. Photographers will be ad- 
mitted to the delegates’ lobby on such 
occasions with the understanding that 
they will not try to talk to delegates. 

A letter from M. Koenigsberg, vet- 
eran newspaperman, requesting per- 
mission to attend and report for sev- 
eral newspapers the proceedings of the 
conference will be handled in the same 
manner as other correspondence ad- 
dressed to the President, the White 
House, explained May 6. That com- 
ment was not elaborated upon but 
was taken to mean that there appeared 
to be nothing in the situation to war- 
rant preferential treatment of the 
missive. 


Asks Svehio-en 
Second Class Ban 


WaAsHINGTON, May 3—Investigation 
of Postmaster General Frank A. 
Walker’s activities in the suspension 
of second class mailing permits is 
asked in a resolution sponsored by 
Sen. William Langer of North Dakota. 

Scores of fiction and picture maga- 
zines have been barred from the mails 
in a campaign that has extended over 
a period of more than one year. Trial 
of the facts in each case by a jury of 
Post Office Department officials, says 
Sen. Langer, is a travesty on justice.” 

a 


MORROW KRUM KILLED 


Colonel Morrow Krum, former Chi- 
cago newspaper man who was public 
relations officer at headquarters of 
Lieutenant General Frank M. An- 
drews, was among 14 persons killed 
in the plane crash in Iceland in which 
General Andrews, commanding Gen- 
eral of U. S. troops in the European 
theatre, also lost his life. Colonel 


Krum worked on the Chicago Tribune 
and for 15 years was in charge of the 
public relations department of Roche, 
Williams & Cunnynghan, Inc., Chicago 
ad agency. 
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Union Gov't Used Paid Ads 
During the Civil War 


Missouri Journalism Professor 
Reveals a Billion and a Quarter 
Bonds Sold Through Newspaper Advertising 


THE government’s first paid display 

advertising campaign in newspapers, 
according to Assistant Professor Les- 
ter E. Finley of the Missouri Univer- 
sity School of Journalism was 
launched in 1862 by Jay Cooke, Spe- 
cial Government Loan Agent, under 
the authority of U. S. Secretary of 
Treasury Salmon P. Chase to market 
a $500,000,000 bond issue and not in 
1919 for recruiting, as stated by Walter 
Schneider in Eprror & PustisHer for 
April 24. 

The story is an interesting one. It 
first appeared in Missouri Press News 
and is in part as follows: 

“Newspaper advertising paid for by 
the United States government helped 
sell the bonds that financed the Civil 
War. 

Unsuccessful Without Ads 

“In fact, sale of war loan issues to 
the public was unsuccessful until Jay 
Cooke, Philadelphia banker and spe- 
cial government loan agent, started 
the first great national advertising 
campaign. 

“When Secretary of the Treasury 
Salmon P. Chase was unable to sell 
a $500,000,000 bond issue in 1862, he 
called on Cooke to do the job. Cooke 
did it—through advertising. 

“By Jan. 21, 1864, the entire loan 
had been over-subscribed. So effec- 
tive was Cooke’s advertising and sell- 
ing organization that $11,000,000 more 
bonds than had been authorized were 
sold before he could stop the bond- 
selling machinery. 

“Later that year, Secretary Chase 
resigned and was succeeded by Wil- 
liam P. Fessenden. Bond sales had 
fallen off and the Union again needed 
money badly. Cooke was called back 
on the job. This time he selected 
Peaslee & Co., an advertising agency 
being operated by L. F. Shattuck, to 
handle the war loan advertising. 

Every Paper Used 

“Advertisements were placed in 
every known newspaper in the Union, 
regardless of size. Any newspaper 
omitted from the first mailing list 
could immediately obtain the adver- 
tising merely by writing to the Treas- 
ury Department. War loan advertise- 
ments appeared in four or five thou- 
sand newspapers—and were paid for 
by the government at the newspapers’ 
regular rates. 

“Cooke also had handbills distrib- 
uted at public gatherings, sent circu- 
lars through the mails, erected posters 
in public places, put on the road thou- 
sands of traveling agents, and hired 
one $5,000-a-year press agent to write 
news and editorial releases. 

“Never in the history of nations,” 
said the New York Times, “has such 
an enormous amount of money been 
raised for the public use with such 
extra-ordinary rapidity and success.” 

“Fessenden had, with difficulty, sold 
$133,000,000 in bonds in seven months; 
Cooke in less than six months sold 
$600,000,000 worth. During a single 
week in May, 1865, war loan subscrip- 
tions totaled $98,000,000. 

“In all, the government sold approx- 
imately $1,240,000,000 worth of coupon 
loans. And more than a million of 
these securities were of $50 and $100 
denominations, representing buyers of 
small means. 

“The Philadelphia Press remarked: 


“The nation owes a debt of gratitude 
to Jay Cooke that it cannot discharge. 
Without his valuable aid the wheels 
of government might have been seri- 
ously entangled . . . no one who ap- 
preciates the genius and patriotism 
that led us through the fiery ordeal 
will hesitate to place the financier of 
the war alongside its great generals.” 
H. R. Long, manager, Missouri 
Press Association, points out that the 
placing of advertising by the. govern- 
ment in every known newspaper in 
the Union at that time means accord- 
ing to some present-day newspaper 
editors that the press of the country 
has been subsidized ever since 1864. 
“The refreshing thing about the 
whole Civil War Bond campaign,” says 
Mr. Long, “was the fact that the gov- 
ernment used only one press agent.” 
Mr. Schneider’s story, inspired by 
a visit recently of a subscriber to 
Eprror & PusiisHER who had in his po- 
session two journalistic antiques,— 
The Navy Recruiter, Sept. 16, 1919, 
and the U. S. Army News of Jan. 16, 
1920,—stated that the display adver- 
tising campaign at that time in news- 
papers at government expense was de- 
signed to secure 150,000 new recruits. 





Among Advertising Folk 


ROBERT W. GRIGGS, advertising 
manager of bakery and pharmaceu- 
tical products for Standard Brands, 
Inc., has been appointed campaign co- 
ordinator on processed foods by the 
Advertising Council on a part-time 
volunteer basis. J. Walter Thompson 
Company is the volunteer agency. 

Eton G. Borron, advertising man- 
ager, LaSalle Extension University, 
has been named Council coordinator 
for the “home use” campaign, spon- 
sored by the National Housing 
Agency, in an effort to alleviate hous- 
ing shortages in key war production 
areas. Foote, Cone & Belding, Chi- 
cago, is the volunteer agency. 

FREDERICK H. Nicnots has joined 
Kenyon & Eckhardt as account execu- 
tive. He was previously with Kelly, 
Nason, Inc., Lynn Baker Co., and for 
12 years in the New York and Kansas 
City offices of Batten, Barton, Durs- 
tine & Osborn, Inc. 

SamueEt L. Frey has left the media 
department of Pedlar & Ryan to join 
the U. S. Army. Epwarp L. Bav- 
MILLER will take over the space buying 
on those accounts formerly handled 
by Frey. He will be assisted by AL 
SKOLNIK who becomes newspaper 
buyer on all accounts, and Miss Mar- 
THA STEVENS as assistant on magazines. 

Witiam H. Beatty, previously in 
the Detroit office of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., and for the past two years with 
R. L. Polk & Co., has rejoined the 
Ayer organization in Detroit in charge 
of new business. Prior to his earlier 
Ayer connection, Mr. Beatty was a 
staff correspondent of the Associated 
Press in Detroit, Chicago and other 
cities. 

F. Bourne RvuTHRAUFF has 





been 
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granted a leave of absence by Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan, Inc., where he has been 
a vice-president and account execu- 
tive to become chief of the radio sec- 
tion of the American Red Cross. He 
will assume his duties on May 10 in 
Washington. 

Epwin A. Roserts, for eight years 
art director of O’Dea, Sheldon & Cana- 
day, has joined the Peck Advertising 
Agency as art director. 

ARTHUR GEDDEs has joined Franklin 
Bruck Advertising Corp., New York, 
as production manager. He was for- 
merly employed in that capacity by 
North Kassell Studios. 

Dr. MILter McC tintock, president of 
Mutual Broadcasting System, was re- 
ported to be recovering this week 
from an attack of pneumonia which 
occurred following the annual MBS 
meeting in Chicago last week. Dr. 
McClintock has been confined to his 
room at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
and has been obliged to postpone a 
series of speaking engagements which 
would have taken him to the West 
Coast during May. 

Rosert E. Mutvocve, active in De- 
troit autometive advertising circles 
for 15 years, has joined the creative 
staff of Ralph L. Wolfe & Associates, 
Inc., Detroit advertising agency. Mul- 
vogue has been associated with N. W. 
Ayer & Son, McCann-Erickson and 
more recently with Maxon, Inc. 

Hay Mount Rogers has joined the 
San Francisco office of Foote, Cone & 
Belding as copy writer and account 
executive. 

Wiu1aM KING, JR., recently account 
executive and new business manager 
of Gardner Advertising Company, St. 
Louis, and formerly with Shell Petro- 
leum Corporation, has been named 
vice-president of Olian Advertising 
Company, St. Louis. 

Joun GEeEorGE Perrik has joined the 
copy and service staff of the New York 
office of Ferry-Hanly Company. He 
was formerly doing work in copy and 
as advertising counsel in Philadelphia. 





Campaigns and Accounts 





ANNOUNCING the appointment of 

Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit na- 
tional advertising agency, as its ad- 
vertising counsel, Howard E. Blood, 
president, Norce Division of Borg- 
Warner Corp. said that of $20,000,000 
spent by the company in advertising 
Norge household appliances, more has 
been spent in newspapers than in any 
other medium. 

The Richard Jorgensen advertising 
agency at San Jose, Cal., has been ap- 
pointed by the Motst-R-Proor Con- 
TAINER Company, San Francisco, to 
handle its account. Direct mail and 
business papers will be used until 
completion of a new eastern plan, 
when consumer publications will be 
added. 

NortH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSUR- 
ANCE Company, Newark, N. J., has re- 
leased additional space orders to ap- 
proximately 100 newspapers on its 
Premier Sickness & Accident Policy. 
The account is handled by Franklin 
Bruck Advertising Corp., New York. 

U. S. Russer Co., released a new 
campaign this week on the theme of 
preserving tires. Copy will appear in 
389 newspapers in as many key cities 
throughout the country. Insertions 
are scheduled to appear about three 
times a month until September. Camp- 
bell-Ewald, Inc., is the agency. 





ANA TO HOLD WARTIME CONFERENCE 

THE Association of National Advertisers will hold a wartime conference of 
its members at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on June 2, 3 and 4, according 

to an announcement made by the Association this week. C. C. Carr, Aluminum 

Company of America, Pittsburgh, is chairman of the program committee. 


Joint Ad Campaign 
On Insurance Urged 


A coordinated advertising campaign, 
similar to that now being conducted 
by a dozen railroad companies, was 
suggested to the insurance field this 
week by John W. Barndollar, field 
secretary of the Bureau of Advertis- 
ing of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, at the spring 
meeting of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference at the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York. 

The recommendation followed a de- 
tailed explanation by Mr. Barndollar 
of a public opinion survey covering 
all kinds of insurance except life, 
made for the bureau by Industrial 
Surveys Company on the basis of 23 
questions framed by a committee of 
leading insurance advertising and 
public relations managers. 

Mr. Barndollar, in suggesting an 
insurance campaign, said a half doz- 
en major themes could be developed 
on fire and casualty insurance, many 
of them tying in with the war. The 
efforts made by the fire insurance 
companies to make the war plants 
safer, for example, and by the cas- 
ualty companies to cut accidents in 
such plants could be used, he said. 
Major companies could each decide 
on a theme, select a territory and time 
their campaigns so that the country 
as a whole would be _ properly 
blanketed. 


Snatitationcl Ads Get 
Highest Readership 


Mr. and Mrs. American is intensely 
interested in reading about what 
American industry is doing in the war 
effort and in advertisements about 
point rationing, according to the Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation’s study 
of the Scranton (Pa.) Times. The best 
read ad for men and women, accord- 
ing to the Continuing Study Report 
No. 59, was the 1495-line Westinghouse 
ad, “On Every Front—in Every Bat- 
tle.” It had a readership score of 
54% for men and 56% for women. Its 
six panels illustrate how Westing- 
house products are used on the fight- 
ing fronts. 

The second best for men, with a 
rating of 41%, (37% for women) was 
the Esso ad, “What is it we’ve got 
that Hitler hasn’t?” This 1284 line ad, 
half of which was devoted to an illus- 
tration, tells the story of Standard 
Oil’s petroleum research efforts. A 
Lackawanna Railroad ad, “This, too, is 
America’s Strength,” praised the pub- 
lic for its patience in the present 
transportation crisis. It ranked sec- 
ond with women and third with men, 
obtaining the high marks of 45% for 
women and 39% for men. 


2 

HAS WAAC ACCOUNT 

WasHincton, May 5—The WAAC 
recruiting advertising campaign will 
be handled henceforth by Young and 
Rubicam, New York, and N. W. Ayer 
& Son which launched the Army 
campaign originally, will be in charge 
of “Specialty Recruiting” which the 
War Department will do from time 
to time. General recruiting of men 
has been stopped on Presidential order 
to avoid complication with Selective 
Service, but that order provides that 
the War and Navy Departments may 
enlist specialists as the need appears 
and also may, when desirable, seek 
recruits for such services as flying 
cadets. 


» 
NAME “SPECIAL” 

Effective May 1, the Santa Cruz 
(Cal.) Sentinel-News has appointed 
George D. Close, Inc., to represent 
them nationally. 
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In Philadelphia—nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


We don’t interpret this as an attempt to distract an overly conscientious neighbor. 
They could be reading about gardens, for Philadelphia, city of homes, is likewise 
a city of enthusiastic gardeners. The fact remains, nevertheless, that 4 out of 5 
Philadelphians spend an average of 53 minutes daily reading The Evening Bulletin. 


2 
Circulation over 600,000—largest evening newspaper in America. 
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Short Takes 


THIS little incident involves three of 
’ the top-notch newspapers in the 
country and an assortment of famous 
editors and correspondents, as well as 
one high-ranking state official. An- 
onymity is a matter of courtesy. 

Seems that the state official, a gov- 
ernor, recently wrote a review of a 
politically-flavored book for a New 
York publication. A copy of the re- 
view was given by the governor to a 
newspaper in his home state, in ad- 
vance of publication date. 

The home-state newspaper there- 
upon asked its Washington corres- 
pondent to check with his friends in 
the capital bureau of the New York 
paper and find out when the review 
was to be published. Men in the latter 
bureau said they knew nothing of it, 
suggested the home-state correspon- 
dent try the bureau of another New 
York paper. 

This was done—and, much to the 
correspondent’s surprise — his pals 
there assured him the review was to 
run in their paper. So far, so good. 
The correspondent then called his edi- 
tor “back home” with the information. 
The editor thereupon wired his friend, 
the editor of the second New York 
paper, for permission to print in ad- 
vance, with proper credit to that paper, 
the now elusive book review. 

“Surely,” came the wire back. “Go 
right ahead.” 

The home-state editor did go ahead. 

Not until another week had passed 
and both New York papers for the 
following Sunday had arrived did the 
awful truth come out: 

The review WAS published in the 
first New York paper (where the 
home-state editor thought originally 
it was to appear; the editor of the 
second New York paper who had given 
permission for its reproduction with 
proper credit to his paper, had no idea 
of what the home-state editor was 
talking about, but wanting to be a 
good fellow complied. (After all, even 
an editor can’t know in advance 
everything that goes into his paper.) 

The Washington correspondents and 
the home-state editor are still trying 
to figure it out. 

» 
WHEN President Roosevelt’s special 
train passed through Atchison, Kan., 
the Globe was bound by censorship to 
pass up the story. Deep in the Globe’s 
local columns, however, appeared this 
item: 

“A Scottie dog hopped off the train 
at the Central Branch shops and said: 
‘This one is on Atchison.’ ” 

s 





IT ISN’T often that mistakes can be 

robbed of their sting by coincidence 
but such was the experience of the 
Temple (Tex.) Telegram recently. 
Editor Walter R. Humphrey tells about 
the incident as follows: 

“Thursday afternoon, a Temple 
grocer called the Telegram office be- 
fore deadline time and asked that the 
strawberry item in his ad for Friday 
be eliminated, because he wasn’t going 
to get any strawberries. 

“The girl who took the call, by error 
took strawberries out of another 
grocer’s ad. 

“So, Friday morning there was the 
devil to pay and the advertising man- 
ager was in the hot spot. 

“Then, some good fairy came to his 
rescue. 

“Grocer No. 1 called him to report 
that some strawberries had arrived, 
after all, and that everything was 
hunkydory. He was selling plenty. 

“Shortly thereafter, Grocer No. 2, 





whose strawberry item had been in- 
advertently removed, called to report 
that that was all right, too. His ship- 
ment of berries, coming in by truck, 
had been wrecked north of Waco and 
didn’t get in at all. 

“These strange coincidents miracu- 
lously corrected a mistake. It wouldn’t 
happen again in a million years.” 


» 
ONE OF the first things that Paul W. 

Ramsey did after his arrival in 
London to take over his new post as 
correspondent in the European war 
zone for the Philadelphia Inquirer was 
to sit down and write two letters. 
One was addressed to his mother in 
Kentucky, and the other to his for- 
mer colleagues in the Inquirer’s Wash- 
ington bureau, where Ramsey served 
just prior to going overseas. 

Unfortunately, poor Paul made one 
of those terrible mistakes. He put 
the letters in the wrong envelopes. 
The boys in the Washington bureau 
got the “Dear Mom” missive, and the 
little mater got the letter intended for 
the Capital City gang. In the choice 
lingo of the local room, the latter 
communication started out by telling 
where Paul happened to be parking 
his sacro-iliac at the moment and 
went on from there to more intimate 
revelations—the kind of an epistle no 
boy writes to the home folks! 


a right Ideas 


Advertising Pays 
THE Scott County (Miss.) Weekly 

Times at Forest presents a new 
wrinkle in advertising. 

Weekly, Mrs. Erle Johnston, editor 
during the absence of her husband 
with the Office of War Information, 
tried to sell space to a combination 
filling station and grocery store owner. 
He just didn’t believe in advertising 
and didn’t. 

Last week, Mrs. Johnston presented 
him a proposition. He had a house 
to sell but he didn’t want to spend 
$1.50 weekly to advertise the fact. 
She advanced this proposal, which 
was accepted: 

“We will run a small advertisement, 
$1.50 weekly for four weeks, and if 
you sell the house, we get 5% com- 
mission of its sale price, and if there 
remains no sale at the end of that 
time, the cost of advertisement, $6, is 
wiped off the books as profit and loss.” 

The filling station-merchant ac- 
cepted and a contract was drawn up. 

At the end of the fourth week, the 
merchant walked into the Scott 
County Times’ office and handed Mrs. 
Johnston $100—her commission for the 
sale of the house. The profit: $94 for 
the paper. 
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You Can Sell BOTH 
Ohio's Largest Market 


—Greater Cleveland 








and 


Ohio's Second Largest 
Market 


—26 Adjacent Counties 


with the 


Cleveland's Heme Newspeper 
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Pictures of New Babies 
THE Chicago Tribune is taking pic- 
tures of new sons and daughters, 
bern since their dads were sent over- 
seas with U. S. armed forces, to be 
printed on V-mail stationery and sent 
to Army and Navy fathers abroad. 
Pictures of the babies and their 
mothers are being taken by Tribune 
photographers and printed on V-mail 
stationery. These are being sent to 
the mothers who may forward them to 
their husbands. To get a V-mail pic- 
ture, mothers are invited to write the 
Tribune, giving their name and the 
baby’s name and age. They are asked 
to state their husband’s rank and how 
long he has been out of the country. 
The Albany (N. Y.) Times-Union is 
also performing this service. 


Rabbit Raising 


THE Dayton (O.) Herald and the 

Sunday Journal-Herald not only 
are telling people what to do to aug- 
ment their food supplies this summer, 
but are demonstrating the proper pro- 
cedures. A 30 by 50 foot victory gar- 
den is being planted in front of the 
Dayton post office, fenced in with 
walks all around it to permit specta- 
tors to view the progress. 

With the aid of two youthful resi- 
dents, the papers also are sponsoring a 
rabbit raising plan. 

The sample victory garden is under 
the guidance of O. L. Cunningham, 
county agent, and Mrs. Clara Weisen- 
born, garden writer for the papers, 
with a Boy Scout troop doing the 
manual work. The scouts will receive 
the vegetables. 


Robert Leedom of the Herald copy 
desk is serving as garden-rabbit edi- 
tor. In connection with the garden 
promotion $450 in bonds will be given 
away in contests. 
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“THE BATTLE 
of the 
FOODFRONT !” 


...18 NEA’s answer 
to newspaper readers’ 
questions on the farm 
picture ...an impor- 
tant six-part series 
writen by 


PHIL STONG 






author of “State 
his 
trayal of farms and farm- 


The 
Fair’’—noted for por- 
ers in books of fact and 
fiction—was assigned by 
NEA to tour the nation’s 
Mid-west Food Bowl. - His 
authentic and colorful dis- 
patches the true 


status of America’s farms 


reveal 


and the wartime problems 
confronting our “Soldiers 
of the Soil.” A distinguish- 
ed news-feature ... re- 
leased as part of the regu- 
lar NEA budget service to 
client papers. 


NEA Service, Inc. 
New York 
Cleveland San Francisco 
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No. 3 of a series highlighting the acceptance of the New York Sun among responsible people whose opinions count. 








“As an old time staff member, I may be a 
little prejudiced in favor of The Sun. The 
integrity and intellectual fitness of The Sun’s 
editorial and feature writers make it a paper 
to read with enjoyment and respect. At 
heart I’m still a Sun man after almost thirty 
years close acquaintance.” 


FRAZIER HUNT News Analyst, WABC - CBS 





“Brilliant reporting, able news editing and 
an exceptionally fearless editorial policy— 


that’s The Sun as I see it. H. I. Phillips 
‘Sun Dial’ is a grand job of Yankee humor 
and your sports writers are ‘tops.’ For a 
good, all-round paper—it’s The Sun for my 
money every time.” 


RUFUS C. MADDUX Vice-President, WOR 


COUNT THE SUNS 
WHERE OPINION COUNTS 





am 4% 
‘ Mii. 


“The Sun has been a daily habit with me ever 
since I came to New York. I’m a close fol- 
lower of your excellent ‘Book of the Day’ 
column, an avid reader of ‘Letters to The 
Sun’ and an inveterate scrutinizer of The 
Sun’s sports section. In my opinion The Sun 
is unusually well written.” 


LINDA CARLON aadio Actress and Sculptress 





“Personally, I find your financial page and 
Friday features hard to beat. And when it 
comes to the news, I’ve learned that reading 
The Sun is a daily ‘must.’ Although news- 
casters aren’t concerned with advertising, 
I’ve always been impressed by the tremen- 
dous volume The Sun carries.” 


FRANK SINGISER Newscaster, WOR 


THE SUN COUNTS WHERE OPINION COUNTS 





“I consider John Kieran’s column in The 
Sun to be as bright and distinguished a piece 
of literary craftsmanship as graces any news- 
paper of my acquaintance. The news and 
your other features also get a good reading, 
and The Sun fills an important niche in my 
daily routine.” 


DAN SUTTER Production Director, WEAF 


* * 


It is significant that The Sun is a perennial 
favorite with important members of the 
broadcasting fraternity whose continued 
success depends on their expert knowledge 
of news and entertainment values. This 
preference for The Sun among key people 
in radio confirms the findings of noted 
researchers, L. M. Clark, whose surveys 
of metropolitan papers shows The Sun 
to be “one of America’s best read dailies”. 


The =aiihete Sun 


NEW YORK 


ee, IN CHICAGO, DETROIT, SAN FRANCISCO 
AND LOS ANGELES BY WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & 
CRESMER COMPANY: IN BOSTON, TILTON S$. BELL 
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Newspaper-Radio 
Group Names 
3 to Committee 


At the meeting of the publisher 
members of the Newspaper-Radio 
Group held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
April 20th, the Steering Committee 
was instructed to fill three vacancies 
on that committee, and now announces 
those three as: Palmer Hoyt, Port- 
land Oregonian; Major E. M. Stoer, 
Hearst Newspapers, New York; Tru- 
man Green, Tampa (Fla.) Tribune. 

The Steering Committee of nine, 
which will be the men who are to 
carry on in the Newspaper-Radio 
hearings before the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission, are: Harold 
Hough, chairman, Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram; Walter J. Damm, vice- 
chairman, Milwaukee Journal; Dean 
Fitzer, treasurer, Kansas City Star; 
John E. Person, Williamsport Sun; 
Col. Harry M. Ayers, Anniston Star; 
A. H. Kirchhofer, Buffalo News; Mr. 
Hoyt, Mr. Stoer, and Mr. Green. 

Gardner Cowles, Jr., Des Moines, 
resigned on account of his position 
with the Office of War Information. 
Guy C. Hamilton, Sacramento, re- 
signed because he is not active now. 
D. Tennant Bryan, Richmond News- 
Leader, James M. Cox, Jr., Dayton, 
Ohio, and Jack Howard, of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers are in 
the armed forces. 

The decision of the publishers in 
New York was that the committee 
should continue to be active and alert 
until the final conclusion of the hear- 
ings. 


Chicago Papers Man 
Garden Booth 


A cooperative program, in which 
five Chicago newspapers are suc- 
cesssively manning a special Victory 
Garden booth in Marshall Field & 
Company’s Victory Garden Center, is 
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CALENDAR 


May 9-11 — Ontario-Quebec 
Circulation Managers’ Assn., 
annual convention, New Sher- 
brooke Hotel, Sherbrooke, Que- 
bec. 

May 10-11 — Illinois Daily 
Newspaper Markets, 7th annual 
meeting, Abraham Lincoln Ho- 
tel, Springfield, Ill. 

May 11-12—Northern States 
Circulation Managers’ Assn., 
spring meeting, Minneapolis. 

May 12-13 — New England 
Assn. of Circulation Managers, 
meeting, Hotel Statler, Boston. 

May 14—Advertising & Sales 
Club of Toronto and Interna- 
tional Affiliation of Sales & Ad- 
vertising Clubs, joint advertis- 
ing and sales conference, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. 

May 14-15—North and East 
Texas Press Assn., annual con- 
vention, Greenville. 

May 14-15—Interstate Adver- 
tising Managers’ Assn., annual 
spring meeting, Adelphia Hotel, 
Philadelphia. 

May 14-15—Wisconsin Press 
Assn., 90th annual convention, 
Milwaukee. 

May 16-18—Pacific Northwest 
Circulation Managers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Tacoma, Wash. 

May 18-19 — Inland Daily 
Press Assn., 59th spring meet- 
ing, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


one of the features of the store’s gar- 
den promotion. 

During the 10 weeks in which the 
OCD-sponsored information center is 
serving as a guide to victory garden- 
ers, each of the five dailies will offer 
special gardening information for a 
two-week period. First newspaper 
to disseminate such information in 
the booth was the Chicago Sun, start- 
ing last week. Displays during the 
second two-week period will be main- 
tained by the Chicago Times, with the 
Chicago Daily News, Chicago Tribune 
and Chicago Herald-American follow- 
ing according to schedule. 
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WAHLSTROM JOINS ANA 


The Association of National Adver- 
tisers, Inc., announces the appoint- 
ment to the headquarters staff, as field 
representative, of Fred D. Wahlstrom. 
Mr. Wahlstrom, a graduate of Purdue 
University, has had eight years’ ex- 
perience in the advertising field, dur- 
ing which he has been connected with 
This Week magazine; with Esquire 
magazine, as research director; Coro- 
net magazine, as research and promo- 
tion manager; and has been a mer- 
chandising consultant for magazine 
publishers. 


PICKED DERBY RESULT 


Ken Alyta, racing expert of the 
Waterbury (Conn.) Republican, joined 
this year’s immortals of the turf last 
week with a perfect score in his selec. 
tions in the Kentucky Derby. In a 
poll conducted three weeks ago by 
Frank G. Menke, publicity director 
for the Derby and in which 443 sports 
writers participated, Alyta picked the 
horses just as they came in at 
Churchill Downs on Saturday with 
the exception of Ocean Wave which 
was scratched on Saturday morn- 
ing. 














IF YOU'VE BEEN OVERLOOKING THE GREAT NEW 
DETROIT MARKET OF HIGH INCOME FAMILIES 
... IF YOU'VE BEEN OVERLOOKING THE 360,000 
FREE PRESS FAMILIES IN THIS MARKET... 


Ever since that New Year’s day, 1914, when Henry Ford 
startled the world with his $5 a day wage announcement 
and firemen had to be called out to save the employment 
office, Detroit has been consistently in the limelight. 


Today some 740,000 men and women work round-the- 
clock in two thousand factories, turning out war ma- 
terial at a million dollar an hour clip. With a $50,000,000 
weekly payroll going to thousands of people who now 
seemingly, want everything, Detroit is one of the greatest 
buy-minded markets in America. 


In this area over 360,000 families read and believe in 
The Free Press every morning. During 1942, its circu- 
lation increased at an average monthly rate of 27,433 
copies per day. Within the last sixteen months approxi- 
mately one hundred fifty new advertisers have come into 
its columns and have profited handsomely through their 
customer contacts in the good market this newspaper 
Whenever an advertisement is scheduled for 
Detroit, be sure that your list includes this newspaper. 


offers. 


The Detroit Free Press 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC., Natl. Representatives 
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“He says he’s awfully busy and that all he wants to know is: which 
Cincinnati paper made the biggest gain in retail linage last year?” 


Good question. For the retailer has his feet on the local 
scene, his ads in the local papers, day after day. You can 
figure that the newspaper he picks to do a job is the 
newspaper that’s doing the job . . . the newspaper that 
will do the best job for you. 





RETAIL DISPLAy LINAGE 
1942 ys. 194] 


Daily Enquire, 





In Cincinnati, retailers are swinging to The Enquirer. 
If you’re making up a list that includes the Cincinnati 
market, that’s about all you need to know, isn’t it? 
(Except, perhaps, that The Daily and Sunday Enquirer 
chalked up the biggest circulation gains in the past 10 [ 29 """"*---- 
years—and that The Enquirer has the lowest milline rate 
from 5000 lines up.) 


- Gaineg 





53, 173 lines 


Sunday Enquire, . Cained 209, 17 5 lines 
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THE SWING IS TO 


THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 


Represented by Paul Block and Associates 


SAYS GOOD MORNING TO ITS READERS AND GOOD BUSINESS TO ITS ADVERTISERS 
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NEA Withdraws 
Endorsement of 
“Week of the War” 


OWI Feature Had Been 
Released to Editors 
With Their Cooperation 


WasuHincTon, May 5—One of the 
most unusual relationships between 
government information agencies and 
the press ended this week with for- 
mal withdrawal of the National Edi- 
torial Association’s sponsorship of “A 
Week of the War,” a feature dis- 
tributed to all weekly newspapers. 

The arrangement had been effective 
since March, 1941. It called for pre- 
publication review by the NEA War 
Service Advisory Committee of all 
copy and is believed to be the first 
time that a private agency was per- 
mitted to exercise what was equiva- 
lent to censorship over government 
publicity intended for publication. 

The program of cooperation between 
the NEA and the government pub- 
licity agency, then the Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports, stemmed from a 
general conference of national and 
regional newspaper associations with 
Lowell Mellett in New York City, in 
February, 1941. Mr. Mellett reported 
that important news about defense 
was not reaching weekly readers, and 
the plan to issue “This Week in De- 
fense” was evolved as a solution to the 
problem. Communications and mail- 
ing lists were controlled by NEA and 
no dailies were included. Factual news 
made up the report. 

A speed-up service was inaugurated 
by which all weekly newspaper edi- 
tors received copy from Washington 
each Monday. During the two years 
of operation no question was raised 
as to the objectivity of the report. 

Edwin F. Abels, NEA president, has 
advised Elmer Davis, Director of the 
Office of War Information, that the 
association has decided to withdraw 
its indorsement. It was explained that 
recent OWI policy changes relating 
to the distribution of features elimi- 
nated domestic news from the condi- 
tions of the agreement for pre-publi- 
cation review by the committee of 
editors. Lately, the text of “A Week 
of the War” has been limited largely 
to a summary of military and naval 
communiques. 


Cutting Free Copies 


Helps Rationing 

“It is the deadhead subscriber, the 
recipient of free copies, and the con- 
temporary who are making the great- 
est contribution to voluntary news- 
print rationing in Missouri,” says H. R. 
Long, manager of the Missouri Press 
Association. 

A recent survey of newsprint con- 
‘servation among the so-called small 
town newspapers exempt from the 
requirements of rationing disclosed 
that, in the face of growing subscrip- 
tion demands, the small town daily 
and weekly newspapers of the state 
have reduced their consumption of 
newsprint at the estimated rate of 243 
tons a year. 

The 35 small dailies exempt from 
rationing because they use less than 
25 tons per quarter will save an 
estimated 56 tons during 1943. For 
the 415 weekly newspapers, the year’s 
contribution to voluntary rationing 
will count up to an estimated 187 
tons. 

Most common conservation moves 
have been elimination of delinquents, 
free-over-counter copies, reduction 
office copies, and exchanges. 


SOLD $252,000 BONDS 
Battte Creek, Mich., May 6—En- 
quirer and News carriers, 198 of whom 
participated, sold a total of $252,150 
in War Bonds, an average of approxi- 
mately $1,274 per carrier, in the drive 
just concluded. Seventy-four entered 
the ranks of the “gallant 60,000” with 
sales of from $1,000 to $10,000. The 
newspaper distributed $200 in War 
Bonds and Stamps as prizes to win- 
ners in five city districts and rural 
areas. George Schmid, circulation 
manager, presented $25 bonds to top 
salesman in each and war stamps to 
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the next four high. District super- 
visors finishing first and second in 
total sales for their areas also re- 
ceived $25 War Bonds. The drive, a 
successful promotion, was highly com- 
mended by readers. 

7 


HAD SPECIAL EDITION 

The St. Augustine (Fla.) Record 
April 25 published a special edition 
of 48 pages dedicated to the U. S. 
Coast Guard Training Station, the 
Military Police Training Camp and 
other military forces stationed in and 
near St. Augustine. 


subscription price 


17c A COPY 


in Confederate money 
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WAAC GETS HIGH RANK 


WasHINGTON, May 5—Miss Betty 
Bandel who left the editorial staff of 
the Tucson (Ariz.) Daily Star to join 
the WAAC, is the first member of that 
organization to attain the rank of 
field director, corresponding to the 
Army rank of major. She will be sta- 
tioned here to advise on and coordi- 
nate the work of the thousands of 
WAACs who will be assigned to the 
Army Air Forces. She was woman’s 
page editor and music and drama critic 
of the Star before joining the armed 
forces. 


We found this old receipt in our 
files—$10 for two months subscrip- 
tion. At that time the Appeal was 
in flight dodging the Federals, who 
had seized Memphis. For three, 
years the Memphis Appeal tagged 
along with Confederate Armies in - 
one of the greatest romances of 
American journalism. It was pub- 
lished in six different cities before 
Yankee cavalry captured its edi- 
tors and smashed its equipment. 





HE COMMERCIAL APPEAL has a background which sets it apart from 
In 1846 a Memphis company carried the 
In the Civil War, so great were its 


every other American newspaper. 


Appeal’s colors through the Mexican War. 
services to the South, that it was named the “Voice of the Confederacy.” 
bronze tablets on the Vicksburg battlefield honor “The Appeal Battery,” recruited 
and equipped for the Confederate Army by the Appeal. In the terrible yellow 
fever epidemic of 1878, which almost depopulated Memphis, death cut the staff 


of the Appeal to two men, but no issue of the paper was ever missed. 


@ This is why The Commercial Appeal means so much to its readers. 
are Southerners, and to them The Commercial Appeal is the living bond between 
the beautiful Old South and the modern New South. Imbued with all the 
traditions of its 103 years, The Commercial Appeal has become much more than 
a great newspaper to its readers—it is the most profound influence in their lives. 


@® Certainly The Commercial Appeal offers the surest key to successful adver- 
a great newspaper with an unparalleled reader influence—covering 
the largest market area in the South. And Memphis is one of America’s most 
prosperous markets—listed for months as a top “high spot” city with abnormally 


tising ... 


good business. 


Five 


They 





The Commercial Appeal and The Press-Scimitar are the two great 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers serving Memphis. Represented by National 
Advertising Department of Scripps-Howard Newspapers, New York City. 








eR THE MEMPHIS: 


COMMERCIAL APPE AL 
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This old drawing was also in 
our files—Confederate Col. 
Mosby, the world’s first great 
guerrilla leader. 
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AGAIN an man wins a Pulitzer Prize 


FOR his remarkable picture of a tor- 
pedoed Indian sailor pleading for water, 
Frank Noel of The Associated Press has 
won journalism’s most coveted award, a 
Pulitzer Prize. 

He is the twelfth Associated Press 
staff man to be cited by the Pulitzer 
conmnittee. 

Noel was sent to the Orient by The 
AP in the fall of 1941—months before 
Pearl Harbor. He covered the British 
campaign in Malaya and the siege of 
Singapore. As the Japanese closed in, 

FOR “AN Noel caught a vessel headed for India. 
The boat was torpedoed 270 miles west 
of Sumatra and Noel spent five days in a 


OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE life boat before he landed on treacher- 


ous coral reefs near Padang, Sumatra. 


" It was during his drift at sea that he 
OF NEWS PHOTOGRAPHY made his prize winning picture of the 
Lasear Indian in an adjacent life boat. 
Noel is now assigned as chief photog- 
rapher of The Associated Press in New 
York. 
He is typical of AP men who have 
been winning Pulitzer Prizes for many 
years, 
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202-ADVERTISING 


Vacation Spots Should Be 
Advertised Next 6 Months 


By FRANK E. FEHLMAN 


Number 29 in a series. 
REMEMBER 1928—the year that 

Americans spent over $600,000,000 
in Canada. Next to wheat sales, vaca- 
tion dollars stood second in “Exports 
Division” of the Canadian economy. 
After the last war, France spent tens 
of millions in revamping their trans- 
Atlantic liners so that they might get 
the bulk of American vacation and 
travel dollars. From 1920 to 1930, 
Americans poured over a billion dol- 
lars into steamship tickets, hotels and 
restaurants, owned or controlled by 
the French government and private 
companies. 

And, during the past 10 years, 
American railroads, roadside stands, 
hotels, national parks and tens of 
thousands of vacation points, have col- 
lected millions of dollars from Ameri- 
cans who have finally caught on to 
the idea that a two weeks’ vacation is 
a health-builder and a liberal educa- 
tion for men, women and children. 

Money and No Place to Go 

Today things are different; buses are 
loaded to the guards, passenger trains 
are carrying just about twice as many 
passengers as they did five years ago, 
soldiers and sailors are now using half 
of all of our Pullman cars, pleasure 
driving is out because of gasoline re- 
strictions, there are no more coast- 
wise steamers in operation, over half 
of our passenger airplanes are in the 
service of Uncle Sam, and thousands 
of resorts cannot open this year be- 
cause of food shortages, lack of help, 
and gasoline restrictions. 

But, millions of workers have been 
promised two weeks off this year. 
Their union contracts guarantee them 
a two-weeks’ vacation, with pay. Here 
is a situation that has never before 


confronted Americans. We _ have 
money, cars, resorts in every state, 
a guarantee of a vacation—yet, ap- 
parently, we have no place to go. 

If newspapers are to obtain an ap- 
preciable amount of the money usually 
spent each year by hotels, railroads, 
vacation resorts and steamship lines, 
something must be done at once to 
build up travel and resort linage. Two 
plans might be simultaneously set in 
motion to sell the idea of near-by 
vacations—first, a cooperative cam- 
paign; and, second, individual cam- 
paigns that can be sold to taverns, 
fishing lodges, hotels, amusement 
places, picnic grounds and resorts that 
are not more than from 10 to 50 miles 
from your city. 

Cooperative Campaign 

The easiest way—and probably the 
only way—to sell a cooperative cam- 
paign on “vacation near home,” is to 
call an old-fashioned town meeting. 
Invite every restaurant, fishing camp, 
resort hotel, sports shop and picnic 
ground owner. Stage the meeting in 
one of your local hotels and, if pos- 
sible, serve an inexpensive dinner. 
Get the mayor or one of your public- 
minded citizens to preside. Have your 
editor present, also your publisher, if 
possible. 

Explain to the group the importance 
of providing vacation spots for the 
men, women, and children in your 
community. Don’t make a_long- 
winded speech—just state the facts. 
Then ask for comments from the audi- 
ence. Let them make suggestions as 
to how they think the campaign should 
be run—even to copy ideas for the 
advertising. Then have your presid- 
ing guest appoint a committee of five 
or seven men, representing the differ- 
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ent types of businesses present, and 
suggest that a member of your paper 
be allowed to sit in with the com- 
mittee. 

Then make a list of the places that 
can be reached by the average person 
in from a half-hour to two hours. Of 
course, this entails making up a list 
of all the available vacation spots in 
the county or your trading area. 

Editorial Support 

For many years, most of our larger 
dailies have run a page at least once 
a week on which news stories appear 
about resort spots all over the country. 
The only difference in the make-up 
of this page this year is that the stories 
must be confined to near-by resorts 
and vacation spots. A good photog- 
rapher should be put to work imme- 
diately to get pictures of the hotels, 
resorts, eating places and picnic 
grounds that are accessible for those 
in your market who will have two 
weeks off this summer. Stories about 
these places should be written by the 
regular travel editors or reporters. 


If a hundred prospects are signed 
up for the cooperative campaign, the 
per capita cost will be relatively small. 
In addition to the already mentioned 
prospects for the schedule, add the 
clothing stores, sports shops, depart- 
ment stores and other stores that carry 
sports costumes and sporting equip- 
ment. Even though the vacationer 
travels but a few miles, he can be sold 
plenty of equipment and apparel. The 
war is going to end sometime so the 
money invested this year in vacation 
equipment is not lost. 

A full page ad every week, devoted 
to the selected spots that are to be 
advertised will be welcomed by every 
man, woman and child who reads 
your paper. . Every ad should carry a 
map of the territory that is to be ad- 
vertised, show roads, bus lines, rail- 
road lines and, if the map is large 
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enough, the locations of the signers of 
the ads can be indicated on the map. 
This map should appear in every ad- 
vertisement run. 

Individual Campagins 

In normal times, most papers run 
many small advertisements of resorts 
and hotels, under classification heads, 
As an example, the New York papers 
run all of the Catskill resorts under 
a regular heading. Seaside resorts 
carry another heading, etc. 

As we see it, individual campaigns 
can be sold to practically everyone 
who signs the cooperative advertis- 
ing. True, some of them will run 
small space, from one to five inches, 
but when you add up 50 or 60 of these 
small fellows, you have a lot of linage 
every week. 


Mo.-Publishers Okay 
Gov't Paid Ads 


Cotumsia, Mo., May 4—Missouri 
newspaper publishers are overwhelm- 
ingly of the opinion that the federal 
government should purchase adver- 
tising space in daily and weekly news- 
papers to inform civilians of their 
duties in connection with the war ef- 
fort, a survey conducted by the Mis- 
souri Press Association revealed to- 
day. 

More than 200 of the 230 publishers 
who answered a brief questionnaire 
sent out by the press association ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of the 
proposal and only 18 disapproved of 
it, H. R. Long, manager of the associa- 
tion, announced. 


a 

ADVANCE SUN. ISSUE 

The Sunday issue of the Sayre 
(Okla.) Headlight-Journal will come 
out hereafter on Saturday afternoons 
so that rural readers will be able to 
call for their copies if they are in 
town. 
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For Immediate Release 


By PULITZER PRIZE WINNER 


IRA WOLFERT-- 


Attack—and Vengeance! 
(For first publication in newspapers) 


and 


Battle for the Solomons 


also 


They Were Expendable 


e See Here, Private Hargrove 


‘ 


by William L. White 


by Marion Hargrove 
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Seven Came Through 


by Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker 


-ANDB THE VOURNAL-HERALD 


HAS OVER 20% MORE- 
DAILY CIRCULATION 


THAN ANY OTHER DAYTON- 
PAPER AT THE SAME LINE 
RaTE { 


re DAYTON JOURNAL-HERALD 


DAYTON 4 MOCRWING- EVENING - SUNDAY 


GET THE FACTS ABOUT THIS VITAL MEDIUM 
Nationally Represented by The Geo. A. McDevitt Co. 









You can order any one or all of these World War 
smash hits. 





Write To: 
The Bell Syndicate, Inc. 


H. M. Snevily, Gen. Mgr. 


247 W. 43rd St. New York, N. Y. 
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eee es i xX E % «If The Inquirer dropped 
its Sunday issue, some of its 
& S E V E N S Sunday copy would run daily, 


upping The Inquirer’s six-day figures... But if a six-day 





paper added a Sunday issue, some of its daily copy would 
run Sunday, and decrease the weekday ‘total! 


. . » Days per week published—doesn’t make a medium. . . 
The days a paper delivers—does! 





. . . Philadelphia retailers have convinced themselves 
the hard way, by using The Inquirer; depend on it to 
deliver most of their advertising to the most prospects— 


because The Inquirer delivers every day. 


. . » And The Inquirer’s four million line lead over 
| the second paper last year . . . and second place in linage 
among U.S. morning papers . . . wasn’t due to 

the seventh day—but to the extra sales power . . . 


which any advertiser can use at a 


& 


profit, six days or seven! 
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THERE ARE TWO KINDS OF COAL 


Anthracite is the hard coal you burn in 
your furnace. Bituminous is largely used 
for industrial purposes. 
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LUMBER AND IRON AND STEEL 


TIMBER 





ANTHRACITE IS ONE OF 
THE HIGHEST 
HOURLY WAGE INDUSTRIES 


U. S. Department of Labor figures show few 
industries pay a higher hourly wage than 
Anthracite. The great majority pay less. 
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ANTHRACITE MINE WORKERS’ 
EARNINGS HAVE INCREASED 76.9 
PER CENT SINCE JANUARY, 1941 
Department of Labor statistics for Feb- 
ruary, 1943, show that average weekly 


earnings of Anthracite mine workers have 
increased 76.9 per cent since January, 1941, 








MINE WORKERS DEMAND 
OVERTIME PAY AFTER 35 HOURS 
The National Standard is 40 hours a week, 


whereas Anthracite mine workers demand 
35 hours with overtime thereafter. 












































































HOW WELL OFF IS 
THE ANTHRACITE MINER? 

Department of Labor statistics show the 
increase in living costs during the past 


two years has been 19.5 per cent. The 
Anthracite workers’ earnings have increased 


76.9 per cent. 


=—"HOLD THE LINE” 


To raise wages and prices in Anthracite 
would start a spiral of soaring wages and 
prices that would destroy the national anti- 
inflation policy. Inflation for one large 
industry means general inflation for all in- 
dustries — a deadly blow to the war effort. 
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ANTHRACITE WOULD COST YOU 
A LOT MORE 


Granting union demands would mean 
millions of dollars a year—a price increase 
of several dollars a ton on the domestic 
sizes of hard coal you burn in your home. 










“PORTAL TO PORTAL” 


Like all other underground conditions, 
time the miner spends going from mine 
opening to working place is covered by 
present wage payments. Today's “portal 
to portal” demand actually means he would 
be paid twice for this time. 









Anthracite, the Coal You Burn in Your Home 


THE ANTHRACITE INDUSTRY 
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FIGHT FOR FREE NEWS 


THE suggestion has come to Eprror & PuBLISHER 

that newspapers treat the forthcoming food 
conference with “thunders of silence” if the Ad- 
ministration persists in barring reporters from all 
but the perfunctory first and last sessions. The 
reason for this curious reaction is that with hand- 
outs the only available news on the conference, 
the press should reject them as unworthy of 
credence or transmission to readers, and ignore 
the whole proceedings. 

Seldom have we come upon a plan for editorial 
conduct that matches that one for futility and 
destructive possibilities. The press cannot estab- 
lish its right to report public business by abdicat- 
ing its right and function to do so; it can only 
establish and maintain that right by exercising it 
with vigor and continuity, ignoring and surmount- 
ing any barriers that are placed in the way. 

Newspaper men cannot be satisfied with mere 
statements of principle and resolutions if genuine 
freedom of the press is to be saved. We cannot 
be content with letting anonymous corporate 
entities carry on the fight for the rights that the 
Constitution guarantees to all the people. As 
newspapermen, publishers, editors, reporters, each 
one of us has a personal responsibility to see that 
the right of the people to the story of public affairs 
is not curtailed in the slightest degree. That is 
the objective that must be not lost to sight. The 
newspaperman’s right to report news is not a per- 
sonal privilege; it is a trusteeship which he exer- 
cises for the good of the whole public. If the 
journalist is negligent and lets his rights go by 
default, he suffers, but so does the whole structure 
upon which democracy rests. 

Too many of us are satisfied that duty is done 
when we cast a vote in a convention or a board 
of directors for a course of action. That is one 
modern method, but it doesn’t get results. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, with his evident distrust of pub- 
lishers as a group and of certain reporters who 
don’t accept his gospel, lets convention resolutions 
roll off his back like drops of water from a duck’s 
plumage. He knows them of old, and he knows 
how seldom they are supported by individual 
action. 

Appointment by the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association of a strong committee to 
maintain the right of the press to free access 
to news sources is definitely in the right direction. 
Howard Davis, general manager of the New York 
Herald Tribune and past president of the ANPA, 
was the spearhead of the fight to avert licensing 
of newspapers nine years ago, when the National 
Recovery Administration code was being written. 
His steadfast adherence to the fundamentals of 
press freedom then averted that peril. As 
a member of the newly constituted committee, he 
can be relied upon to resist to the utmost every 
effort to limit the right of the newspaper press to 
report news while it is news. He should have the 
personal, earnest support of every newspaperman. 

If a score of newspapermen would take the 
example set by M. Koenigsberg, noted in Eprror 
& PuBLISHER last week, and present to the White 
House their personal appeals for the rights the 
Constitution gives them, Mr. Roosevelt could not 
dismiss them by ignoring them. He would have to 
recognize the strong public interest in international 
negotiations on present and future food problems, 
and he would have to listen to newspapermen 
who petitioned for the right to serve that interest. 

This fight for free news must go on. Selfish 
interests alone ought to be enough to move news- 
paper people to carry it on, with all the power 
that they can command. Above selfish interests, 


ace: — 


Judge not, that ye not be ny 

For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be 
judged; and with what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you again.—St. Matthew VII: 1-2. 





however, is the duty to give the public the news 
of public affairs, safeguarding military secrets, of 
course, but not permitting the cloak of military 
secrecy to be drawn around unrelated subjects. 

Unless individual newspaper people are willing 
to stick out their necks, make this their own per- 
sonal battle, and fight until they have their Con- 
stitutional rights firmly recognized, the chances 
are that this food conference will mark a long 
step toward extinction of the free press. If gov- 
ernment is going to dictate what news shall be 
reported, and what shall not, we shall be well 
along the road on which Hitler and Goebbels led 
the German free press to death and destruction. 


GOOD JOB REWARDED 
NOT MANY newspaper people will dissent from 
the decision of the Pulitzer Prize judges that 
the Omaha World-Herald deserved the top 1942 
award for public service. There were many other 
fine newspaper jobs done during the year, but 
none had more national significance than the per- 

formance of this spokesman of the prairies. 

At a moment when government officials, steel 
industry executives and an army of zealous but 
uninformed local volunteers were trying to gather 
steel scrap for mills that were near the stopping 
point, the World-Herald undertook a task that 
was without parallel in the country. It organized 
the entire State of Nebraska for the collection of 
scrap metals from farm, home, and factory. With- 
out thought of competitive advantage, it sought 
and obtained the help of every daily and prac- 
tically every weekly in the State. That was gen- 
uine journalistic leadership in a critical moment. 

So effective was it, in contrast with the dis- 
appointing accomplishments of other areas, that 
the War Production Board called upon the World- 
Herald to give its operating technique and ex- 
perience to newspapers on a nation-wide scale. 
Under the auspices of the ANPA, a national com- 
mittee, headed by Richard W. Slocum of the 
Philadelphia Bulletin, was organized to apply the 
World-Herald plan on a national scale. The re- 
sults, as all the world now knows, were astound- 
ingly dynamic. The crisis in the steel mills was 
averted. Millions of tons of metal scrap that had 
lain neglected for years was made available, 
through newspaper leadership and_ stimulation, 
for manufacture into vital war materials. After 
all other means of arousing the public had failed, 
the newspapers proved to a skeptical Administra- 
tion that their hold on the nation was firm. 

That demonstration was timely. It refuted 
completely the arguments of the short-thinkers 
who had proclaimed the end of the influence of 
newspapers on public thought. Also, it gave new 
confidence to newspaper people who had begun to 
doubt the efficacy of their efforts. The nation- 
wide jeb was done magnificently, and for setting 
the example that all could follow, the Omaha 
World-Herald richly deserves the handsome recog- 
nition that the Pulitzer judges gave it this week. 






PROTECTING CONFIDENCE 


A BILL to protect newspaper confidences recently 

enacted in Montana impresses us for its 
lucidity and terseness. It is modeled on the Ohio 
statute, and in general is similar in form and in- 
tent to the law which has been put on the books 
of 10 other States during the past decade. The 
States which now recognize that newspapermen 
should be protected against pressures are: Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Montana, New Jersey, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

These include several densely populated States 
and areas in which journalism is carried on with 
enterprise and resolution. There are still 37 States, 
including New York, Illinois, and Texas, where 
newspapermen can be threatened with jail sen- 
tences by politicaJly-minded prosecutors when 
they refuse to reveal the source of news received 
in confidence. It is not too much to hope that 
the several States, with the assistance of their 
local newspaper organizations, should soon fol- 
low the example of the enlightened 11. 

For their guidance, we print again the text of 
the Montana statute, which covers the whole 
problem in a few words: 

“Section 1. This act shall be known and may 
be cited as ‘the reporters’ confidence act.’ 

“Section 2. No persons engaged in the work of, 
or connected with or employed by any newspaper 
or any press association for the purpose of gather- 
ing, procuring, compiling, editing, disseminating or 
publishing news shall be required to disclose the 
source of any information procured or obtained 
by such person in the course of his employment, 
in any legal proceeding, trial, or investigation be- 
fore any court, grand jury, or petit jury, or any 
officer thereof, before the presiding justice of any 
tribunal, or his agent or agents, or before any 
commission, department, division, or bureau of 
the State, or before any county or municipal body, 
officer, or committee thereof. 

“Section 3. All acts or parts of acts in conflict 
herewith are hereby repealed.” 


DON’T WASTE PAPER!. 

ONE FACT should be remembered in all con- 

sideration of future paper supply for publica- 
tions during the rest of 1943. That is that nobody 
knows exactly how much wood has been cut in 
Canada for conversion into pulp for all purposes. 
The authority for that statement is the Hon. 
Clarence Decatur Howe, Canadian Minister of 
Munitions and Supply. Any assumption, there- 
fore, that the wood supply is ample, is imprudent. 
Another factor is power. A few days ago, H. J. 
Symington, Power Controller of Canada, declared 
in New York that there would be no curtailment 
of newsprint production due to power shortage. 
And yet, within the week, Eprror & PusiisHer 
received a Quebec dispatch stating that all news- 
print mills in the Lake St. John district would be 
shut down indefinitely, because of a dearth of 
electricity. It should be plain that the future is 
unpredictable in optimistic terms, and that the 
only safe course for users of paper is to practice 
the utmost in economy and avoid all waste. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


AT HIS own request, George A. Brandenburg 

has been reinstated as Chicago editor of Ept- 
tor & Pusuisrer. Personal cireumstances arose 
which prevented him from joining the Saturday 
Evening Post, in accordance with his plans of a 
month ago. The management and staff of Epr- 
tor & PuBLISHER rejoice in the fact that this 
association of the past 12 years will continue. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


CAPT. WILLIAM B. LeFAVOUR, one 
’ of the publishers of the Amsterdam 
(N. Y.) Recorder, has been promoted 
to the rank of major, the advance- 
ment coming just about a year after 
he volunteered his services and was 
commissioned a captain. At the pres- 
ent time Major LeFavour is assistant 
executive officer in charge of cadets 
at the Army Air Forces Classification 
Center at Nashville, Tenn. Major 
LeFavour is treasurer of William J. 
Kline & Son, Inc., publishers of the 
Evening Recorder. 

Major Carter Glass, Jr., co-publisher 
of the Lynchburg (Va.) Advance and 
News, incumbent Virginia state sen- 
ator from the 12th Virginia senatorial 
district, who recently announced he 
would be a candidate for reelection, 
subject to the August Democratic 
primary, has withdrawn from the con- 
test. 

B. B. Weber, Sr., publisher of the 
Salamanca (N. Y.) Republican Press, 
celebrated his 95th birthday at his 
home there on April 16 with four 
generations in attendance. Mr. Weber 
has been actively engaged as a news- 
paper publisher for 73 years. He for- 
merly owned the Bradford (Pa.) Era 
and the Olean (N. Y.) Times. 

Birney Imes, publisher of the Col- 
umbus (Miss.) Commercial Dispatch, 
and Robin Weaver, who published the 
Neshoba County Democrat of Phil- 
adelphia, Miss., announced its sale. 
Mr. Imes and Mr. Weaver acquired the 
paper in 1930. 








In The Business Office 


FRANK McCUE has been appointed 

acting advertising manager of the 
Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker News. 
Advertising Manager Henry W. Stock 
is on naval duty. Mr. McCue has been 
assistant advertising manager since 
1937, a year after he joined the Gan- 
nett Newspapers in Albany as an ad- 
vertising solicitor of the old Albany 
Evening News. 

R. E. Carpenter, advertising man- 
ager of the Sweetwater (Tex.) Re- 
porter, has resigned to become adver- 
tising manager of the Altus (Okla.) 
Times-Democrat. 

Frank L. York, business manager of 
the Troy (N. Y.) Record Newspapers, 
was tendered a dinner at the Troy 
Country Club by fellow-executives on 
April 27, the fortieth anniversary of 
his association with the papers. 

Richard Borwick, a member of the 
advertising department, has been ap- 
pointed director of publicity for the 
Philadelphia Record, it was announced 
by J. David Stern, publisher, and 
Arthur G. Newmyer, general manager. 
Before going to the Record, Mr. Bor- 
wick was advertising solicitor and 
financial editor of the Washington 
Times-Herald. He was at one time 
promotion manager of the old Wash- 
ington Herald, before its consolidation 
into the Times-Herald. Miss Dorothy 
Cantrell, who has been with the Rec- 
ord for more than ten years, will 
continue as promotion manager. 

Richard W. Slocum, general man- 
ager of the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, has just been named chair- 
man for Philadelphia’s big 1944 United 
War Chest campaign. He was unani- 
mously chosen a few days ago at a 
meeting of United War Chest directors 
held at the Warwick Hotel. 

Francis Donohue, on the display 
advertising staff of the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican and American, 
and Mrs. Donohue announced the birth 
of a son recently. 





Boswell Hale, city circulation man- 
ager of the Memphis (Tenn.) Press- 
Scimitar, is the father of a son, born 
to Mrs. Hale April 15 at Methodist 
Hospital. 

Wayne Sellers, former secretary of 
the Texas Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation and recently associated with 
the Marshall News-Messenger, has 
joined the business office staff of the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 

Vernon T. Sanford, secretary-man- 
ager of the Oklahoma Press Associa- 
tion, has been elected a member of 
the board of governors of the Adver- 
tising Federation of America. 


In The Editorial Rooms 


DON CARLSON, former acting bu- 

reau manager for United Press at 
Indianapolis, and Indiana-Kentucky 
news editor, has resigned to become 
editor of the Rochester (Ind.) News- 
Sentinel. Carlson formerly was edi- 
tor of the Elwood (Indiana) Call- 
Leader. 

Victor W. Free has been named 
managing editor of the Indianapolis 
Times to succeed Norman E. Isaacs 
who resigned to become a member of 
the editorial staff of the Indianapolis 
News. Charles Weddle was named 
news editor to succeed Mr. Free who 
has acted in that capacity for four 
years. 

Elmer L. Schuyler, editor of the 
Williamsport (Pa.) Gazette and Bulle- 
tin, celebrated his 80th birthday anni- 
versary on May 2. 

Dale Harrison, formerly New York 
bureau chief of the Chicago Sun, has 
been assigned to the Washington bu- 
reau of the Sun. Wayne Adams is 
succeeding him as head of the New 
York bureau. 

Jack Felt, former city editor of the 
Chicago Sun, has joined the editorial 
staff of Newsweek magazine in New 
York. 

Debs Myers, former day city editor 
of the Chicago Sun, has joined the 
New York branch of the Office of War 
Information. 

Jack Troy, sports editor of the At- 
lanta (Ga.) Constitution, has been 
cited by both the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the U. S. naval cadet selec- 
tion board for work in promoting the 
sale of War Bonds and “for distin- 
guished service in behalf of naval 
aviation.” The naval citation also ap- 
pointed him an honorary member of 
the state naval aviation cadet selection 
board. 

Harrison McGill has returned to the 
Kansas City staff of the Associated 
Press after a brief stretch of Army life 
at Fort Leonard Wood, Mo. McGill 
was honorably discharged on the 38- 
year-old provision. 

Glenn Williams has been transferred 
from the Kansas City staff of the As- 
sociated Press to Wichita, Kan., where 
he will become acting correspondent 
for the press association. Williams re- 
places DeGeorge, who has been called 
to the colors. 

A. Neil Shaw, legislative reporter 
for the San Francisco (Cal.) Examiner, 
has been transferred from Sacramento 
to the rewrite desk in San Francisco. 
Jack Welter, Sacramento bureau man- 
ager, during whose illness Shaw 
helped cover the legislature, has re- 
turned to work. 

Mason Yould has been appointed 
editor of the Anaheim (Cal.) Daily 
Bulletin. Yould has had a long career 
on midwest and Pacific Coast news- 
papers, including the previous 18 years 
as city editor and managing editor of 
the Santa Ana (Cal.) Register. 

Michael Casino, formerly of the 
Tamaqua (Pa.) Courier, has joined the 
copy desk staff of the Philadelphia 
Record. 








Larry Buttenweiser, who divided his 
Philadelphia years on the editorial 
staffs of the Inquirer and Record, has 
transferred to the Chicago Sun. 

George M. Emery is reading copy 
again for the Philadelphia Record after 
a six weeks siege with pneumonia. 

John McClelland, of the Philadel- 
phia Record’s editorial staff, is taking 
a machinists’ course at one of the 
Quaker City vocational schools. 

Joe Hatcher, veteran political col- 
umnist and writer for the Nashville 
Tennessean, who entered the Army as 
an officer candidate last October, is 
back on the staff continuing his daily 
column. He failed to recover fully 
from a 60-day sick leave given him, 
and made application to return to 
civilian life under the over-age pro- 
vision. 

E. D. Fales has left the Associated 
Press photo desk in New York City 
for the news side of PM. 

Charles H. Rudolph, retired Asso- 
ciated Press operator at the Water- 
bury (Conn.) Republican, has re- 
turned home after four months at the 
U. S. Veterans Hospital, New York 
City. A veteran of the Spanish- 
American War, Mr. Rudolph served 
with the AP in Bridgeport, Conn., 
Rochester, N. Y., and Danville, Ill. 

Don W. Bagwill, city and managing 
editor of the McKinney (Tex.) Daily 
Courier-Gazette and Weekly Demo- 
crat-Gazette, has resigned to accept a 
position with the Ashurn General 
Hospital at McKinney. 

Clifford E. Hall, formerly of the city 
staff of the Waterbury (Conn.) Amer- 
ican, has joined the agency of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborne, in New 
York. For the past three years he had 
been with the advertising and public 
relations department of the Connecti- 
cut Light & Power Co. 

Miss Mildred Graham has been 
named society editor of the Holden- 
ville (Okla.) Daily News, replacing 
Mrs. Byron Hays, resigned. 

Miss Maureen Butler Walsh, society 
editor of the Pryor (Okla.) Daily 
Democrat, has resigned to join her 
husband on the West Coast. 

Gilbert T. Shilson, former head of 
the Associated Press bureau at Lans- 
ing, Mich., has been named chairman 
of the Michigan Public Service Com- 
mission by Gov. Harry Kelly of 
Michigan. 

Charles Hostetler, former sports edi- 
tor of the Marion (O.) Star and as- 
sociate editor of The Exchangite, Na- 
tional Exchange Club publication 
published at Toledo, has joined the 
Dayton (O.) Journal copy desk. 

Clayton Sutton, formerly with the 
Providence (R. I.) Journal and the 
New Bedford (Mass.) Standard-Times, 
now is on the Dayton (O.) Herald copy 
desk. 

David Walsh, former International 
News Service sports writer in Los An- 
geles, Philadelphia and New York, has 
joined the Chicago Herald-American 
sports staff as a sports writer and col- 
umnist. He is writing a daily column, 
“Sporting Circus.” 

Delos Avery, former Chicago Herald 
& Examiner reporter and more re- 
cently a member of the Chicago Sun’s 
rewrite staff, has joined the Sunday 
department of the Chicago Tribune as 
a feature writer. 

Mrs. Virginia Nelson Million, news 
editor of the Clinton (Okla.) Daily 
News, has resigned in order to accept 
a place as general assignment and fea- 
ture reporter on the St. Louis (Mo.) 
Star-Times. 

Francis Stilley, city editor of the 
Shawnee (Okla.) News-Star, has been 
named managing editor to succeed 
Lieut. Jack Spencer, now in the ser- 
vice. Fred Grove has been named new 


(Continued on next page) 
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First 
Dispatches 
From 
Sweden 





RAYMOND 
CLAPPER 


Strategically, Sweden is the most impor- 
tant neutral in Eurepe today. 


Politically, where does Sweden stand? 
Sentimentally, how does Sweden feel? 
Militarily, how does Sweden stack up? 


Raymond Clapper arrived in Sweden 
a few days ago to find out the answers 
to these questions, which bear directly 
upon how costly and how long the war 
may be. 


Clapper’s first dispatches from Stock- 
holm began coming in this week. They 
are candid, careful, enlightening. They 
confirm the judgment of the 22 news- 
papers—outside Clapper’s regular 154 


subscribers—that ordered his present 
series from overseas. 

These 22 newspapers are: 

Allentown Chronicle Kinston Daily Free 
Bangor News Press 


Battle Creek Inquirer 
and News 
Charleston News and 
Courier 
Dallas News 
Fayetteville Observer 
Freeport Standard 
Glens Falls Post 
Hillsdale News 
Ironton News 
Kingston Freeman 


Lake Charles Press 
Lancaster New Era 
Leng Beach Telegram 
Nerfelk Virginian Pilot 
Pert Angeles News 
Roaneke World-News 
San Bernardino Sun 
Scettsbluff Star-Herald 
Seuth Bend Tribune 
Wooster Record 





Clapper’s handling of his reports and 
analyses from Sweden makes it possible 
for you, starting now, to use the series 
from the beginning. We can arrange 
immediate service. 


* 


FEATURE 


SYNDICATE 
220 EAST 42np STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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city editor, Joy Turner sports editor 
and assistant city editor, Nan Dowdry 
feature writer and Mrs. Earl Baker 
society editor. 

Glenn C. Coates, former reporter on 
the Daily Oklahoman, has been elected 
mayor of Elk City, Okla. 

George Lemon Sugg of the staff of 
the Dixie Advertisers of Jackson, 
Miss., has taken on additional duties 
as public relations director for the 
Letourneau Machine Works at Vicks- 
burg, Miss. Mr. Sugg is former man- 
aging editor of the Jackson (Miss.) 
Daily News. 

Miss Jasmine Hatchett of the Durant 
(Okla.) Daily Democrat has become 
the first women to cover state capitol 
news for the United Press at Okla- 
homa City. 

Jack Connor, outdoor editor and 
feature writer, has resigned from the 
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Minneapolis Daily Times to join the 
exploitation department of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer at Des Moines, Iowa. 

Earl Almquist, veteran newspaper- 
man who has worked in Duluth, Min- 
neapolis, Denver and New Orleans, 
has joined the Minneapolis Morning 
Tribune city staff following his honor- 
able discharge from the Army for 
medical reasons. 

Scott Long recently resigned from 
the advertising staff of the L. S. Don- 
aldson Co., Minneapolis department 
store, to join the editorial page staff 
of the Minneapolis Star Journal and 
Tribune. 

Catherine Bailey, sports editor of 
the Shelby (N. C.) Daily Star, is the 
only woman sports editor in the two 
Carolinas and probably of the entire 
South. 

Mrs. Glen W. Naves of the Spartan- 
burg (S. C.) Journal newsroom has 
been promoted from the proof desk to 
general assignments. 

Mrs. Mattye B. Wilroy, church edi- 
tor of the Memphis (Tenn.) Commer- 
cial Appeal, has been promoted to 
colonel of the Memphis Chapter of the 
Women’s Defense Corps of America, 
which she helped to organize. 

Shirley O’Neill, who has been as- 
sistant society editor of the South Bend 
Tribune for several years, has been 
transferred to the control room of 
WSBT, the Tribune’s_ broadcasting 
station. Her place has been taken by 
Mrs. Katherine Woolverton Stoops. 

Charles C. Cohan, real estate editor 
of the Los Angeles Times, has been 
presented with a scroll of appreciation 
by the Los Angeles Realty Board for 
his work in the interest of organized 
real estate. 

Robert Webster, former Golden 
Gloves district featherweight cham- 
pion, now is sports editor of the 
Watertown (S. D.) Public Opinion. 





With The Colors 


JOHN W. DIENHART, Snr., former 

managing editor of the Chicago Her- 
ald and Examiner and city editor of 
the Chicago Sun when it was launched, 
has joined his son in the Army Air 
Force. Mr. Dienhart has been com- 
missioned a captain in the air trans- 
port command. His son, John W. 
Dienhart, Jr., is a pursuit pilot cadet 
at Parks Field, East St. Louis, Mo., 
where he arrived last week after com- 
pleting preliminary studies at San An- 
tonio, Tex. The senior Dienhart was 
with the Hearst organization in Chi- 
cago for 24 years, where he covered 
every beat and position on the Her- 
ald-Examiner from police to editor. 





- Since his retirement from the Chicago 


Sun last July, Mr. Dienhart has spent 
most of his time in Florida. 

Lieut. J. Blake (Tim) Timmons, for- 
mer United Press writer and Amarillo 
Globe-News and Austin American- 
Statesman reporter, has been named 
post public relations officer on the 
staff of Colonel Ralph E. Holmes, 
commanding officer of LAFS, the twin- 
engine advanced air base at Lubbock, 
Texas. 

Louise L. Outlaw, Philadelphia Rec- 
ord reporter, has joined the Women’s 
Auxiliary Army Corps and is at Fort 
Oglethorpe. 

George S. Dix, formerly of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer’s national ad- 
vertising department, is now Captain 
Dix, in command of the 612th Training 
Group, Clearwater, Fla. 

Barney Brady, formerly apprentice 
of the Philadelphia Inquirer’s color 
stereo department, has been commis- 
sion a second lieutenant in the Army 
Air Forces. 

J. F. Gale, U.P. business representa- 
tive at Portland, Ore., has been com- 
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missioned a lieutenant in the Navy, 
and will report for duty about May 15. 
Lloyd Tupling, on the Seattle news 
staff, also has been commissioned as 
a lieutenant in the Navy and will re- 
port for duty some time in May. 

James E. Higby, reporter-photogra- 
pher of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald- 
Journal in Rome, N. Y., has entered 
training at Sampson, N. Y., Naval Sta- 
tion. 

Robert M. Blanchard, formerly of 
the Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker 
News editorial staff, has been commis- 
sioned a lieutenant in the Army and 
assigned to the West Coast with a bat- 
talion of engineers. He is a son of 
L. R. Blanchard, Rochester, N. Y., 
news and editorial director of the 
Gannett Newspapers. 

Leonard Lewis, former member of 
the Detroit News editorial staff and 
the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette and 
Pontiac (Mich.) Daily Press, has been 
commissioned an ensign in the Navy 
and has been assigned to be assistant 
to the officer in charge of Navy re- 
cruiting in Chicago. 

Barclay Dillon, former reporter and 
photographer for the Birmingham 
Post, now a lieutenant in the Army 
Air Forces in the Southwest Pacific, 
has been awarded the Distinguished 
Flying Cross for heroism in action. 

Clifford King, member of the Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram sports 
staff, reported to Camp Wolters, Tex., 
as an Army private April 30 . 

Roger Dove, formerly of the sports 
staff of the Hartford (Conn.) Courant 
and the Waterbury (Conn.) Repub- 
lican, is with the Army Air Forces at 
Miami Beach, Fla. 

Jerome S. Kornreich, formerly of 
the business office staff of the Water- 
bury (Conn.) Republican and Amer- 
ican, has been promoted to first lieu- 
tenant in the personnel section of the 
Army Air Forces at Wright Field, 
Dayton, O. 

Lieut. J. Leland Gourley, former 
Associated Press sports writer in Okla- 
homa City, has been named special 
service officer of the 94th Division, 
stationed at Camp Phillips, Salina, 
Kan. 

W. G. Strong, publisher of the Oke- 
man (Okla.) Daily Leader, has just 
received the Order of the Purple 
Heart, for a wound received on Aug. 
8, 1918, at the close of the Chateau- 
Thierry drive in France. 

E. J. Slayman of the editorial staff 
of the Miami (Okla.) Daily News- 
Record has been inducted into the 
U. S. Army. 

Jack Spencer, former managing 
editor of the Shawnee (Okla.) News- 
Star, has been appointed a lieutenant, 
j. g., in the Naval Reserve and ordered 
to Quonset Point, R. I. 

Dick Martin, former aviation editor 
of the Daily Oklahoman and now pub- 
lic relations officer at Tinker Field, 
Oklahoma City, has been promoted 
from first lieutenant to captain. 

Joe Holland, assistant in journalism 
and press relations at the University 
of Oklahoma, has been inducted into 
the Army. He was formerly on the 
editorial staff of the Blackwell (Okla.) 
Daily Journal. 

Tom J. Steed, former managing edi- 
tor of the Shawnee (Okla.) News- 
Star, has entered officer candidate 
school at Camp Davis, N. C. 

E. H. Marshall, advertising manager 
of the Altus (Okla.) Times-Democrat, 
has been inducted into the Army. 

Jack O. Stone, former sports as- 
sistant for the Oklahoma City Times, 
has received his first lieutenant’s com- 
mission at Majors Field, Texas. 

Hubert C. Moody, Charlotte (N. C.) 
News employe, has entered the Army. 
He has two brothers in the service. 

John L. Thomason, former Spartan- 


burg (S. C.) Herald city hall reporter, 
has successfully completed the naval 
officer’s training course at Northwest- 
ern University, II. 

Ben T. Griffin, Jr., former Spartan- 
burg (S. C.) Herald-Journal staff pho- 
tographer, has been promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant and is now on duty 
with the Army Signal Corps at Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

Corwin F. Overton, former manager 
of the Los Angeles Times Federal 
Credit Union, has been promoted to 
captain in the Army Air Forces. 


Private Clifford H. Harris, former 
assistant sports editor of the Siour 
City (Iowa) Journal and former sports 
editor of the Rapid City (S. D.) Jour- 
nal, has been appointed associate edi- 
tor of the March Field Beacon at 
March Field, Riverside, Cal. 


William E. McKenzie, sports editor 
of the Eau Claire (Wis.) Leader and 
Telegram until he entered service last 
June, has been commissioned second 
lieutenant following completion of his 
OCC at Fort Benning. 

Cleaves A. Jones, former Los An- 
geles Times city hall reporter now 
serving with the Army Air Forces in 
England, has been promoted to the 
rank of major. He was an aviator in 
World War I. 

DeLacy Wyman, of the Charlotte 
(N. C.) News Printing House sales 
staff, has gone into the Army. 


Paul Neville, formerly on the staff 
of the South Bend Tribune, now a 
sergeant in the Army base in Rich- 
mond, Va., is the author of a 250-page 
book entitled “By the Grace of God— 
and the Filipinos,” soon to be pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Publishing 
Company, of New York. 

John F. Rogers, former Memphis 
(Tenn.) Press-Scimitar reporter, has 
been promoted to technical sergeant 
at Keesler Field, Miss. 

Vernon W. Fiet, of the Albany 
(N. Y.) Times-Union advertising de- 
partment, has joined the U. S. Navy. 

Robert Allett, managing editor of 
the Valparaiso (Ind.) Vidette-Mes- 
senger, has been commissioned an en- 
sign in the United States naval re- 
serve and will enter an aviation 
training program. His duties as man- 
aging editor will be assumed by Avery 
P. Weaver, general manager. 

Pvt. John Baer, former political re- 
porter of the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot 
and correspondent for a number of 
trade journals, is a hospital patient 
at the Fort Bragg Hospital in North 
Carolina while entertaining a case of 
measles. 





Wedding Bells 


EILEEN COTTER, of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer's circulation accounting 
department, has been married to Pri- 
vate Howard Simon, stationed at 
Madagora Peninsula, Texas. They 
were married at the Church of the 
Transfiguration in Philadelphia. 


Nicholas F. W. Moser, of the Read- 
ing (Pa.) Eagle news-staff, and Miss 
Mary Emily Mentzer were married at 
Reading April 17. 


Miss Mary Maynita Swan, of the 
Atlanta Journal editorial staff, was 
married on Easter Sunday to George 
Gerakitis, of Camp Lee, Va. 


Miss Jane Thompson, formerly soci- 
ety editor of the Clinton (Okla.) Daily 
News was married recently to Lieut. 
Thomas Scribner Dietz, stationed at 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Miss Dorothy Terry of the editorial 
staff of the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune was 
married rectnly to James Austin Bur- 
rows, Jr., attached to the Navy re- 
cruiting station at Tulsa. 
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GINCE long before your grandfather’s 

day, the saying “You pays your money 
and you takes your choice” has been as 
American as apple pie. It bespeaks our 
freedom ... our democracy. 

Part of our heritage has been your 
right to decide for yourself what is best 
for you and what course you shall take, 
granting only that you do not infringe the 
rights of your fellows. 


And why not? You know best what 
you want and need, what you can afford, 
what will give you the most for your 
money. And, barring war-time when you 
gladly accept necessary restrictions, you 
righteously object when anybody tries to 
take away your privilege of self-decision. 

Well, such an effort is now under way. 
It is covered with various cloaks. Some 
of its advocates may be thinking of your 
welfare . . others have an axe to grind. 


This threat deals with the transporta- 
tion of everything you eat, wear or use. 
The effort, if successful, would probably 
specify what must be hauled by Truck- 
Trailer, or train, or boat, or plane. Or 
that the various methods would be lim- 
ited to certain lengths of haul. 

In short, all shipping would fit a “co- 
ordinated pattern” . . . eliminating the 
competitive element that has brought 
about virtually all advancements in our 
transportation system. 

Maybe you think that’s unimportant 
... that you don’t care how your goods 
will be shipped ... that it’s something for 
your grocer, your druggist, your clothier 
to worry about. 


ai 


But remember this: Shipping is a part 
of everything you buy, just as much as 
the leather in your shoes or the freshness 
of your milk. 

You may prefer economy, at the sac- 
rifice of speed and freshness. . . or speed 
may justify a higher cost ... or care in 
handling may be paramount. Whatever 
your need, you know it better than 
anybody else. And you, or your dealer, 
should have the privilege of selection. 


Here’s a simple parallel: When you 
send a message, you can use third-class 
mail, first-class, special delivery, airmail, 
telegraph or telephone. You weigh the 
value against the cost ... and make your 
selection. Who is the best judge? You! 

Few commodities can be definitely 
“typed” as to hauling. Steel and coal are 
widely hauled by Truck-Trailer .. . and 
with excellent reason. Heavy machinery, 
livestock and other incongruous cargoes 
travel, in emergencies, by air. 


The only real questions are: When and 
how does the consumer need the ship- 
ment? And: What costs does he want 
to pay? Obviously, only the consumer 
knows the answers. 


It boils down to this: Our American 
transport system exists solely for the 
benefit of the public. Transport meth- 
ods will succeed to the degree that they 
serve you well. If they serve you poorly, 
you will pass them by and they will fail. 


You pay your money—and you 
SHOULD get your choice! 
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What's Going On 


Of the moves toward restric- 
tion, these are outstanding: 


Repeated efforts to restrict 
motor transport to specified- 
limit short-hauls, and, as a 
purported counter-balance, to 
set a minimum-mileage limit 
on rail hauls. However, many 
of the short hauls are unprof- 
itable and impractical for 
railroads, anyway, while mo- 
tor transport is giving effi- 
cient, economical, undupli- 
cated service on many hauls 
of 1,000 miles and more. 


A “co-ordination program” 
that would put all transport 
facilities in an arbitrary pat- 
tern, without regard for con- 
stantly fluctuating needs and 
conditions and with no 
thought for the public bene- 
fits and service improvements 
that come only from competi- 
tive enterprise. 


Movements to investigate the 
relative economy and fitness 
of railroad, motor and wa- 
ter carriers in transportation 
service.* Such investigation, 
in itself, is entirely reason- 
able. However, since its 
strongest advocates have a 
motive which ignores the 
public welfare, it would seem 
that they expect the results 
to work in their favor. 





*One such movement is the 
provision, by Congress, for a 
Board of Investigation and 
Research. An excellent re- 
port on the subject matter 
to be studied by the Board 
is contained in a booklet 
“Transportation in the Pub- 
lic Interest.” For free copies, 
address National Highway 
Users Conference, National 
Press Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
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2—CIRCULATION 


Discuss Circulation 
As Revenue Producer 


Central States Group Hears of Its 
Importance . . . Discuss Carrier and 


Delivery Problems 


CHICAGO, May 4—A growing recog- 

nition that the cireulation de- 
partment is rapidly becoming an 
important revenue producing division 
of the daily newspaper, was repeat- 
edly brought to the attention of Cen- 
tral States Circulation Managers 
Association members at their spring 
meeting which concluded here today. 
More than 100 Central States circula- 
tors attended the two-day session at 
which they compared lessons they 
have learned under stringent wartime 
conditions. 

Despite curtailed deliveries and en- 
forced savings of all kinds, circulators 
generally reported their departments 
to be in a healthier condition finan- 
cially than they were in the pre-war 
days. Likewise, greater net revenue 
is being obtained from circulation and 
while service may not be up to par, 
efforts are being made to give news- 
paper readers the best possible serv- 
ice under present limitations. 

Officers Elected 

Thomas L. Adams, Lexington (Ky.) 
Herald-Leader, was chosen Central 
States president, succeeding Edwin 
Mill, Davenport (Ia.) Times, who be- 
comes chairman of the board, Byron 
C. Vedder, Urbana (Ill.) Evening 
Courier, was elected vice-president 
and C. K. Jefferson, Des Moines Reg- 
ister & Tribune, was reelected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Robert M. McIntire, who recently 
resigned from the Des Moines Regis- 
ter & Tribune because of ill health, 
was elected to honorary life member- 
ship in the association. Mr. McIntire 
was formerly manager of agencies in 
the circulation department of the 
R. & T. and he has been an active 
member of Central States, having for- 
merly been president of the associa- 
tion. 

Need for continued conservation of 
newsprint and absolute adherence to 
the 10% overall reduction under 1941 
consumption, were emphasized by 
Matt G. Sullivan, Gannett Newspapers 
circulation director and president of 
International Circulation Managers 
Association. Speaking as a newspaper 
consultant of the Printing and Pub- 
lishing Division of the War Produc- 
tion Board, Mr. Sullivan gave fair 
assurance that a further cut in news- 
print consumption is not likely to 
come in the third quarter of this year, 
but asserted that Canadian pulp and 
paper authorities have told WPB their 
calculations are based on the assump- 
tion that the anticipated 10% reduc- 
tion in use will be achieved. 

Reassures Publishers 

“Upon these two conditions then 
depends the possibility of going along 
without further restrictions,” said Mr. 
Sullivan. “That all newspaper pub- 
lishers continue curtailments and 
economies, making certain that con- 
sumption of print paper in 1943 shall 
not exceed 90% of the amount used 
in 1941, and that the Canadian 
authorities fulfill their expectations to 
be able to supply the quota of news- 
print for the United States. 

“Judging from inquiries and state- 
ments that have come to the Printing 
and Publishing Division, there are 
publishers who believe that should 
they make cuts even below those 
necessarv under the provisions of 
present limitation orders, they might 


be penalized at some future date if 
another curtailment order were 
issued. There definitely can be no 
such penalty or suffering, but rather 
the publisher who does cut below the 
requirements of the limitation order, 
is so much ahead in print paper and 
reduction of expenses. The reason for 
this is that the base of the limitation 
order, or any that might follow at a 
future date will have the same meas- 
uring stick, and that is the tonnage 
used in 1941 to print only the net paid 
circulation. There is no reason for 
anyone to have any misgivings that 
this base would be changed.” 

Savings in newsprint, carrier turn- 
over, women in circulation depart- 
ments and a host of other topics were 
thoroughly discussed by those in at- 
tendance. In each case, it was evi- 
dent that circulation operations have 
undergone many changes which a few 
years ago would have seemed next to 
impossible. 

A. V. Lund, Dizon (lIll.) Evening 
Telegraph, pointed out some of the 
important lessons learned during war- 
time. Contrasting the pre-war period, 
when expensive circulation practices 
were considered necessary, Mr. Lund 
said the war, with its rationing pro- 
grams, curtailed production and 
limited manpower, has forced circu- 
lators to plan their operations on a 
simpler and more sound foundation. 

Citing the Dixon Telegraph as 
typical of many small dailies, Mr. 
Lund said that during the last two 
years his circulation personnel, out- 
side of carrier-salesmen, has been re- 
duced by 40%, yet at the same time, 
“we have been able to secure an in- 
crease in our net profit column of over 
30%. . . . I believe it behooves all of 
us to hold these gains by not per- 
mitting our policies to fall back in the 
rut of pre-war days.” 

Increases Circulation 

Jesse B. Birks, Decatur (Ill.) Her- 
ald & Review, gave his fellow circula- 
tors some hard-headed advice on how 
to increase net circulation revenue by 
spending less and taking in more 
money. He said in part: 

“It seems to me that the most im- 
portant thing to do is make your own 
operation better within your own de- 
partment. Each month, each year 
endeavor to spend less per subscrib- 
er, taking in more per subscriber and 
in this way make a better net profit. 

“How to spend less? Cut off all 
fancy operations; hold down sample 
copies, returns; cut promotional ex- 
penses; cut off all special bundles... . 
Challenge all of your operations. 

“How to take in more money. Raise 
your rates.” 

Mr. Birks said that the Decatur 
papers’ total circulation income is now 
50% higher than it was 10 years ago; 
income per subscriber is now 39% 
higher and total circulation delivered 
is 25% higher. Translated into dol- 
lars, he said, this means $105,000 more 
gross income in the circulation depart- 
ment and from a loss to an actual net 
profit. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
talks from the standpoint of smaller 
dailies was that of L. Gilford Eden, 
New Castle (Ind.) Courier-Times, 
who discussed “The Big Freeze in New 
Castle.” He told how the Courier- 
Times has been obliged to “freeze” its 
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circulation as of last February in 
order to meet newsprint restrictions 
in the face of comparatively greatly- 
expanded circulation. When the 
freeze went into effect, the paper car- 
ried a _ front-page announcement: 
“Sorry, but the Courier-Times can 
accept no new subscribers.” Carriers 
were instructed to tell “prospects” 
that they were accepting “stops” only 
and would keep them on the waiting 
list. Newsstand sales were cut to 
practically nothing and the Courier- 
Times refused to sell more than one 
copy over the counter to each cus- 
tomer. 
Don't Overlook Complaints 


Rex Fisher, East St. Louis (lIll.) 
Journal, sounded a challenge to cir- 
culators not to overlook carrier com- 
plaints and misses. He told what 
newspapers are doing to solve skipped 
delivery problems, based on a sur- 
vey among Central States members. 
He said that most newspapers are 
continuing to pay attention to com- 
plaints, and have a definite follow-up 
policy when a subscriber reports a 
missed paper. Many newspapers re- 
quire their carriers to have a tele- 
phone and when a complaint is re- 
ceived at the office, the carrier is 
notified, or if he is not available, the 
carrier nearest to the route is asked 
to make delivery. Stressing the im- 
portance of service as a good will 
builder, Mr. Fisher asserted: Wouldn’t 
it sound silly and wouldn’t it sound 
like backslider talk for us to say, or 
to let anyone in our office say to a 
missed subscriber, ‘I’m sorry, but we’ll 
have to let you do without a paper 
today’.” 

Carrier turnover is likely to be 
accelerated somewhat in communi- 
ties where high school boys are being 
encouraged to volunteer for farm 
work this summer, it was pointed out 
by Robert Furman, Des Moines Reg- 
ister & Tribune. This situation may 
not be as acute as anticipated, he said, 
because many city boys may find that 
farming is not as romantic as it would 
appear. Circulators need to be pre- 
pared, however, for an exodus of boys 
who may, at least, want to try their 
hand at farm work. One suggestion 
is to have the boy take a leave of 
absence and appoint a substitute for 
a two-week period. Then, if the boy 
does not find farming to his liking, he 
can return to his newspaper route. 

Charles H. Harmer, Cedar Rapids 
(Ia.) Gazette, reported that carrier 
turnover is probably one of the worst 
headaches that beset the circulation 
manager today. To meet this prob- 
lem, he said, a circulator must resort 
to any expedient that will solve the 
problem even in part. Byron Vedder, 
Urbana Courier, also discussed car- 
rier turnover, based on a survey of 
Central States members. The trend 
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apparently is to use carriers of a 
younger age, and in some cases, to use 
girl carriers for evening papers. Man- 
agers who have turned to boys be- 
tween 12 and 14 feel that these car- 
riers will be on the routes a longer 
period of time and thus lessen the 
turnover in the future, Mr. Vedder 
pointed out. Many of the papers are 
offering more carrier parties and 
other special incentives to keep the 
carriers happy and to hold their inter- 
est. One circulator reported carrier 
turnover as high as 110% for the year 
1942, while another stated that turn- 
over since June, 1942 , has been 
around 70%. 


Has New Organ for 
Carriers, Distributors 


“Sun Guide” is the name of a new 
monthly house publication launched 
by the Chicago Sun for distribution to 
city carriers, distributors and country 
and suburban dealers. “Sun Guide” 
is edited by W. B. Wright, of the Sun’s 
promotion department, and carries on 
its masthead the names of Donald J. 
Walsh, Sun circulation manager; N. 0, 
Hansen, suburban and country circu- 
lator, and J. M. Lorrigan, home deliy- 
ery manager. 

“Sun Guide” is designed to knit 
more closely the ties of the Sun cir- 
culation family. It is a four-page tab- 
loid, full of personal items about news 
dealers, distributors and carriers, and, 
in newspaper style, it covers current 
news of Sun promotions, editorial de- 
velopments and business progress. A 
popular feature is a personal column 
“Here and There” which carries brief 
personal bits about Sun distributors 
and members of their families. 


Editing 
the 
Day's News 








Third Edition 
By BASTIAN & CASE 


Used in newspaper copy- 
reading and editing courses 
for 20 years, this standard 
college text has been revised, 
expanded and brought com- 
pletely up to date by Mr. 
Case. It is a comprehensive 
introduction to newspaper 
copyreading, headline writ- 
ing, illustration, makeup, and 
general newspaper methods, 
with sufficient material for 


two full semesters of work. 


426 pp., Ill., $3.50 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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That’s true, even though the elec- 
tric light and power industry in America 
was called on to produce, in 1942, the 
greatest amount of electric power in 
history—189 di//ion kilowatt-hours! 

And at the same time the average cost 


per kilowatt-hour to the consumer was lower 








than ever r before! 

Not only were all the demands of war 
plants, military camps, naval stations, 
and arsenals met—but there remained 27 
billion kilowatt-hours of electrical energy 
to take care of the needs of shops and 
stores, 30 billion for homes, 13 billion for 
public transportation, street lighting, and 
other uses. 

These are some ot the accomplishments 
of the electric light and power industry 
and of the electrical manufacturers who 
build the equipment used to generate, 
distribute, and utilize electricity—work- 
ing together with the teamwork so typi- 
cally American. 


How We Helped 


POWER GENERATION. More than 
one half of all the electric power gener- 
ated by electric light and power com- 
panies in the U. S. is produced by gener- 
ators manufactured by General Flectric. 

And such has been the improvement in 
the efficiencies of turbine-driven gener- 
ators that if the electric power used in 
ig42 had been produced with the ma- 
chines of 1924, it would have required 
more than a million extra cars of coal 
and one hundred and forty thousand 
men just to mine and haul this extra coal. 


POWER DISTRIBUTION. To have 
ample power available wherever new 


PRODUCTION 


Billions of Kilewott-hours generated 
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RESIDENTIAL USE 


Average Kilowatt-hours of electric 
power used per residential customer 
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war plants have sprung up requires large 
and highly efficient transforming and 
switching equipment and the solution 
of highly intricate engineering problems. 
General Electric has had a hand, and a 
head, in the development and manufac- 
ture of much of this equipment. 

POWER UTILIZATION. Building ma- 
chines, lamps, and appliances that put 
electricity to work more efficiently in 
factories and homes is one of our most 
important jobs. The United States has 
more of these electrical helpers than any 
other nation. In 1942, the average home 
used twice as much electricity as in 
ig30, and in those 12 years the average 
price per kilowatt-hour decreased 40%. 

* * * 

This is only a small part of the story of 
America’s electrical industry. When the 
full story becomes history with the pass- 
ing of the years, it will reveal a group of 
men who, with a determination which 
now seems providential, kept on—co- 
operatively developing new and better 
equipment, increasing generating capac- 
ity, lowering costs, expanding service, 
planning always to be ready for the de- 
mands of the future. It will be a story of 
remarkable. vision and courage—for it 
all had to be planned, and the work 
started, years ahead of the need. 

The next time you meet a man from 
your electric service company, be he the 
local manager, or meter reader, or spurred 
lineman carrying out his assignment in 
rain, sleet, or heavy winds, give him 
a word of encouragement—for he is the 
man who is making it unnecessary for 
you to stand in line for electric current. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 


RESIDENTIAL COST 
Average cost per Kilowott-hour to 
residential customers 
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As of December 31, 1942, G-E employees were buying $54,248,600 worth of War Bonds. 
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Derby Coverage 
Proceeded 
As Usual 


Photo Services Sent Large 
Staffs ... With 
Permission of ODT 


By JACK PRICE 


Regardless of wartime difficulties 
the Kentucky Derby was pictorially 
covered as thoroughly and completely 
as any previous race. Several weeks 
before the event all the major picture 
syndicates applied for and received 
the approval of the ODT for Pullman 
reservations for their cameramen as- 
signed to the story. As we under- 
stand the situation, ODT requested 
the railroads not to sell Pullman 
reservations to Louisville for several 
days in advance and after the famous 
race at Churchill Downs. This might 
have tied up the photographers in 
Louisville for a week. 

The foresight of the picture syndi- 
cates in obtaining the ODT travel pri- 
orities made it possible for the outfits 
to route their cameramen to various 
strategic points in coal areas for cov- 
erage of the then threatened coal 
strike. In fact Acme and International 
News Photos had sent their photog- 
raphers to the coal areas directly 
after they had covered the Derby. 
Associated Press did not utilize the 
same crew but had ordered men from 
their various bureaus to the coal as- 
signmeént. 

6 for Acme 

The coverage of the Derby by Acme 
‘was accomplished with six men. Tony 
Sande was sent from New York, 
Tommy Schaeffer was dispatched from 
Chicago, James Donahue and Steve 
Tunder went from the Cleveland 
office, and Brett Harte with an assist- 
ant, both of Louisville, completed the 
staff. 

The INP staff consisted of Tony 
Sarno of New York, Charles Smith, 
sound operator of New York, Charles 
Nichols of Cleveland, Curle Hicks of 
Chicago, and two Louisville photog- 
raphers engaged for the event. 

E. K. Butler of the New York photo 
desk of AP directed their crew of 
camera and Wirephoto men sent to 
cover the event. The special staff 
assigned were John Lindsay and John 
Rooney of the New York office, Julian 
Wilson of Louisville, and Harry Hall 
of the Chicago bureau. Joe Kelleher, 
of the home office, and Ed Bart of Chi- 
cago, were also included in the line-up. 

Each syndicate sent a 40-inch and 
a 28-inch Big Bertha camera for mak- 
ing the long distance shots. The AP 
did not send the 60-inch this year. 

We were informed that pictures of 
the actual finish were put on all the 
wires in better time than on any 
previous race. The time ranged from 
20 to 30 minutes from the taking of 
the photo until it was received over 
the networks. 

An Outstanding Assignment 

Acme and INP each rented Louis- 
ville studios for operations during the 
event but AP used its own bureau 
located in the Courier-Journal build- 
ing. The three syndicates sent the 
special mail-service prints directly 
from the Louisville offices. 

The Kentucky Derby ranks with 
the World’s Series baseball games as 
the two outstanding assignments 
which require special treatment. Plans 
are carefully laid long in advance with 
consideration for any emergency. 
These two assignments are covered in 
what may be termed a military man- 
ner. Each photographer is detailed 


to cover a particular angle and allow- 


ances are made for messenger service 
in order that his photos may be put on 
the wires at a given time. One mis- 
hap could cause confusion embar- 
rassing to the individual and his syn- 
dicate. Close cooperation, perfect 
timing and efficient workmanship 
based upon experience makes it pos- 
sible for the picture syndicates to pro- 
duce the excellent results evident in 
the coverage of these events. 


Book on Editing 
THE third edition of “Editing the Day’s 

News,” by George C. Bastian and 
Leland D. Case, has just been received 
and read carefully. Naturally, this 
department is concerned mainly about 
the text devoted to newspaper photog- 
raphy, hence we will only review that 
portion of the book. 

In a chapter, “The Camera Turns 
Reporter,” a resumé of pictorial jour- 
nalism is presented. The title means 
that the camera does a visual report- 
ing job. Most of the text is directed 
to the selection and use of pictures. 
In fact a syllabus is given for pic- 
ture editors which may be useful. 

Although the authors stress the im- 
portance of pictorial reporting and 
the proper use of photos they also 
point out that picture values are en- 
hanced when properly captioned. In 
fact they compare the early editions of 
Life magazine which had less text 
than the present editions as an ex- 
ample of the necessity for accompany- 
ing pictures with as much written de- 
scription as possible. 

It is difficult to condense the sub- 
ject of newspaper photography into 
one chapter but the authors have done 
a fairly good job in presenting it with- 
out setting themselves up as experts 
in this field. The book on the whole 
is a good piece, well put together, and 
we recommend it for’ instructional 
purposes. 


Auld in Marines 
EARL LEE AULD, popular in news- 
paper photographic circles, recently 
left his position as field representative 
of General Electric Lamp Co., Nela 
Park, Cleveland, to accept a commis- 
sion as first lieutenant in the Marines. 
Auld joined G.E. in 1940 at Nela Park 
and later became an eastern repre- 
sentative for that concern. 

Norman C. Lipton, a native of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been appointed 
to succeed Auld. Lipton a graduate 
of City College of N. Y. was at one 
time a sports writer on the Brooklyn 
Standard, an editor for several Faw- 
cett publications and later an editor 
and technical assistant for the E. Leitz 
Co. house publication. 


Pictures for Bonds 
PRIZE photographs taken by members 
of the Press Photographers Asso- 
ciation of New York and exhibited at 
the Museum of Science and Industry 
in Radio City were auctioned for ap- 
proximately $15,000 worth of bonds 
last week. 


Joins Life Staff 
ED CLARK, Nashville Tennessean 
photographer for the last 13 years, 
has signed a contract with Life maga- 
zine effective May 15 and will leave 
the Tennessean on that date. He will 
continue to make Nashville his home 
and headquarters, but will be subject 
to call from Life’s New York offices 
and will cover assignments through- 
out the United States. 


Fined for Attack 

BURDETTE L. STRASSBURG, husky 
machinist, on April 28 was found 

guilty of battery for an assault upon 

Julian Robinson, Los Angeles Times 

photographer, last Feb. 23 in the corri- 

dors of the Hall of Records there. 
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Judge Ida May Adams fined him $50 or 
25 days in jail. Robinson had been as- 
signed to take a picture of Strassburg, 
defendant in a paternity case at the 
time. As Strassburg emerged from the 
courtroom, Robinson snapped his pic- 
ture. The defendant immediately 
leaped at him, struck him in the side 
of the head and knocked him to the 
floor. While Robinson was prone on 
the floor he was struck again by 
Strassburg who finally was subdued 
by combined efforts of several other 
photographers and his own attorney. 


® 
ROGERS MEMORIAL 

Presentation of an oil protrait of 
Pilot Officer Stuart Rogers, Jr.,. RCAF 
flier killed over England on Feb. 7 
and formerly with the New York 
Daily News circulation department, 
was the principal feature of a mem- 
orial service held recently at the News. 
The presentation was made in behalf 
of News employes to his father, Stuart 
Rogers, News assistant city editor; his 
mother, and his sister Naomi, who is 
with the editorial department. Air 
Marshal William A. Bishop, chief of 
the RCAF, was the principal speaker 
at the ceremony presided over by 
Robert G. Shand, city editor. Air 
Marshal Bishop was introduced by 
Capt. J. M. Patterson, publisher. A 
memorial plaque—a reproduction on 
copper of a photograph of Rogers—was 
dedicated in the circulation depart- 
ment. He was the first News employe 
to be killed in combat. 

* 


WINS PRIZE 

New Brunswick, N. J., May 4—Miss 
Marguerite McCollum, winner of the 
New Jersey Press Association award 
to the outstanding senior journalism 
student in Rutgers University’s School 
of Journalism, was further honored 
this week when she was awarded the 
annual Jersey Journal prize. Miss 
McCollum was voted by a faculty 
committee to have submitted the best 
essay on newspaper leadership on the 
civilian front during war. She was 
presented with a $25 check by Rudolf 
Lent, business manager. The winner 
is complementing her studies in jour- 
nalism on the staff of the New Bruns- 
wick Daily Home News and will join 
the New York staff of the Interna- 
tional News Service after her gradua- 
tion in May. 


WOMEN ON COVERS 


All national magazines in the United 
States have been invited by the Of- 
fice of War Information to portray 
women in necessary civilian jobs on 
covers which will be on the stands on 
Labor Day, 1943, when more women 
are at work in the United States than 
ever before in history. 
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La.-Miss. AP Group 
Elects E. P. Wilkes 


New Orveans, La., May 3—Members 
of the Louisiana-Mississippi Associ- 
ated Press Association, meeting here 
yesterday commended the undated 
stories on the war and roundups on 
Washington news but agreed that 
more adequate coverage of state news 
was ‘needed. 

Andrew Harmon, publisher of the 
Hattiesburg (Miss.) American, was 
elected by the organization as a com- 
mittee of one to take charge of ex- 
pansion of state news in Mississippi, 
and C. P. Liter, managing editor of 
the Baton Rouge (La.) State Times 
and Morning Advocate, in charge for 
Louisiana. 

The association elevated E. P, 
Wilkes, publisher of the Gulfport 
(Miss.) Herald, from vice-chairman to 
chairman for the coming year. He 
succeeds T. M. Callahan, retiring 
chairman, Ralph Nicholson, publisher 
of the New Orleans Item, was elected 
vice-chairman, succeeding Mr. Wilkes, 

L. K. Nicholson, president of the 
Times Picayune Publishing Company 
opened the one-day meeting. 


a 
FDR ASKS FOR BOOK 
From the White House, dictated by 
one of the staff secretaries, came a 
note this week to Jerry Doyle, Phil- 
adelphia Record cartoonist, asking 
whether it would be possible to get 
an autographed copy of the artist’s 
new book depicting the current war 
era in cartoons. The request was 
made in behalf of President Roosevelt 
—and needless to say, the request was 
speedily granted. The book, of course, 
specializes in a number of sketches 
featuring the familiar eye-glasses and 
tilted cigarette holder of F.D.R. 
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ORDER NOW... NEW 1943 | 
Standard Advertising Register — 
In these days of rapid fire shifts, the new © 


1943 Standard Advertising Register and 
Service will keep you abreast of these 
changes. 


The Register lists over 11,000 national 


and sectional advertisers. It gives the , 


executive personnel of each including 
advertising manager, sales manager, 
buyer of printing. It shows the agency or 
agencies placing the account, territory 
covered and types of media used. In fact, 
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it gives all information necessary to effec: 


tively solicit the advertiser or agency 
either by mail or in person. 
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CROSS ROADS OF THE WORLD! 


, AT MIAMI, Flight 10 is loading 
passengers, mail and express for 
points across the United States — for 
Canada and Alaska — for Hawaii and 
Australia. 

A transport plane in war paint is 
coming in, with people and cargo from 
India, Africa and South America. 

As soon as some of its passengers 
are transferred to the waiting ship, 
Flight 10 will be ready to go. 


Today, any airport is truly a “cross 
roads of the world!” 

Its airways feed into a vast, invisible 
web over which day-and-night Airline 
schedules carry important passengers 
and cargo between hundreds of U. S. 
towns and cities, and to scores of 
foreign countries. 


In addition, the Airlines fly a giant 
fleet of transports for the Army and 
Navy, to carry men and material to 


every war zone throughout the world. 


Over a global system of airways, Air 
Transport will one day be devoted 
entirely to friendly commerce, with 
the nearest airport your short-cut to 
any point on earth! 

» » » 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; 
please cancel early if plans change. When you use 
Air Express speed delivery by dispatching shipments 
as soon as they’re ready. Air Transport Association, 
1515 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


PASS THE AMMUNITION ... BUY BONDS! 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


AIR TRANSPORT GETS THERE FIRST... PASSENGERS...MAIL...AIR EXPRESS 








32-CLASSIFIED 


Censorship of 
Classified Will 
Build Business 

Need Seen for “Standards of 


Acceptance” for Various 
Fields to Avoid Abuse 


By FELIX S$. TOWLE 


Standards of acceptance for classi- 
fied advertising are as varied as the 
policies of the newspapers and the 
localities in which these publications 
are located. It would be highly im- 
practical to attempt to create a code 
of ethics for the acceptance and pub- 
lication of classified advertising ap- 
plicable to all newspapers. Aside 
from a basic aim to publish better 
and more productive advertising and 
protect the readers and advertisers of 
the newspaper, standards of accep- 
tance are a matter of local conditions 
and problems. There are, however, 
some exceptions to the rule. 

Resort advertising which is re- 
moved from the status of a local ap- 
peal to local readers; out-of-town ad- 
vertising; and the utilization of the 
classified advertising columns in 
staffing the essential industries are a 
few exceptions that have necessi- 
tated a more or less general or na- 
tional policy of censorship. With the 
continued and greater use of classified 
advertising, additional classifications 
will have to be considered in this 
“exception” group. For example, the 
“Automobiles Wanted” classification 
is the newest “problem child” that 
will warrant an addition to the stand- 
ards of acceptance of many publica- 
tions. 

Accessory to Inflation 

As is always the case, with the: de- 
mand exceeding the supply for auto- 
mobiles, prices have sky-rocketed and 
exorbitant demands for premium 
prices are asked—and received. Un- 
fortunately, the classified columns of 
the newspapers have become an ac- 
cessory to this inflationary measure by 
the acceptance and publication of ad- 
vertising copy for the sale and pur- 
chase of these wartime-priced auto- 
mobiles. Individual censorship of this 
copy by a newspaper, at this time, 
might prove an expensive reformation 
whereas a policy of general censor- 
ship, by all newspapers, could prove 
itself the solution to the problem. 

The dealer copy of this type of ad- 
vertising is, perhaps, the most serious. 
And, too, it is practically beyond rea- 
sonable, individual policing of any 
single publication. This is predicated 
upon the fact that the burden of proof 
of the veracity of the published state- 
ments rests with the newspaper rather 
than with the advertiser. When a 
dealer advertises to pay unbelievably 
high prices for certain model automo- 
biles, it is most difficult for a news- 
paper to either question the sincerity 
of his offer or prove his failure to 
fulfill his advertised promise. Yet, 
failure by the newspaper to regulate 
or eliminate advertising of this nature 
will tend to lessen reader confidence 
as well as discourage legitimate ad- 
vertising. It is a real danger to any 
classified advertising section. 

Recently, in Milwaukee, Wis., the 
Better Business Bureau sponsored a 
meeting (E. & P., April 10, page 18) 
between automobile dealers in Mil- 
waukee County and the CAMs of local 
newspapers to adopt a program for the 
protection of the public from improper 
advertising and sales practices in the 
retail automotive field. Currently, in 
Washington, D. C., automobile dealers 
and associations have appealed to the 





local newspapers and the CAMs for 
concerted action that would eliminate 
similar existing conditions in that 
particular city. 

Milwaukee Agreement 

In Milwaukee, an advertising pro- 
gram was adopted wherein the deal- 
ers agreed to advertise only as dealers, 
and not under personal names; to dis- 
continue advertising prices that would 
be paid for specific models; and the 
elimination of such phrases as “High- 
est Prices Paid,” etc. The program 
became effective as of April 1, 1943. 

With the discontinuance, by the au- 
tomobile manufacturers, of new mod- 
els, classified advertising saw the 
“Automobile” classification join the 
ranks of the war “casualties.” The 
“Automobiles Wanted” classification, 
within the past six months, has de- 
veloped to the stage of becoming a 
potential major classification. In time 
to come, a similar situation in other 
classifications, particularly the Mer- 
chandise classifications, might result. 
Now is the time to correct this exist- 
ing evil and become equipped to meet 
future situations through an adequate 
code of ethics or standards of accep- 
tance. 

The problem of the “Automobiles 
Wanted” classification is not a difficult 
one to solve. It is purely a matter of 
censorship, but not an individual cen- 
sorship—its success depends upon the 
cooperation of the dealers and the 
newspapers. By mutual agreement, 
the danger it represents to advertisers, 
industry and readers can be removed 
as quickly as all interested parties de- 
cide to take action. 

From the standpoint of the news- 
paper there is unlimited justification 
to seek the removal of this mislead- 
ing advertising from its classified col- 
umns. Substantial legislation, state 
and municipal, exists in most cities, 
towns and communities for the elim- 
ination of misleading advertising; 
blind or box number advertisements 
are wholly within the control of the 
publications; and censorship rules can 
always be invoked or established to 
exercise complete control of the ac- 
ceptance of copy. 

Threat to Business 

Considering the position of the 
dealer, the continued publication of 
this type of copy will result only in 
highly competitive and expensive ad- 
vertising copy and campaigns; the dis- 
sipation of established reputations; 
and a threat to the future stability of 
their business. A cooperative action 
by the dealers should be of prime im- 
portance to them. 

Another type of dealer copy that 
threatens the present and future of 
the automotive business is the “Auto- 
mobiles Wanted” copy for out of town 
delivery. Today, automobiles are vital 
to the war industry and efforts of 
every community. The “pirating” of 
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automobiles, through this kind of ad- 
vertising copy, is as detrimental to the 
home front transportation system as 
labor pirating is to the production 
lines. Dealer cooperation with the 
local newspaper, through the CAMs, 
is not only expedient but a patriotic 


action that should get consideration. 


Automobile dealers, as well as local 
newspapers, are local merchants who 
have contributed to local development 
and growth; defended local interests; 
and will benefit by local loyalty to 
the life of their community when the 
dawn of peace restores normalcy to 
business. 

Publishers’ groups and associations; 
advertising managers and CAMs’ re- 
gional, state and national associations 
are banded together for the protection 
and perpetuation of the best interests 
of their enterprises. The development 
of a plan, based on the experience 
and investigations of all these various 
associations and affiliations could serve 
as the basis for the establishment of 
a general or national program to be 
voluntarily applied to any and all 
situations or problems vital to the 
prosecution of our war effort. 

There is always a tendency to “for- 
get” about standards of acceptance, 
codes of ethics, and censorship rules 
and regulations when competition is 
concerned. It is well, however, to re- 
member that censorship is one of the 
most productive business building 
ideas that a CAM can institute. 


Ask Court Action 


Against Newman 

Kansas Crry, May 4—The trustee of 
the bankrupt Kansas City Journal- 
Post Company is seeking a federal 
contempt action against Harry New- 
man, the newspaper’s last editor and 
publisher, to compel him to repay 
$75,900 with 6% interest into the news- 
paper’s assets. 

The trustee, William B. Bostian, has 
asked Federal Referee Henry A. 
Bundschu to find Newman in con- 
tempt and recommend to the federal 
court here that Newman “be punished 
until he shall have paid $75,900 with 
interest” withdrawn from the news- 
paper’s bank account in October, 1941. 

Bundschu, hearing bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings growing out of the newspa- 
per’s rocky financial problems, held 
that the money should be restored as 
part of the newspaper’s assets. 


“SPECIAL” NAMED 


Effective May 1, Lorenzen & Thomp- 
son, Inc., publishers’ representatives, 
have been appointed to represent the 
Cumberland (Md.) News & Times, 
Clarksburg (W. Va.) Exponent & 
Telegram, and Zanesville (O.) News 
in the national advertising field. 
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Chicago Sun Asks 
Reduced Retailers Tax 


The Chicago Sun this week launched 
an extensive editorial campaign, de- 
manding that the Illinois state legisla. 
ture act immediately to reduce from 
2 to 1% the retailers’ occupation tax, 
more familiarly known as the sales 
tax. The Sun, in a series of news 
articles and editorials, points out that 
the state treasury now has a surplus 
of $67,000,000 available for general 
state purposes and that by reducing 
the sales tax to 1%, an estimated an- 
nual savings of $30,000,000 would re- 
sult to the people of Illinois. 

A difference of opinion as to the 
manner in which her column was dis- 
played in the Sun, resulted in the 
resignation this week of June Pro- 
vines, whose column has appeared in 
the Sun since its inception. 

Miss Provines, who was formerly a 
reporter before becoming a columnist 
for the Chicago Daily News, has con- 
ducted a column of anecdotes about 
Chicago personalities since 1928, when 
she started the feature “This Gala 
World” in the Daily News. In 1933, 
she joined the Chicago Tribune, con- 
ducting her column under the heading 
of “Front Views and Profiles.” She 
resigned from the Tribune to join 
the Sun late in 1941 when the new 
Field paper was started. 

Headline treatment of her column, 
which was moved from the back page 
to the society section this week, re- 
sulted in Miss Provine’s resignation. 
E. Z. Dimitman, executive news edi- 
tor of the Sun, said that another col- 
umnist would probably be obtained 
to replace Miss Provines. 

Three additions to the Sun’s local 
staff was announced this week. They 
include Shirley Katzander, formerly 
of the Philadelphia Inquirer; William 
Flannagan and Justin McCarthy, the 
latter two formerly with the Daily 
News. 


SECURE BLOOD DONORS 


Eighty-seven out of a total of 97 
city carriers of the Peterborough 
(Ont.) Examiner secured 235 signed 
blood donor pledges for the Canadian 
Red Cross in the recent drive. The 
campaign was underwritten in a dis- 
play advertising way by 30 local firms 
and supported vigorously in the news 
and editorial columns of the Examiner. 
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Industry is helping win the war... 


Oday industry must help build a peacetime world 


\ Today, all industries must produce as never before 


—must speed the output of food, tanks, planes, 


6 ° 
Electronics alms \ guns, ships and other instruments of war—must 


conserve vital supplies—that we may win quickly 


the TES of War. 2 | a decisive victory. 


Tomorrow, all industries must continue to pro- 
duce—beating swords into plowshares—to prevent 
world-wide unemployment leading to ultimate eco- 

nomic collapse. 


If the world is to prosper, there must be the same 
cohesion among the United Nations during the 
transition period and thereafter as now exists dur- 

ing the world-wide conflict. Internal stability here 

and in other nations can be gained and maintained 
only by sustained industrial production and by 
interdependence. 


The people of this country, in common with the 
people of other lands, will prosper materially and 
spiritually when this war is ended 

but only if plans world-wide in 
scope are formulated promptly for 


A JUST AND DURABLE PEACE, pS. 


Huntington Works 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


Subsidiary of The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 


New York, N. Y. 
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Promotion Dept. Had Part 
In Pulitzer Prize Award 


-By T. S. IRVIN 


AWARD of the Pulitzer Prize “for the 

most disinterested and meritorious 
public service rendered by an Amer- 
ican newspaper” to the Omaha (Neb.) 
World-Herald for its scrap metal cam- 
paign should be loudly applauded by 
promotion people over the country 
with a feeling of personal pride and 
satisfaction. For here, for the first 
time within our memory, was a public 
service campaign worthy of Pultizer 
Prize recognition in which the news- 
paper’s promotion department played 
a large and vital role. 

The great significance of the World- 
Herald’s campaign is not that it suc- 
ceeded so well in Nebraska but that 
it provided the pattern for similar 
newspaper campaigns everywhere over 
the country. Spurred on by the 
World-Herald success, and with the 
World-Herald’s magnificent campaign 
put into their hands for emulation, 
other newspapers over the country 
found it easy to carry on scrap metal 
campaigns in their own communities. 
‘The total of all the local efforts, as 
everyone now knows, mounted into 
one of the greatest and most success- 
ful drives in our national history. 

All Papers Followed Up 

Here was a campaign of public ser- 
vice in which every newspaper in the 
country had a share. It was a cam- 
paign in which every newspaper pro- 
motion department, so far as we know, 
had a share. 

The award, too, serves to emphasize 
the vital wartime services which the 
newspapers of our country are ren- 
dering aside from their primary func- 
tion of keeping our people fully and 
realiably informed. In almost every 
mail these days we find promotional 
evidence of these services. A short 
while ago, for instance, the New York 
Journal-American ran an excellent 
full page advertisement headlined 
“These too are bombs!”—the bombs 
being clips from the paper showing 
how it encourages and stimulates 
public participation in essential home 
front activities. The ad was unselfish 
in that it referred to all newspapers as 
engaging in such activity, only the 
signature and the clips indicating that 
it was a Journal-American advertise- 
ment. 

This week’s mail brings an excellent 
booklet from the Los Angeles Times 
reporting on “another wartime serv- 
ice” of the paper, its Victory Garden 
campaign. The Times has a Victory 
Garden Club, membership in which 
brings readers seeds at reduced prices, 
a window sticker and reduced water 
rates. It brings them also a monthly 
publication, the Victory Garden 
Times. It entitles them to class in- 
struction. There is a model Victory 
Garden maintained for practical in- 
formation. The Boy Scouts are partic- 
ipating in the campaign, too. All in 
all, the Times—using both promotional 
and editorial efforts—has a splendid 
and well rounded Victory Garden 
promotion which is proving its public 
value by a splendid public response. 

Enlisting Women 


Some time ago we reported here 
what the Philadelphia Inquirer is do- 
ing in the form of a campaign of ad- 
vertising in its pages to enlist women 
in war industry. A similar campaign 
is running in the New York Herald 
Tribune, advertisements which ex- 
plain to women exactly what various 
war industry jobs are. And in the 
Troy (N. Y.) Record, we see from a 


package of clips sent us by Promotion 
Manager Brad Wyckoff, a similar edu- 
cational campaign is under way. Here 
is a definite and important contribu- 
tion of newspapers to solving the 
manpower situation. 

A folder issued not long ago by the 
Los Angeles Herald-Express, titled 
“CoopeRATION,” shows quite impres- 
sively what that newspaper is doing 
to keep readers informed about food 
rationing. Other newspapers — too 
numerous, frankly, to mention—are 
issuing similar promotions. The net 
effect is to impress readers and adver- 
tisers alike with the overwhelming 


amount and the tremendous value of * 


the wartime services rendered by the 
newspapers. In a sense, the Pulitzer 
Prize awarded to the Omaha World- 
Herald is a recognition of all this. 


Philately 


ONE of the cleverest promotional 

gags we've seen pulled in a long 
time is currently being used by the 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch and 
News Leader. It capitalizes on the 
almost universal interest in philately 
—stamp collecting to you and me. 
Sometimes it seems as though every- 
one we know collects stamps. If they 
don’t collect for themselves, they col- 
lect for a son or a brother or a friend. 
It’s great stuff. 

Last month, when the 200th anni- 
versary of Thomas Jefferson’s birth 
was celebrated, the Richmond papers 
printed up a special Jefferson cachet. 
This was mailed on April 13, Jeffer- 
son’s birthday, from Shadwell, Va., 
his birthplace. You can imagine what 
a treat this is for collectors. En- 
closed in the cachet was a note from 
Forest Brogan of the Richmond news- 
papers explaining the import of the 
cachet—and, with an eye for the prac- 
tical, pointing out that Shadwell is 
within the market area of his news- 
papers. 

The gag is worked as a regular 
thing, whenever there is opportunity. 
Mailings are to a selected list of key 
advertising people. The value of the 
promotion is measured by the excel- 
lent response Mr. Bogan reports. 


Buffalo Boost 


TO THE Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening 

News, a hand this week for one of 
the finest institutional pages devoted 
to War Bonds that we have seen. The 
page features a large photograph of a 
good looking youngster. He’s holding 
a model warship and gazing dreamily 
upward. Says the copy: “We must 
not let anyone change his way of life. 
Boats, marbles, baseball, circuses; then 
to school and college ... all are pos- 
sible to him in a free country such as 
ours. That is why we are fighting 
this war: to continue the American 
Way of Life. You are asked to buy 
War Bonds—to invest your money in 
the greatest ‘company’ in the world, 
your country. It’s YOU he’s looking 
up to... don’t let him down.” 
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In the Bag 


SMART merchandising idea comes 

from the Dayton (O.) Journal- 
Herald. On the days when the local 
merchants devote all their advertising 
in the paper to War Bonds, the Jour- 
nal-Herald sends a copy of the paper 
to each merchant in a special wrap- 
per with the merchant’s name on it. 
Affixed to the wrapper is a War 
Stamp. 

From the New York Mirror comes 
an interesting brochure, “Nippon— 
America’s Most Dangerous Enemy,” 
which reprints a series of pieces from 
the Mirror about our Pacific enemy. 
The series ties in with an editorial 
campaign the Mirror is waging to get 
more support for MacArthur and more 
fighting in the Pacific war. The bro- 
chure is well designed and should im- 
press advertisers with the kind of 
news and editorial job in Mirror is 
doing. 

From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press— 
a puzzle that strikes us as a clever if 
highly competitive promotional gag. 
The puzzle is, how can one paper 
cover high, middle and low class 
(wouldn’t “income” be a better word 
than “class”?) families? There are 
three dots to represent the three dif- 
ferent classes. There is a sheet of 
perforated paper. The idea is to 
cover all three dots with the paper. 
The gag is that the Press does it. 

From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Record 
—a tiny volume, “The Essential Story,” 
which tells the promotional story the 
Record has been trying to get over 
for some time now, that it is the 
“liberal” newspaper in Philadelphia 
geared to meet the needs of the new 
“liberal” element there. A neat little 
stunt. 


From the North Dakota Press Asso- 
ciation—a market data folder covering 
the North Dakota newspapers. A 
thorough, factual job arranged for 
easy filing. The folder was com- 
piled by the department of informa- 
tion of the North Dakota Agricultural 
College at Fargo. 

From the Toronto (Can.) Daily Star 
—its 1942 “Distribution of Circulation” 
volume, as always a good and in- 
formative job. 

From the Detroit News—an exciting 
folder showing how Detroit is “break- 
ing out at the seams” because the city 
“has the largest population gain of 
any major city since 1940.” 


ICELANDIC PAPERS 


REYKJAVIK, Iceland, May 3—The Ice- 
landic parliament has appropriated 
20 thousand kronur as lump sum sub- 
scriptions to the two Icelandic lan- 
guage newspapers published in Win- 
nipeg, Canada. In voting this sum, 
the parliament declared the purpose 
was two-fold: A recognition of the 
papers’ services in preserving the Ice- 
landic language and culture among 
the Icelandic people in the United 
States and Canada; and second, to 
enable the people of Iceland to be- 
come more fully acquainted with the 
life and thought of their Icelandic 
cousins in America. The distribution 
of the papers in Iceland will be su- 
pervised by the Icelandic Director of 
Education. The sum will be divided 
equally between the two papers, Log- 
berg, and Heimskringla. 





CLARIFIES WEEKLIES' WAGE-HOUR STATUS 

L. METCALFE WALLING, Wage and Hour Division Administrator, has 
ruled that subscriptions of home-town newspapers mailed to members 

of the armed forces need not be counted by weekly newspapers otherwise 

qualifying for exemption from the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 


Act. 


Mr. Walling’s decision means that all these subscriptions of weekly 


newspapers, whether free or paid for, are excluded when determining cir- 
culation for purposes of determining whether or not a weekly newspaper is 


exempted from the act. 


Inland to Meet 
In Chicago 
May 18-19 


Inland Daily Press Association 
members will meet in Chicago, May 
18-19, at the Hotel Sherman to dis- 
cuss wartime publishing problems, in- 
cluding war manpower regulations, 
newsprint, the merchandise and ad- 
vertising outlook and other manage- 
ment problems. 

President A. C. Hudnutt, Elyria (0.) 
Chronicle-Telegram, has prepared an- 
other streamlined program, following 
the general outline of the successful 
mid-winter meeting of Inlanders. 


Regional WMC Chief to Speak 


Dean W. H. Spencer, regional direc- 
tor of the War Manpower Commission, 
wil speak at the Tuesday afternoon 
session on war manpower regulations 
and their relation to daily newspapers. 
George N. Dale, chairman of the 
ANPA Special Standing Committee, 
will discuss regulations affecting 
wages, hours and employment prac- 
tices under wartime conditions. 

The conference program is as fol- 
lows: 

TUESDAY MORNING, MAY 18 

9:45 a.m.—Call to order; roll call and min- 
utes.—President A. Hudnutt, publisher, 
Elyria (O.) Chronicle-Telegram, and the sec- 
retary. 

Report of the Board of Directors—-Floyd J. 
Miller, secretary of the board; president, 
Royal Oak (Mich.) Daily Tribune. 

Necrology Report—Vice-president L. Mitch- 
ell White, publisher, Mexico (Mo.) Ledger. 

New Memberships—Vice-president White, 
Fellowship and Membership Chairman. 

ADVERTISING ROUND-TABLE 

Let’s Hear Your Ideas—New Ones or Old 
Ones You've Improved—For Building and 
Holding Lineage—Chairman, Vice-President 


White. 
The Shopping Column as an Aid to In- 
creased Linage—Helen Winters Seubold, of 


the Grand Island (Nebr.) Independent and the 
Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University; Reporting on a Survey of War- 
Time Shopping Columns of Inland and Other 
Dailies. 

THe MeRcHANDISE OvuTLOOK 

What and How Much Will Retailers Have 
to Advertise and Sell This Summer, Fall and 
Later?—An answer by Katherine Ratto, Mer- 
chandising Counsellor, Merchandise Mart Divi- 
sion, Marshall Field and Company, Chicago. 

TUESDAY, MAY 18, 12:15 LUNCHEON 

Speaker: John L. Sullivan, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 18 

The Bureau of Advertising Presents: ‘What 
Do People Think?”—Joseph X. Gooris, West- 
ern Manager of the ANPA Bureau. 

Newsprint News and Prospects—E, P. Adler, 
Inland Newsprint Chairman; Past-President; 
Publisher, Davenport (la.) Times; President, 
Lee Newspaper Syndicate. 

Questions and Answers; Discussion, 

War Manpower Regulations and the Daily 
Newspapers—Dean W. H. Spencer, Regional 
Director for Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin 
of the War Manpower Commission; on leave 
from the Deanship of the School of Business 
and Government of the University of Chicago. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, MAY 19 
Crrcutation Rounp-TaBLe 

Management, Cost and Revenue Problems 
and Possibilities—John Huston, Inland Circu- 
lation Management Chairman; Publisher, Ot- 
tumwa (la.) Courier. 

Questions and Reports from the Floor; Dis- 
cussion. ° 

Regulations Affecting Your Wages, Hours 
and Employment Practices—George N. Dale, 
Chicago, Chairman, ANPA Special Standing 
Committee; Alternate Member of the News- 
paper Advisory Panel to the National War 
Labor Board. 

NEWSPAPER MANAGEMENT RouND-TABLE 

Exchange Ideas with Your Fellow Inlanders; 
Ask Their Answers to Your War-Time Prob- 
lems—President Hudnutt, Chairman, On 
hand to help answer questions: Inland Com- 
mittee Chairmen; and George P. Ellis, C. P. A., 
Associate of Wolf and Company; Inland’s 
Central Office Consultant on Taxes, Insurance, 
Social Security, Wage-Hour Accounting, etc. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 19, LUNCHEON 

Speaker: Colonel Theodore C. Gerber, Field 
Director of Ammunition Plants, supervising 
all government-owned, contract-operated plants, 
except small arms facilities. 
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~The day’ that changed 
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*DECEMBER 7, 1941...) 


It began as any other winter’s Sunday. A thousand 
odd American ships moved peacefully along theit 
global routes. Then the brutal attack on Pearl 
Harbor . . . and by the end of the day, this great 
armada was already molding itself into a single 
dynamic fighting unit. 

From peace to war—overnight! A stunning 
transition . . . made swiftly and efficiently by the 
sea and shore staffs of America’s Merchant Marine. 

You probably wouldn’t recognize a ship of the 
Great White Fleet today—so complete is the 
change from peacetime white to fighting grey. But 
guns and grey are for the business of war—and 


Great White Kleet 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


the Great White Fleet is proud to be an integral 
part of the fighting American Merchant Marine! 


% % *% 


For more than 40 years ships of the Great White 
Fleet have served the Americas, bringing to north- 
ern markets an abundance of bananas, sugar, 
coffee, cocoa, pineapples . . . carrying south cargoes 
of manufactured goods. 

After the war the Great White Fleet will return 
to its familiar Middle American routes . . . eager 
to contribute to the great new opportunities for 
the exchange of America’s goods and services. 





GUATEMALA * EL SALVADOR * HONDURAS * NICARAGUA * COSTA RICA * PANAMA * COLOMBIA * CUBA * JAMAICA, B.W.1. 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps ... regularly 
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Advertising Can Help Win the Peace 


create additional wants, to make men and women 


WE sHa_t be on the way to winning the peace if, 
when war is over, America needs to run more “help 
wanted” advertisements than “‘situations wanted.” 

That witt be the case then if thirty million fami- 
lies have been made to want new products of Ameri- 
can industry, and start buying them. 

But we can't afford to wait until war is over, be- 
cause creating new wants is a long-time educational 
process. For instance, a generation ago people had 
not the slightest interest in tomato juice, or radios, or 
electric refrigerators. There were no such things. 
When people finally learned of these products they 
did not rush to buy them. Continuous, hard-selling 
advertising by many manufacturers and dealers had 
to create these vast businesses. 

Now as never before in history, America needs 


advertising. We need it to keep old wants alive, to 


dream hopefully of owning conveniences that today 
are only on manufacturers drawing boards. 

Consistent advertising during the war can render 
still another valuable service. Advertising revenue 
has made our newspapers and magazines inexpen- 
sive, so that millions can buy them. It has enabled 
publishers to build up nation-wide and world-wide 
staffs of expert reporters and writers on many sub- 
jects. Thus it has helped to multiply the educational 
force of America’s free press. 

Advertising and the free press, as a team, have 
helped our nation approach ever closer to the fuller, 
better life~a beacon light to the rest of the world. 
Now during the war advertising which continues to 
create wants can help to maintain unimpaired the 
proved benefits of a great and constructive free press. 
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Eleventh of a series of messages on the Freedom of the Press by INTERTYPE, Brooklyn 
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See More Women in Mechanical Depts. 


Southwest Mechanical Conference in Los Angeles Notes Their Success- 


ful Employment .. . Use of Thin Zinc Criticized by Equipment Chiefs 
| By DON TAYLOR 


' THE COMPLICATED problem of 
keeping the presses turning in these 
days of restrictions, shortages and 
dwindling manpower provided plenty 
of ammunition for discussion at the 
eighth annual Southwest Mechanical 
Conference of Newspaper Executives 
at Los Angeles, April 17 and 18. The 
183 delegates who attended heard a 
welcoming address by Mayor Fletcher 
Bowron of Los Angeles, a talk on pro- 
cedure for purchasing newspaper sup- 
plies by Lou Davis, purchasing agent 
for the Los Angeles Times, and a 
speech by Robert Mount, business 
manager of the Los Angeles Examiner, 
| which stressed the importance of qual- 
| ities of leadership in mechanical exec- 
utives during these times of labor 
shortages and unrest. 

But, informative and authoritative 
| .3 these talks were, the greatest 
! amount of benefit probably accrued 
| from the floor discussions and round- 
| table meetings to which mechanical 
| men and executives, supply men and 
| specialists in various lines contrib- 
| uted. The interchange of ideas re- 
| vealed that wartime handicaps can 
| be overcome in a variety of ways and 

that apparently no problem that has 
' arisen to date is too big to be solved. 
Successful Use of Women 
One of the most surprising revela- 
tions was the widespread and success- 
ful use of women in mechanical de- 
partments. Women are being used 
| extensively as dispatch boys, on cor- 
rection and makeup dumps, as fly- 
| boys, as well as machine operators. 
| One superintendent reported that 
his girls consistently “flied” 16-page 
| papers at the rate of 24,000 per hour 
| for two-hour stretches. These flygirls 
| did less “beefing” than college boys— 
| football players—who formerly had 
| filled in on the job. Women appren- 
tices are conscientious and try to 
| learn. 
| Main difficulty with women em- 
| ployes is lack of toilet facilities as 
| most composing and press rooms were 
| planned for male personnel. Women 





| also require frequent rest periods, 
| usually 15 minutes’ duration, and 
sometimes distract men _ workers, 


although not as much as anticipated. 
An unlooked-for complication was 
| reported by one foreman: “We re- 
lease our women workers at 11 p.m. 
because the state law requires that 
they be able to reach home by mid- 
night. The regular shift isn’t over 
until 12; but when we look around 
‘after the girls have left, we usually 
find a few of the men missing, too!” 

Consensus was that women will 
have to be employed in increasing 
numbers, like it or not. Therefore 
mechanical departments should start 
now and train women apprentices. 
“We hire the younger, good-looking 
girls,” said one superintendent, “or 
wives of employes in the armed forces. 
Our idea is that when the war is over, 





the former will get married and the 
latter will return to their husbands; 
that way we won’t have a re-employ- 
ment headache when our servicemen 
come back to claim their jobs.” 

But a new headache of greater 
magnitude than those arising from 
mechanical problems was cited by Mr. 
Mount in his conference dinner 
speech. This is the problem of per- 
sonnel relations which is interwoven 
with the manpower problem. He de- 
clared that confusion in the national 
manpower picture and Selective Serv- 
ice circles, plus contradictory press 
releases, are making skilled men jit- 


make orderly and efficient produc- 
tion very, very difficult. To date no 
paper has seriously been handicapped 
by the lack of skilled manpower. But 
this situation will probably change 
rapidly. 

It is more than possible that be- 
fore the end of summer we will lose 
all those printers, pressmen, engrav- 
ers, stereotypers, machinists and mail- 
ers of draft age who did not have 
children before Pearl Harbor, regard- 
less of their skill or the classification 
of a newspaper as an essential com- 
munications service.” 

Manpower shortage was a source of 

















Newly elected officers of Southwest Mecharical Conference of Newspaper Executives, 
left to right: Fred J. Moyer, Los Angeles Daily News, vice-president; Rex W. Light, 
Los Angeles Evening Herald and Express, president; Earl L. Leavitt, Culver City Star- 
News, retiring president; Ira E. Stuck, San Francisco Shopping News, vice-president. 
Missing from picture is Jerry Bolman, Los Angeles Shopping News, secretary-treasurer. 


tery. He pointed out that wage freez- 
ing does not stop the “desire for more 
dough” and the restlessness that re- 
sults from inability to get it. He said 
that red tape delays with WLB make 
men who have been promised more 
money develop a sneaking suspicion 
that the employer is conniving with 
the WLB to hold up the increase. 

“While I know little about produc- 
tion,” he said, “I do know that to 
make the wheels go ’round, the man- 
agement of a newspaper must have 
competent mechanical executives who 
not only know machines but who can 
lead and keep the respect of the men 
who run them. This was true in nor- 
mal times but it is certainly more 
than true under the present emer- 
gency conditions. 

“Nothing that can be learned by 
you technical men from an exchange 
of ideas in conferences nor can new 
ideas in production avail either im- 
provement in the product or efficiency 
in operation unless you can put your 
ideas into sympathetic practice by the 
men under you. 

“We are now entering a new phase 
of the war economy that is going to 


much discussion and concern. More 
overtime and greater expense were 
foreseen by some as the result. Not a 
few were of the opinion that certain 
practices of advertising and editorial 
departments caused waste of man- 
power in production departments. 
One of these practices was giving of 
an excessive quantity of proofs to 
advertisers (some reported regular 
requests for as many as 40, others said 
“slicks” were required by some ad- 
vertisers) and unnecessary revisions 
after ads were made up. 

As the result a resolution, formu- 
lated in the mechanical superintend- 
ents’ roundtable meeting and adopted 
by the conference, urged publishers to 
restrict the right to revise advertise- 
ments and to set low limits on quanti- 
ties of proofs and tear sheets for 
advertisers as a means of eliminating 
unnecessary labor. Publishers were 
asked to explain the situation to store 
owners and ask their voluntary co- 
operation. 

Several newspapers reported that 
they are making charges for ad revi- 
sions and for excessive quantities of 
proofs. The Sacramento Union, for 


example, charges 542 cents a minute 
for author’s corrections and revisions, 
collects 90% of its charges. Only diffi- 
culty is that many of the advertisers 
are making so much money that the 
charge doesn’t deter them and 
although the Union is reimbursed for 
the correction cost, manpower is not 
conserved. The San Francisco Shop- 
ping News makes an unusually high 
charge for glossy proofs, charges too 
for extra proofs, and has helped the 
situation as the result. One news- 
paper stamps “Final Revise” on the 
advertiser’s first revision as a gentle 
hint. It works! 


Unorthodox Makeup a Waste 


Unorthodox makeup used by some 
editorial departments to dress the 
paper also were condemned as labor 
and time wasters. Magazine style 
makeup on feature pages was declared 
to increase setting time, makeup time 
and involved more handling of copy: 
Elimination of half-column cuts was 
advocated as well as initial letters and 
10-pt. leads. Simpler, flush-set heads 
were urged, fewer head styles and 
elimination of decks. 

In his welcoming address, Mayor 
Bowron pointed out that efficient and 
considerate use of vital materials was 
a real factor in winning the war. Pur- 
chasing Agent Lou Davis expanded 
on this theme in his discussion of re- 
strictions in the use of materials, 
WPB regulations regarding ordering 
of supplies and purchasing practices. 

He pointed out that regulations are 
such that the printer is entitled to 
procure everything absolutely neces- 
sary for his operations. He also made 
the point that it’s a good policy to 
get acquainted with the local field 
office of WPB. 

Differentiating between purchases 
of new equipment and of “M-R-O” 
supplies (Maintenance, Repair, Oper- 
ating) Davis read excerpts from an 
article especially prepared for the con- 
ference by Leon A. Link, mechanical 
consultant of the newspaper division, 
WPB Printing and Publishing Section. 
Under order L-226 prospective pur- 
chasers of equipment worth more than 
$25 must have their purchases ap- 
proved by WPB. This applies to new, 
used and reconditioned equipment if 
originally purchased after May 1, 
1937. New equipment may be pur- 
chased for replacement only, not for 
expansion, provided too that it has 
already been manufactured and is for 
sale by a supplier. No new equip- 
ment is being made. Application for 
vurchase must state (1) whether the 
machinery is an expansion of existing 
facilities or a replacement and if the 
latter, what disposition is to be made 
of the machinery being replaced; (2) 
if applicant has similar machinery in 
use; (3) how does applicant now ac- 
complish the work for which machin- 
ery is desired? 

Operating supplies or replacement 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Some Things That Cannot Be 
Eliminated from a Newspaper 


By GILBERT P. FARRAR 


I AM FIRMLY convinced that the 

present space-saving necessity by 
newspapers is destined to produce 
many disappointments to both news- 
paper publishers and to newspaper 
readers. 

I believe that I have used the 
“eliminator” on more useless news- 
paper space than any other one per- 
son in America. I began preaching as 
long as 10 years ago that newspapers 
really wasted too much space. 

Recently I have been proving that 
the same editorial and news content 
could be put into from 8 to 10% less 
space without any objection on the 
part of the reader of the newspaper. 
In some cases experienced newspa- 
permen have remarked that they could 
not see where the space-saving make- 
up was much different from that of 
the pre-restriction era. This is proof 
positive that the space eliminated 
should never have been in the news- 
paper. 

Not Always Typography 

Putting a newspaper on a wartime 
“diet” of space involves much more 
than just the handling of type and 
headlines. 

A short, serious survey will often 
reveal that many things which have 
nothing to do with type can be elimi- 
nated from a newspaper without the 
—_ of any reader or advertiser good 
will. 

In one case, the adoption of a 
routine which had nothing to do with 
writing, pictures or type saved more 
than a hundred column inches on a 
32-page newspaper. Each page was 
lengthened in depth one-half inch. 

Quite often when a newspaper pub- 
lisher is shown how much space can 
be legitimately saved, he becomes too 
ambitious on the subject and begins to 
leave out things that hurt the news- 
paper—hurt it so much that he finally 
has to put these things back into his 
newspaper. 

In two instances recently I have 
seen the crossword puzzle dropped 
from a newspaper to save space. In 
both instances the newspapers re- 
ceived so many sacks of mail and so 
many telephone calls—all objecting to 
losing the crossword puzzle—that this 
feature was back in the paper within 
a week. If you have a crossword 
puzzle in your newspaper leave it 
there. 

In some localities it is just as fatal 
to leave out the contract bridge fea- 
ture as it is to leave out the cross- 
word puzple. In other places this 
bridge feature is not nearly as impor- 
tant as some bridge-playing managing 
editors believe it to be. 

Don't Drop Picture Page 


In another case I was asked what I 
thought of leaving out the full-page 
picture page and scattering such pic- 
tures throughout the paper. My an- 
swer was: “Don’t do it.” Why? Be- 
cause in nearly every good survey of 
newspaper readers’ likes and dislikes 
this full page of pictures rates very 
near the top. If you have been using 
a picture page there are lots of ways 
to save space on such pages without 
letting the reader know it. But do 
not drop the picture page once you 
have started it. Your staff will have 
to answer too many mad letters and 
telephone calls. 

Few publishers have the nerve to 
leave out any of the comics. Yet 
there are many newspapers that could 
leave out at least 10% of their comics 
without getting enough kicks to cause 


a ripple in the running of the news- 
paper. There is a simple proceedure 
that will help you determine which 
comics or features are to be kept 
and which to be left out: Make your 
own survey among your own readers. 

Don’t get too excited over the ad- 
vantage and savings that can be 
effected by using a four-point column 
rule instead of a six-point column 
rule. The saving is entirely too slight 
to compensate for the burden that a 
four-point column rule places upon 
the eyes of the readers of your news- 
paper. 

The slight extra space on each side 
of the hair line of a six-point column 
rule over a four-point column rule 
is a distinct and enormous aid to mak- 
ing it easy for the reader to read your 
newspaper. 

In several cases, where the news- 
paper had been high-pressured into 
using a four-point column rule to save 
one-quarter inch of the sheet width. 
I have been able to restore the six- 
point column rule without widening 
the sheet. It’s a matter of indention. 
Ask your machinist. 

Optically Abnormal Rules 


There are so many places in a news- 
paper where infinitely larger savings 
can be made without disturbing the 
reader, that we should not shift to the 
congestion caused by the optically 
abnormal four-point column rule. 

A good motto to follow when sav- 
ing space in a newspaper is: “Cut 
to the bone, but not to the eyeballs.” 

When you feel that you have cut 
to the borderline of the readers’ 
patience, then give the reader a divi- 
dend to take his mind away from some 
of the things that he may miss. By 
a dividend we mean to take a par- 
ticularly popular section, or set of 
pages, in your newspaper and add 
something new—more of the same 
popular material. Some of your pres- 
ent full-page features can be made to 
hold more of the same kind of mate- 
rial. Maybe you are now getting a 
lot of such material from the news or 
feature services and you have not 
been able to find space for same. Find 
the space and use more of the same 
kind of material. 

For instance, there was a case of 
where a newspaper was getting more 
columnists material than the paper 
could use. It was all good material, 
but there was not the space available 
to use columnists every day. After 
savings 16% of the space formerly 
used on the editorial page and the 
page facing editorial page it was pos- 
sible to run most of the columnists 
received and run them every day. 

When the wartime cuts were put 
into effect on the ‘above newspaper, 
no one kicked about the cuts but 
many letters were received compli- 
menting the newspaper upon the fact 
that the readers now enjoyed the edi- 
torial and facing editorial pages much 
more than heretofore. 


Give Readers a Dividend 


When you put your newspaper on 
a wartime space “diet,” find some way 
to give the reader of your newspaper 
a dividend—to take his mind off the 
rest of the surgery. 

Cut out 8-column banners and 8- 
column folio lines (both of which 
should have been ruled out years 
ago), reduce all multiple column 
three-line heads to two, drop some 
of the deck heads (but not all), and 
use dozens of other space-saving 
routines. But don’t disturb the cross- 
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word puzzle, the picture page, or 6- 
point column rules unless you are 
ready to face the sting of some nasty 
letters from your readers. ‘ 
Reader good will is priceless. Read- 
er ill-will travels faster than reader 
good will. It never has taken much 
consumer ill-will against any product 
to sink the producer of that product. 


Newspaper Panel Has 
Granted 30 Increases 


War Labor Board Okayed 
Decisions Made Prior to 


“Hold-Line" Order 


The National War Labor Board has 
given final approval to a series of more 
than 30 wage increase recommenda- 
tions by the Daily Newspaper Pub- 
lishing and Printing Panel, it was an- 
nounced this week by Dr. Robert K. 
Burns, chairman of the panel with 
headquarters in Chicago. 

Final consideration of these cases 
by the panel was taken prior to the 
issuance of the “hold-the-line” Exec- 
utive Order 9328 of April 8. The 
tripartite panel to date has received a 
total of 612 cases. Of these, it has 
reached a final decision on 347. The 
panel includes representatives of 
newspapers, unions and the public. 

Virtually all cases acted on by the 
panel so far have been voluntary wage 
agreements between employer and 
employes. The panel this week is 
conducting hearings on dispute cases, 
in which the parties have failed to 
reach an agreement. There are ap- 
proximately 20 such cases. 

Summary of Decisions 

Following is a summary of some of 
the decisions in which the panel has 
made recommendations, with final ap- 
proval having been given by NLWB: 

Burlington (Vt.) Free Press and 
the International Typographical Union; 
55 employes; 10% increase to 82.5 
cents an hour for day work and 93.5 
cents an hour for night work; 51 em- 
ployes; 11-cents-an-hour increase to 
86 cents for day work and 95 cents 
for night work. 

Elmira (N. Y.) Star Gazette and 
Elmira T. U. No. 19; 56 employes; El- 
mira Photo-Engravers Union, five em- 
ployes, and Stereotypers and Electro- 
typers Union No. 69, eight employes; 
5 cents per hour increase to $1.13 for 
day work and $1.18 2/3 cents per hour 
for night work, retroactive to Jan. 1. 

Birmingham Post and Birmingham 
News with Pressmen’s Unign No. 121; 
60 employes; 70 cents per day increase 
to $9.20 for journeymen, $9.95 for 
pressmen in charge and $10.70 for 
foremen; retroactive to Sept. 1, 1942. 

Cincinnati Times-Star and Stereo- 
typers Union No. 5; 18 employes; puts 
into effect arbitrator’s award of in- 
creases from $1.352 to $1.377 per hour 
for day work and from $1.45 to $1.477 
for night work, retroactive to Nov. 10, 
1942. 

Cincinnati Decision 

Cincinnati Newspaper Publishers 
Association (Enquirer, Times-Star, 
Post) and Pressmen’s Union No. 20; 
80 journeymen and 13 apprentices af- 
fected; Journeymen increased from 
$49.60 to $51.30 per week for day work 
and from $52.80 to $54.60 for night 
work, with a $3 per week increase for 
apprentices; all to get one week’s 
vacation with pay annually; retro- 
active to June 1, 1942. 

Same Cincinnati newspapers and 
Photo-Engravers Union No. 13; 12 em- 
ployes; $3 per week increase to $61 for 
day work and $64 for night work; 
same retroactive date. 

Caller Times Publishing Co., Corpus 


Christi, Texas, and T. U. No. 528; 35 
employes; increase of 4.6 cents per 
hour to $1.24 for day work and $1,313 
for night work; retroactive to Dec. 5, 

Albuquerque Publishing Co. and 
Albuquerque Printing Pressmen @ 
Assistants Union No. 234; three em- 
ployes; increase of 7 cents per hour 
to $1.1325 for day work and $1.1949 for 
night work; retroactive to Nov. 1, 

Hayes Co., San Jose, Cal., and Hayes 
Pressmen and Assistants Union No. 146 
and Stereotypers and Electrotypers 
Union No. 129; ten and nine employes, 
respectively; increases from $9 to $9.45 
per day for day work and from $9.18 
to $9.70 for night work; retroactive to 
Jan. 1, 1943. 

California Decisions 

Oakland (Cal.) Tribune, San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, San Francisco News and San 
Francisco Call-Bulletin; with five 
unions; 1,200 employes, each to re- 
ceive an increase of 60 cents per day, 
as follows: printers, new scale, 
$1.471/3 cents an hour; pressmen, 
$1.27 2/3; photo-engravers, $1.55 1/3; 
stereotypers and electrotypers, $1.34; 
mailers, $1.20; all retroactive to Dec. 
28, 1942. 

Salinas (Cal.) Newspapers, Inc., and 
T. U. No. 543; ten employes; increase 
of 10 cents per hour to $1.24 per hour 
for day work and $1.306 for night 
work; retroactive to Jan. 1, 1943. 

Record Press, Chico Enterprise and 
Chico Record of Butte County, Cal., 
and Chico T. U. No. 667; 15 employes; 
weekly increases as follows: from $47 
to $48 per week for job printers, from 
$39.16 to $45 for news printers, from 
$42.16 to $48 for night news printers; 
effective immediately. 

Mt. Vernon (Wash.) Herald; no 
union; voluntary wage increase of 6 
cents per hour to $1 per hour for 
eight printing employes, retroactive to 
Nov. 2, 1942. 

Bremerton (Wash.) Sun and News 
Searchlight with Web Pressmen’s 
Union No. 26; four employes; increases 
of $1 per day to $11 per day for jour- 
neymen and $12 per day for foremen; 
retroactive to Oct. 1, 1942. 

Washington Cases 

Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman-Re- 
view and Spokane Chronicle with 
three unions; 112 employes to receive 
a flat increase of 6 2/3 cents per hour; 
new scales are as follows: stereotypers 
and electrotypers, $1.18 per hour for 
day work and $1.23 for night work; 
printers, $1.242/3 for day work and 
$1.31 1/3 for night work; mailers 96 2/3 
cents for day work and $1.01 2/3 for 
night work; retroactive to Jan. 4, 1943. 

Bellingham (Wash.) Publishing Co. 
and International Printing Pressmen 
& Assistants Union; six employes; an 
increase of 10 cents an hour to $1.14 
per hour for journeymen; retroactive 
to Dec. 1, 1943. 

Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette, Sag- 
inaw (Mich.) News and Jackson City 
(Mich.) Patriot and _ International 
Typographical Union; 112 employes; 
increases of 3% cents per hour to 
$1.23% per hour for day work and 
$1.31 for night work; retroactive to 
Oct. 1, 1942. : 

Bay City (Mich.) Times with two 
unions; increases of 6 cents per hour 
for 36 employes; new scales as fol- 
lows: printers to get $1.235 per hour 
for day work and $1.31 for night work; 
stereotypers and electrotypers to get 
$1.195 for day work and $1.27 for night 
work; all retroactive to Nov. 22, 1942. 

Muskegon (Mich.) News and Print- 
ing Pressmen’s Union No. 13; two em- 
ployes; increase of 742 cents an hour 
to $1.15 per hour; retroactive to Feb. 5. 

Battle Creek (Mich.) Enquirer & 
News with Battle Creek T. U. No. 429; 
28 employes; increase of 5 cents per 
hour to $1.25 per hour for journeymen; 
retroactive to Oct. 1, 1942. 
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30,000 Tons of Newsprint Stored 
In Open in England for Dispersal 


Difficulties of Finding Suitable Indoor Space and Danger of 
Loss Through Bombing Forced Adoption of Plan— 


a 
The following story on the un- 
usual method of storing news- 
print dispersed in open fields 
in England to eliminate danger 
of damage by bombing was con- 
tained in the monthly circular 
of the Newspaper Society, Lon- 
don, recently. 
é 


THE President (W. T. Bailey) and 

R. A. Gibbs (Luton News) have 
been appointed as the society’s rep- 
resentatives on the recently formed 
Dispersal Committee of the Newsprint 
Supply Co., Ltd. This committee will 
have the advantage of the experience 
and collaboration of L. A. Plummer 
(assistant general manager, Daily Ex- 
press) as chairman (he is also chair- 
of the NPA Dispersal Committee), the 
other members being Mr. Sibley and 
the general manager of the News- 
print Supply Co., Ltd. 

It may come as a surprise to some 


result of the attentions of the Luft- 
waffe, the Newsprint Supply Co., Ltd., 
have operated since 1941 on behalf of 
all the newspapers participating open 
storage sites, situated in the North 
and South, capable of accommodating 
at any time approximately 25,000- 
30,000 tons newsprint in reels. This 
method of storing, which has been ex- 
tensively used by many of the larger 
and some of the smaller consumers of 
newsprint, has proved a complete suc- 
cess. 

The newspapers participating in this 
scheme, having decided upon the ton- 
nage they wish to store, pay to the 
Newsprint Company an_ interim 
charge, varying between 25s. and 27s. 
6d. per ton, as a contribution towards 
the cost of the requisite materials re- 
quired, and so long as this original or 
“peak tonnage” is not exceeded, no 
further interim charge is levied, ir- 
respective of how often the paper may 
be withdrawn from a site and subse- 
quently replaced by new deliveries. 
A rental charge at the rate of 3d. per 














The newsprint dispersal plan in England is demonstrated in the top picture which 
shows a group of newsprint stacks in an open field. The bottom photo reveals how 
the reels are piled and covered. 


members that at this stage of the war 
newsprint dispersal should again come 
to the fore as a matter for primary 
consideration. The reasons so far as 
the Provincial Press is concerned are 
mainly (1) stocks of newsprint in the 
country today are more valuable than 
ever, in view of the shipping position 
—the Newsprint Supply Co., Ltd.’s, 
ships have been handed over to the 
government, at least until June 30, 
1943 — consequently there is to be a 
steady reduction of stocks down to 
50% of the tonnage at present held; 
(2) newsprint dispersal arrangements 
in some Provincial centers have 
proved inadequate, e.g., too great ton- 
nage has been stowed in one building 
or in one town, and unsuitable stor- 
age has been used because better was 
not available, as for instance when 
newsprint has been left in railway 
warehouses. 

The difficulties of finding suitable 
indoor storage, particularly in the 
north of England, are known to be 
acute. To meet this position, and to 
reduce the possibility of a loss as a 


ton per week stored is also payable, 
plus an apportionment of the actual 
cost of the expenses entailed in the 
employment of trained fire guards. 
This latter figure varies from 214d. to 
3d. per ton per week. It is, of course. 
unwise to prophesy the length of the 
whole scheme, which depends upon 
the length of the war. It can only be 
said that if when the scheme has com- 
pletely fulfilled its purpose, it eventu- 
ates through the disposal of the mate- 
rials purchased, there is a sum in 
credit, the assets will be returned pro- 
portionately to all participants. Simi- 
larly, it must be realized that as the 
length of the operation continues, de- 
terioration of the covering sheets ne- 
cessitates replacements, and it may 
well be that a further charge would 
have to be made to liquidate this addi- 
tional expenditure, which would en- 
able the scheme to be continued on a 
self-maintained and non-profit-mak- 
ing basis. 

The writer recently visited one of 
the five sites and obtained first-hand 
impressions of the actual working of 


EDI 


the scheme. This site, comprising 
some 20 stacks in 50 acres of a beau- 
tifully wooded park in the heart of the 
countryside in the Home Counties, is 
approached by a good road for vehic- 
ular traffic and the site itself is well 
drained to permit lorries to deliver 
and discharge from any individual 
stacks, even after heavy rain, without 
difficulty. 

A first glance revealed only the 
near-at-hand stacks, which looked 
much like elongated bivouac tents, 
camouflaged to merge into the sur- 
roundings, and the remainder, well 
spaced and camouflaged, were “picked 
out” by the eye only after a more 
careful examination of the scene had 
been made. 


Record of Reel Number 


When reels are received at any of 
the sites, a new stack is created for 
each separate newspaper, and a record 
kept of the reel number, width, diam- 
eter, and particulars of shipment, to 
provide a complete history of individu- 
al reels. The actual handling of the 
paper on site, whether loading or un- 
loading lorries, is done with the aid of 
a mobile power-operated crane. In 
order that newsprint from Open Stor- 
age sites may be readily identified in 
the Pressroom, every reel delivered 
from Open Storage has affixed to it a 
colored disc label, which bears the 
initial of the site and the number of 
the stack. 


Method of Stacking.—It was notice- 
able that the same meticulous care had 
been taken with the building of every 
stack to make it weather-proof. The 
reels, on concrete beams, were placed, 
as is shown in the illustration pub- 
lished with this article, with a bottom 
row of four, stacked four tiers high, 
pyramid fashion, with a single reel at 
the top. Covering sheets, specially 
waxed and treated to stand heavy 
rain, are used, vulnerable points of 
every stack are given extra protection 
and the stacks are sheeted so that the 
deep overlap gives maximum protec- 
tion against driving rain brought up 
by prevailing winds. 

Can Be Run Free 


Stacks are spaced-out to allow the 
reel scotches to be knocked out in an 
emergency, so that the reels can run 
free. 

This is a definite scoring point over 
warehouse storage, especially in case 
of fire. 

Canadian reels are now to be 
marked with a 6-inch red band adja- 
cent to the bilge to indicate the new 
light-weight paper, and imported reels 
have for some time been arriving in 
special bituminous waterproof wrap- 
ping which has proved an excellent 
vrecaution against transit damage and 
is ideal for open storage. 


Convoys, Ltd., who undertake the 
running of the sites for the Newsprint 
Supply Co., Ltd., have an experienced 
employe as resident foreman on each 
site and he is assisted by a ‘rota of 
day and night fire-watchers. 

Plans have been completed and are 
now going forward to provide ade- 
quate static water tanks and trailer 
pumps will also be part of the fire- 
fighting equipment. 

The number of reels, after two 
years’ working, damaged through rain 
at the visited site is nil, and the num- 
ber through handling only fractional 
against similar damage when indoor 
storage is used. 

This amazingly good record is due 
in great part to on-the-spot supervi- 
sion and to the regular inspection of 
an official of the Newsprint Supply 
Co., Ltd., who is charged with the 
responsibility of supervising weather 
records, taking temperature tests and 
organizing the planning of the site as 
it grows. 
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Honor Woman Compositor 
81-Year-Old Employe of North. 
ampton Hampshire Gazette 


The Northampton (Mass.) Hamp- 
shire Gazette on April 12 honored its 
staff “First Lady,” Miss Emily Law- 
rence Lloyd, 81, who soon will round 
out a half century of continuous em- 
ployment in the newspaper’s compos- 
ing room. In recognition of her im- 
pending golden anniversary with the 
paper, Miss Lloyd was presented with 
a check, the gift of fellow employes 
and the firm. 

Entering the employment of the pa- 
per when typesetting machines had 
yet to be installed, Miss Lloyd was 
one of five persons engaged in setting 
type by hand. For several years she 
pursued the typical multiple duties of 
the newspaper composing room ap- 
prentice. She later learned to operate 
a typesetting machine. 

Twenty-five years ago she was 
“graduated” to the proof-reading desk 
where she still works. The Gazette 
describes her as “a veritable ‘Who's 
Who’ ”—a constant first aid to the edi- 
torial staff.” 


Geist, Engraver, Dies 


George C. H. Geist, 64, foreman of 
the Cincinnati Times-Star photo-en- 
graving department, died April 12 in 
Bethesda Hospital where he had been 
under treatment for three weeks. He 
was one of the two original photo- 
engravers employed by the Times-Star 
when that department was _ estab- 
lished 45 years ago last New Year's 
day. The other, Adolph Luedke, died 
some years ago. Geist was head of 
the department for 25 years. 


70th Birthday 


George W. Goetz, copy director in 
the South Bend Tribune’s composing 
room, observed his 70th birthday an- 
niversary April 30. He has been with 
the Tribune most of his three score 
years and ten. 
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Kromo-Lite Process Simplifies 
Making of Highlight Halftones 


Application of Color Photography Principles 


By New York Man Reduces Engraver's Time 


+ 
The new process which makes 
possible a true halftone repro- 
duction of wash drawings and 
photographs by dropping out 
tone from all white areas is 
here described in an article 
from the April issue of the 
American Pressman. 
@ 


EVER since the highlight halftone 

came into general use for newspaper 
advertising, attempts have been made 
to simplify the making of cuts from 
the difficult copy. An advertisement 
of a dress, a hat, or a piece of furni- 
ture is rendered very much more at- 
tractive and valuable by omitting the 
tone in the background. An illustra- 
tion which would reproduce poorly if 
made straight halftone, assumes a 
brilliancy which immediately attracts 
the eye if the whites are dropped out. 


Before the volume of this type of 
advertising assumed such large pro- 
portions, engravers would laboriously 
paint out the background on the nega- 
tives and strip in the line work. A 
full page ad of highlight halftone copy 
would require hours to prepare. 

New Method Sought 

Later, off center stops were tried in 
the lenses to cast a veil over the back- 
ground and this method was fairly 
successful for some types of copy. 
Owing to the fact, however, that the 
veil would sometimes be carried over 
into the tones it was desired to hold, 
the reproductions were often poor and 
engravers began to look for some 
other method which would be speedy 
and yet give better results. 

The next method which was tried 
and which came into general use was 
the masking of the copy. This neces- 
sitated laying a sheet of clear acetate 
over the copy and painting on it a 
reproduction of the tones it was de- 
sired to hold. This was termed the 
“halftone mask.” 


On a combination line and halftone 
job, a line mask also had to be pre- 
pared in the same manner. These 
were then attached to the copy and 
the engraver, by exposing first 
through one mask and then through 
the other, could on a movable screen 
camera make a combination high- 
light halftone negative without fur- 
ther opaquing or stripping. This pro- 
cess speeded up the work in the en- 
graving department but threw‘a heavy 
burden of extra work on the art de- 
partment. It was not unusual for a 
large newspaper to have 10 or 15 or 
more maskers at work masking this 
type of copy. The procedure gave 
very satisfactory results if the mask 
was properly made. However, such 
was not always the case and the ex- 
pense of masking was very high. 
Other processes were tried but for 
various reasons did not prove entirely 
satisfactory. 

Color Principles 


An engraver, Harold M. Crosby, of 
New York, finally conceived the idea 
of using certain principles of color 
photography which would eliminate 
the most difficult of the masking and 
which is now known as the Kromo- 
Lite Process. This process is now in 
general use for this type of work in 
Washington, Philadelphia, New York, 


Boston, 
cities. 

At first his idea was to have the 
artist prepare his copy in yellow. This 
did not prove practical as artists 
claimed they could not secure their 
accustomed tones when working with 
a color. Yellow copy when used in 
connection ' with the proper filter 
would automatically cause the whites 
to drop out and would eliminate the 
making of the halftone mask which 
was the most difficult and time con- 
suming. 

The Kromo-Lite Process permits the 
artist to make a standard black and 
white drawing. The only difference in 
procedure is that the artist uses what is 
known as Kromo-Lite Hi-Lite solution 
with his regular lamp black instead of 
water. This Hi-Lite solution looks and 
works like water and the wash dries 
exactly as though it were made with 
water. It contains a chemical, however, 
which reacts when sprayed with 
Kromo-Lite Spray solution and turns 
the tones yellow color. 

The spraying is usually done when 
the copy reaches the engraving depart- 
ment. However, some stores prefer to 
spray their own copy so they may see 
the finished result in yellow before the 
copy goes to the engraver. 

Restoring Process 

It is also possible to restore the copy 
to its original grey color by spraying 
the copy again with Kromo-Lite Re- 
storer solution. After being once re- 
stored, however, it cannot be again 
turned back to yellow. Consequently 
the majority of users permit their copy 
to remain yellow. The yellow copy is 
set up in a film camera and is photo- 
graphed through Kromo-Lite filters, 
which are furnished with the process. 
The result is a positive drop-out of all 
the whites. The various tones and de- 
tail of the copy are perfectly retained 
and there is no chance of overlapping 
as with masks. 

If the job is a combination, the line 
mask must be prepared and is used to 
hold the line work true to copy. The 
line mask, however, requires but little 
time to prepare and as an example of 
the time saved over the old method 
where two masks were necessary, it is 
to be noted that on a full page high- 
light halftone ad, which by the old 
method would require possibly three 
hours or more for masking, the time 
consumed by the Kromo-Lite Process 
would be reduced to from 15 to 30 
minutes for making the line mask only. 

Straight highlight halftone jobs re- 
quire no mask of any type and the 
photographer can handle such copy 
with practically the same speed as 
ordinary halftone copy. 

The Process is also adaptable to cer- 
tain color work, particularly photo 
offset work as it eliminates a tre- 
mendous amount of opaquing. 


New Cut Backing 


A new backing for zinc cuts to bring 
18 and 2l-gauge to the standard 16- 
gauge thickness has been developed. 
“Backboard” with an adhesive coat- 
ing may be applied to zincs in the 
following thicknesses: .015 for use 
with 18-gauge and .032 thick for use 
with 21-gauge. Method of application 
is to slip off the protective paper, 
heat the zinc and press it to the Back- 
board in a printing frame. 


Cleveland and other large 


Form Allied Council 


The Wilmington (Del.) Allied Print- 
ing. Trades Council was formed at a 
meeting last month by representatives 
of Wilmington Typographical Union 
No. 123, Wilmington Stereotypers 
Union No. 167 and Wilmington Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union 
No. 322. Robert McCourt of the typo- 
graphical union was elected president; 
Stanley Parker of the stereotypers, 
vice-president, and Thomas Dough- 
erty of the pressmen, secretary-treas- 
urer. An allied council label is to be 
issued to union shops. 


ANPA Plans Mech. 
Conference by Mail 


John Park, Chairman of 
Committee, Reveals Substitute 
for Annual Conference 


An ANPA Mechanical Conference 
by Mail is being planned as a sub- 
stitute for the annual conference of 
newspaper mechanical chiefs, it was 
announced this week by John Park, 
Chicago Tribune, chairman of the 
ANPA Mechanical Committee. The 
mail conference will take the place of 
the meeting originally scheduled for 
Cleveland next month, but canceled 
because of war conditions. 

Mr. Park told Eprror & PUBLISHER 
that his committee will convene in 
New York, May 10-11, to approve cor- 
respondence necessary to solicit the 
best thought on wartime mechanical 
problems and their solutions. He 
urged that newspaper publishers, busi- 
ness managers and mechanical depart- 
ment heads give prompt and full re- 
sponse to the questionnaires asking 
for information covering important 
and difficult problems in the mechan- 
ical field. 

The plan is to have the information 
obtained from the questionnaires com- 
piled into a series of special ANPA 
mechanical bulletins, edited by the 
mechanical committee and published 
under the direction of W. E. Wines, 
manager of the ANPA mechanical de- 
partment. Subjects to be covered 
through the mail conference include 
six major topics, namely, engraving 
department, composing room, stereo- 
typing department, press room, mailing 
room and general, including color 
printing, rotogravure and advertising 
problems. First of the bulletins is ex- 
pected to be released about July 1, 
according to present plans. 


In announcing the conference by 


mail, Mr. Park expressed the hope that 
newspaper 


response to questions 
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would be prompt and in sufficient de- 
tail to be of vital aid to mechanical 
executives in helping solve their many 
problems under wartime conditions. 

Assisting Chairman Park will be 
A. H. Burns, New York Herald Trib- 
une, vice-chairman of the ANPA me- 
chanical committee, and a group of 
sub-committees in charge of the va- 
rious topics to be covered by the mail 
conference. Mechanical executives 
were urged to correspond with the 
chairmen of the sub-committees in 
seeking desired information relating 
to specific problems. All general cor- 
respondence on the mail conference 
is to be handled by Mr. Wines’ office, 
stated Mr. Park. 

The sub-committees of the ANPA 
mechanical committee will consist of: 

Engraving — Maurice A. Hagen, 
Philadelphia Inquirer, chairman; El- 
mer O. Aslinger, Greensboro (N. C.) 
News-Record. 

Composing Room—John A. Burke, 
Gannett Newspapers, Rochester, N. Y., 
chairman. Russell B. Miller, Bloom- 
ington (Ill.) Pantagraph. 

Stereotyping—F. L. Yeager, In- 
dianapolis Star, chairman; Leslie J. 
Griner, Youngstown (O.) Vindicator. 

Press Room—John J. Shea, Hearst 
Newspapers, New York, chairman; 
Walter Ogden, Cleveland Press. 

Mailing Room—Charles H. Ruth, 
Washington (D. C.) Star, chairman; 
Mr. Burke. 

General—A. H. Burns, New York 
Herald Tribune, chairman; Mr. Shea 
and Mr. Ruth. 


Has Daughter 


Bob Dunlop, manager of the printing 
division of the Sun Publishing Com- 
pany at Vancouver, B. C., is receiving 


the congratulations of his friends on 
the birth of a daughter. 











Efforts of reporters, edi- 
tors, correspondents and 
advertisers are wasted if 
you aren't publishing a 
newspaper your readers 
respect. They won't re- 
spect a poorly printed 
newspaper regardless of 
the content. Give your 


subscribers a newspaper 
they will want to read— 
a newspaper they will 
gladly pay 4 cents for. 
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In Mech. Depts. 


continued from page 37 





parts containing vital metals cannot 
be purchased unless their equivalent 
is returned to the nation’s scrap pile 
through some recognized channel 
within 30 days. Purpose of this order, 
Davis said, is to return to scrap piles 
the equivalent of new equipment so 
that metal will not be siphoned from 
the war program. This regulation, 
however, works a hardship on those 
newspapers which patriotically turned 
in all their scrap early in the drive 
and also restricts stocking of spare 
parts. 

In as much as suppliers will not 
honor orders unless WPB regulations 
concerning turn-back of metal are 
obeyed, proper procedure for order- 
ing should be understood and fol- 
lowed. Briefly, the purchaser must 
either (a) turn in simultaneously 
used part of same material, similar 
design and equivalent weight; or (b) 
give evidence that he has already 
turned back such material; or (c) 
promise to do so within 30 days. 

If used part is to be turned in for 
scrap within 30 days, certification of 
intent must accompany the order. 
Most plants have such certification 
on a rubber stamp which is imprinted 
on each order. Proper wording of 
the certification can be obtained from 
suppliers. Suppliers prefer the use of 
certification because this system 
eliminates bookkeeping on salvage 
and puts the burden of compliance 
on the buyer. They will not ship 
material in assurance of certification 
on delivery or with confirmation, cer- 
tification must accompany order. Pen- 
alties of the law are too severe to war- 
rant the risk. 

If used part has already been 
turned in for scrap, a receipt should 
be secured as proof. Suppliers sug- 
gest that when a sizeable amount of 
scrap is turned in, several receipts be 
obtained so that they can be used for 
several suppliers. Thus, instead of 
getting a receipt for 100 lbs. of brass, 
they advise getting four receipts for 
25 lbs. The receipts can then be used 
for orders placed with four suppliers. 
Another idea suggested by suppliers 
is to open a “scrap account” with the 
supplier, like a checking account in a 
bank. A customer who had turned 
back 100 lbs. of brass, for example, 
could draw against this “account” in 
various orders until he had purchased 
a total of 100 lbs. of new brass parts. 
Small town newspapers with no junk 
dealers in the vicinity can have their 
salvage metals picked up by suppliers 
and entered in a “scrap account.” 

Brass Situation Serious 


Suppliers declared the brass situa- 
tion is very serious and it will soon 
be difficult to get matrices. Variety of 
fonts probably will be reduced, they 
declared. This condition suggests that 
it is to the advantage of the industry 
to turn in as much brass as possible 
and thus keep supplies within the in- 
dustry at as high a level as possible. 
Suppliers, in turn, are using receipts 
for salvage to persuade WPB that the 
industry is conscientiously cooperat- 
ing with the scrap salvage program. 

When matrix magazines must be 
replaced the transaction must be han- 
dled not as a simple replacement of a 
part but as a purchase of new equip- 
ment with application made on form 
PD-556. 

If a broken part causes an emer- 
gency and quick action is necessary 
to get the machine in operation, the 
newspaper should contact the nearest 
WPB field office or telegraph the 
newspaper division of the WPB Print- 
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At the speaker's table during the luncheon which opened the mechanical conference. 

Seated, left to right, are: Fred Harris, Santa Monica Outlook; Rex W. Light, Los An- 

geles Evening Herald & Express, new president; L. L. McFall, San Bernardino Sun and 

Telegram, first president of the conference; and Earl C. Leavitt, Culver City Star-News, 
retiring president. 


ing and Publishing Section, Second 
Wing, Second Floor, Temporary S§S, 
Washington, D. C. Name and number 
of part should be given, cost, name of 
supplier, and rating necessary to se- 
cure it. Full information is impera- 
tive in order to eliminate delay. 

The problem of keeping track of 
incoming metal was brought up by 
several superintendents. They pointed 
out that invoices do not as a rule tell 
weights of parts, yet the whole system 
is on a weight basis. One suggested 
method was to have the receiving 


clerk put down on the order, the 
weights of the different parts and 
have the purchasing agent’s office 


transfer these into a debit and credit 
accoun: of the various metals. This 
debit-credit account must specify the 
type of parts concerned because L-226 
declares that the turned-in scrap must 
be a “like and similar” part. It was 
also suggested that foremen be made 
responsible for turn-in of the replaced 
part within 30 days. 
Priority AA2X 

Maintenance Repair-Operating items 
can be secured under Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan regulations with the AA2X 
priority given newspapers. Newspa- 
pers cannot purchase or use M-R-O 
materials in excess of quantities used 
in the base period of 1941. It is im- 
portant, therefore, to make certain of 
the amount of such material purchased 
in that period. 

Allied to the broad subject of 
equipment and supplies was the 
warning by supply men that fire haz- 
ards in plants must be reduced to the 
minimum. This warning is particu- 
larly timely because no new ma- 
chinery is being manufactured. All 
plants were urged to clean up 
accumulations and hazardous condi- 
tions, to check fire extinguishers and 
to instruct personnel in fire protec- 
tion fundamentals. Plants also were 
advised to keep spare cylinder 
blankets, rubber rollers, mats and 
draw sheets on hand for use in event 
of fire or enemy air raids. 

The paper people had a few sug- 
gestions to make, too. One was the 
importance of getting requisitions in 
well in advance of desired delivery 
date because paper mills also are 
handicapped by labor shortages. An- 
other was a recommendation that all 
news columns be standardized at 12 
ems to permit greater standardization 
of roll widths. 

The mechanical superintendents’ 
roundtable gave much time to prob- 
lems arising from current use of 
thinner-gauge zincs. The Los Angeles 
Times successfully built up its old 
solid steel bases to the new-require- 





ment height by spotwelding and 
grinding to gauge. More general prac- 
tice was to shim up cuts with card- 
board or other backing. The fact that 
zincs of both 16- and 18-gauge are 
now in use is causing headaches in 
composing rooms. One newspaper, 
which makes its own bases for both 
gauges of zincs, notches the side of 
the 18-gauge bases with a cutting tool 
as they are ejected from the material- 
making machine. The tool is bolted 
to the machine whenever 18-gauge 
material is being cast. This makes 
identification of proper base easy. In 
this same connection, another shop 
has notched accurate slots in brass 
headrules to serve as gauges for dif- 
ferentiating between the zinc thick- 


nesses. When a makeup man is in 
doubt, he can quickly determine the 
gauge of the cut by testing it in the 
notches. 


Criticism Plastic Cuts 

The 18-gauge zincs were criticized 
on the strength of inadequate depth 
in line etchings, making more rout- 
ing necessary on cylinder casts. But 
even more in bad odor were the new 
plastic cuts. Although a few super- 
intendents found no cause for com- 
plaint, the majority declared they 
were often of bastard gauge, uneven 
thickness throughout, prone to curve 
under the moulding machine and to 
be characterized by excessive shrink- 
age. 

The pressroom roundtable was 
largely concerned with questions sent 
in for discussion. General reaction to 
a question regarding the trend to 
harder blankets was that they are in 


disrepute because they fail to bring 
up halftones and middle tones. Sug- 
gestions for elimination of creeping by 
blankets included use of a combina- 
tion of cork and rubber blankets, use 
of matched blankets, running a wire 
through the looped end of the draw 
sheets to give greater strength. Over- 
packing was held to be a common 
cause of plate wear and to be un- 
necessary nowadays because improved 
stereotyping makes less impression 
necessary. Among suggestions for re- 
duction of waste were fewer changes 
of pages and use of expansion chucks 
for cores. 

The ‘engraving roundtable, like 
almost every one else, found little en- 
thusiasm for 18-gauge zincs. They 
were particularly damned for use as 
color plates because they will not 
hold up when many mats are needed 
and good register becomes impossible. 
Further, the weakness of the plates 
makes it necessary to leave a great 
deal of dead matter. This, in turn, 
means added hours of labor in rout- 
ing cylinder casts. Underlining of 
cuts was generally deemed unsatis- 
factory. It also makes it difficult to 
patch cuts. On the subject of using 
reverse side of halftones, it was gen- 
erally agreed that although the prac- 
tice reduced zinc consumption, labor 
costs were almost prohibitive because 
of preparatory work such as removing 
scratches. 

Machinists’ Roundtable 

Machinists’ roundtable was also con- 
cerned with 18-gauge zinc. In addi- 
tion to spot welding bases to accom- 
modate thinner zincs (spot weld 
should be electric not acetylene as 
latter will cause warping) they rec- 
ommended spray welding or use of 
18-point (stationers’ measure, not 
printers’) cardboard — approximately 
.0015-inch thick—as underlays for cut. 
They also proposed notching bases for 
identification when stocked for both 
gauges. 

Emphasizing that thin zinc doesn’t 
have a friend in the world, the stereo- 
typers’ roundtable agreed that it 
caused extra work—line cuts must be 
flat-routed because they are so shal- 
low. 

Considering that no conference is 
being held in the northern part of Cal- 
ifornia, it was voted to elect a second 
vice-president who would represent 
that part of the state. Balloting re- 
sulted in election of: 

Rex W. Light, Los Angeles Evening 
Herald & Express, president; Fred J. 
Moyer, Los Angeles Daily News, and 
Ira E. Stuck, San Francisco Shopping 
News, vice-presidents; Jerry Bolman, 
Los Angeles Shopping News, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Earl C. Leavitt, Cul- 
ver City Star-News, is retiring presi- 
dent. 





“THROUGH HIS FRONT DOOR AND IN 





For dependable stereotyping, rely on 


Certified Mats, made in the U S A 


HIS BACK YARD” 


—is the simile for some superficial 
folks... Similarly there are papers that 
never hold you after you have scanned 
the front page headlines... Better pa- 
pers make easy, inviting reading of 
every line on every page. Often they 
are helped by the clarity of deep- 
molding Certified Dry Mats. 


Certified fleld men are always available for 
consultation on mat questions. 





CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. P, N. Y., N. Y. 
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-McMurtrie Speaks at 








45th Kable Anniv. 


Harry G. Kable, president of Kable 
Brothers Company, Mt. Morris, IIl., 
publication printing firm, was the 
guest of honor at a dinner April 7, 
commemorating the 45th anniversary 
of the Kable Company. Douglas Mc- 
Murtrie, director of typography, Lud- 
low Typograph Company, was the 
principal speaker at the dinner spon- 
sored by the Mt. Morris Kiwanis 
Club. 

Mr. Kable, president of the firm 
since its inception, founded the com- 
pany with his brother, the late Harvey 
Kable, when they became publishers 
of the Mt. Morris Index. They grad- 
ually widened their field, first adding 
fraternal publications and later gen- 
eral magazines to their production 
schedules, Printing volume grew from 
$900 the first year to more than $4,- 
000,000 annually at the present time. 

Pays Tribute to Kable 

Heading the guest speakers was Mr. 
McMurtrie. In paying tribute to Mr. 
Kable, he said, in part: 

“One man is offered the fruits of 
American enterprise and . . . makes 
them serve him successfully. Yours, 
Mr. Kable, is an enterprise that is 
typically American. .. . You have been 
in a business I know you love because 
you have succeeded so well.” 

The speaker showed the importance 
of the printing industry as the link 
binding together the peoples of com- 
munities throughout the civilized 
world. 

“Printing makes for unified opinion. 
It is a spur to action. . . . Much of its 
development in the last 50 to 100 years 
has been made in this country, and 
despite the somber prophecies of a 
year or so ago that plants by the thou- 
sands would be forced to close, the 
industry has come through with colors 
flying. 

“Some substitutes have been found 
for scarce materials. . . . Post-war 
printing is earmarked for some start- 
ling changes. Most significant will be 
in the use of plastics, in rotary, web- 
fed presses for even the smaller jobs, 
and in the manufacture of cheap 
curved plates. . . . It will be, then as 
now and as in the past, the solidifying 
agency binding together the influences 
for good that must and will form a 
new world in which all liberty loving 
people may enjoy the fruits of their 
own and their neighbors’ labors. .. .” 


Cottrell Gets E”’ 
Rhode Island Press Plant 
Given Army-Navy Award 


Addressing the men and women of 
the Westerly, R. I., plant of the C. B. 
Cottrell and Sons Company recently, 
Lieut. Col. Charles Wayne Kerwood 
paid tribute to the wartime services of 
the entire personnel of the factory. He 
spoke at the ceremonies held on the 
company’s grounds, when the Army- 
Navy “E” was awarded for high 
achievement in the production of war 
equipment. 

“No longer do you manufacture 
printing presses here at this plant .. .” 
said Lieut. Col. Kerwood, “You have 
converted it into a forge of war.” He 
then described the nature of the war 
equipment being made at the plant, 
and the good effect to which it is being 
put by our soldiers fighting in the Pa- 
cific and in North Africa. 

The “E” Flag was accepted by 
Charles P. Cottrell, Jr., president of 
the company. Frederick W. Boulter, 


an employe of the firm for 46 of its 
88 years, accepted the “E” pins from 
Lieut. James F. Morgan of the U. S. 
Navy. 

Prior to the conversion of its West- 
erly plant to war work, C. B. Cottrell 
and Sons Company has been promi- 
nent as a manufacturer of high speed, 
roll and sheet feed, black and multi- 
color presses. 


Revive AFL-ITU Tie 


Buffalo Local Asks Membership 
Referendum on Return 


Buffalo Typographical Union 9 has 
requested its international officers and 
executive council “to submit the ques- 
tion of AFL affiliation to a referendum 
vote of the membership . . . so that 
our union may be enabled to aban- 
don its “isolationist” position regard- 
ing the American trade-union move- 
MO. ac 

The International Typographical 
Union withdrew from the AFL a few 
years ago after a membership referen- 
dum authorized it. The local ITU, in 
a resolution, asks that in the inter- 
national referendum the question be 
whether the ITU is willing to go back 
“provided the American Federation 
of Labor agrees to cancel past in- 
debtedness and definitely guarantees 
the autonomy of the ITU.” 


3-Point Column Rules 


Daily Reduces Roll Width 

To 65!/ Inches 
To Epitor & PUBLISHER: 

I am writing you relative to a change 
which we effected May 2. We have 
been using 66%-inch size four-page 
rolls of newsprint. We have reduced 
this size to 6544 inches. We expect to 
effect this reduction in the composing 
room by changing from 4 to 3-pt. col- 
umn rules and increasing mat shrink- 
age from 9/16-inch to %-inch and 
cutting the rings and clips on the 
press. We have purchased from Lans- 
ton a new mold for 3-pt. column rules 
and find it very satisfactory. 

I think this new roll size will be the 
smallest in the state of Pennsylvania 
and perhaps in other states since I fail 
to find any listed under 66 inches. In 


our opinion this is one way to be | 


sure of a definite newsprint saving. 
James S. Lyon, vice-president, 


Washington (Pa.) Observer and | 


Reporter. 


50 Years with Paper 


Edward Meyer, 
compositor of the Detroit News, cele- 
brated his 50th anniversary with the 
newspaper April 9. Meyer joined the 
News in 1893 when 17 years old, start- 
ing as a sweeper. In token of his long 
service he was presented with a wrist 
watch by William Scripps, president. 
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WAR RESTRICTIONS on zinc 
and copper weights have added 
many difficulties to the photo-en- 
graving business. But now, Back- 


board makes things easier. 


Today, engravers can use 16, 
18, and 21 gauge zinc side by 
side, and, within 5 minutes of 
the time the plates come out of 
the etching bath, every one can 
be brought to standard 16 gauge 


thickness. 


Inexpensiy e, economical BACK- 


BOARD is the answer. 











And Here’s the Inexpensive Part 
A sheet of Backboard, to which 
a special adhesive has been ap- 
plied in the factory, costs only 
21¢ for size 18 x 36, in lots of 25 


sheets or more. 


With BACKBOARD there is 
nothing to do but slip off the pro- 
tective paper — heat the zinc and 
press it to the BACKBOARD in 
a printing frame. 

For full details write to any dis- 
tributor of Zomo Electric Zinc or 
A-Z Alloy. 


ZOMC=ZINC @ A-Z<ALLOY 
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7 —watch for this condition 
with Junior and Pony Autoplates: 


CYL NOEL 





If you adopt a smaller size 
page, in order to use nar- 
rower rolls of newsprint—it 
will be necessary, of course, 
to relocate the cutting saw 
on Junior and Pony Auto- 
plates, for shorter plates. \ 


CYTTING 












It may happen that the 
new position of the cutting 
saw falls opposite a groove 
in the cylinder of the Junior, 
or core of the Pony. (As in 
Fig. 1). This groove will 
leave an overhanging “lip” 
which the saw cannot reach, 
and will form a ragged 
edge on end of plate. On 
the Junior it will also pre- 
vent the plate from break- 
ing away from the cylinder. 


apn 








CYLINDER 





To correct this condition, re- 
move cylinder or core, and 
cut a dovetail slot to the 
dimensions in Fig. 2. Then 
insert an annealed brass 
ring, as in Fig. 3, and peen 
-it in to fill entire dovetail 
groove. Finally, turn ring 
flush to outside diameter, as 
in Fig. 4. (The necessary 
brass rings may be obtained 
from us at moderate cost). 


Patil 
AAAEALEOD 


———— 
CYLINOER 





NOTE: Automatic Auto- 
plates: The same condition 
may arise with an Aufo- 
matic, but here, the method 
of correcting it varies ac- 
cording to individual con- 
ditions. Please send exact 
specifications to the Engi- 
neering Dept. at Plainfield, 
for recommendations. 


CYLINDER 





(Add to your file of the current Wood Maintenance Series) 


WOOD NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION \ 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. e NEW YORK OFFICE: 501 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Newspapers Did 
Unusual Ad Job 


For “Castoria” 


Every U. S. Paper Carried 
Message Warning of Tainted 
Product . . . Cost $75,000 


The nation’s newspapers were called 
upon this week to perform an unusual 
advertising job. It cost the advertiser 
of the unusual message approximately 
$75,000 to get his important message 
across, it was estimated. 

An unprecedented one-day adver- 
tising campaign using every newspa- 
per in the country was utilized by 
Sterling Drug, Inc., manufacturer of 
Fletcher’s Castoria, to stop the sale 
and use of its product because all re- 
cent shipments were tainted. Ads were 
400-line size. 

Telegraph messages to every news- 
paper in the country and radio warn- 
ings also were utilized in the unusual 
task before the manufacturer. 

All Means Utilized 


The manufacturer employed every 
available agency to spread to whole- 
salers, retailers and consumers the 
warning that “Fletcher’s Castoria 
which has been shipped since March 
1, 1943, contains a foreign ingredient 
which causes nausea and vomiting.” 

Paid advertising was sent to nearly 
2,000 newspapers, including the foreign 
press, it was announced at Young & 
Rubicam, agency handling the account, 
and newspapers were called upon to 
perform the major part of the job be- 
cause they afforded the most effective 
method for doing the job quickly. 

The effect of the foreign substance, 
company officials explained, was 
emetic. Initial discovery of the emetic 
effect was reported about a week ago 
and in none of the cases, apparently, 
has there been any permanently 
harmful result. 

Officials recalled every bottle of 
their product that is out, whether made 
before or after March 1. 

The extraordinary precaution was 
taken despite the fact that probably 
less than one per cent of the Castoria 
might have the unidentified substance. 
The Red and Blue radio networks, 
the Mutual chain and the Columbia 
chain sent out the company’s warning 
without charge. Radio commentators 
passed it along, too, on their own voli- 
tion. 


Ss 
VINCENT, BARNES WED 
Kay Vincent, New York Herald 
Tribune fashion editor, and Howard 
Barnes, Herald Tribune drama and 
motion picture critic, were married 
April 27 at White Plains, N. Y. 
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NEWSPAPER NEWS 


Australia 


@ The only journal giving the 
news of advertisers, advertis- 
ing, publishing, printing and 
commercial broadcasting in 
Australia and New Zealand. 
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If you are planning sales cam- 
paigns or are interested in 
these territories read 


NEWSPAPER NEWS 


Published Monthly 


Subscription rate $1.50 per year 
post free 








Warwick Bldg., Hamilton St., Sydney 





MRS. FDR WRITES LETTER 

EpMmonton, Alta., May 5—Mrs. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt, wife of the President of 
the United States, is rebuked by the 
censor—‘“just like anyone else”—when 
she makes some censorable remark in 
her daily newspaper column, “My 
Day,” she wrote Jack Delong, re- 
porter for the Edmonton Bulletin, to- 
day. The reporter wrote advising her 
that her column had arrived marked 
“examined by censor.” In her reply 
the First Lady said: “The censor does 
watch my column because several 
times I have spoken of the weather, 
without thinking, and have been re- 
buked, just like anyone else.” 
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Restaurants Plan 
Newspaper Ad Drive 


Directors of the National Restaurant 
Association, Chicago, have approved 
a national plan of cooperative institu- 
tional advertising for restaurants for 
the purpose of informing the public 
“of the misconceptions that have arisen 
regarding the drastic cuts in food ra- 
tioning to restaurants and other in- 
stitutional users.” 

It is reported that the ad program 
will be keyed upon the problems con- 


fronting restaurant operators and their 
attempts to feed civilians, war work- 
ers and the armed forces, and, at the 
same time, adhere to the government’s 
war program. 

The plan embraces full page display 
advertisements in leading newspapers. 
The National Restaurant Association 
will recommend that local and state 
restaurant associations and groups of 
restaurant operators, as well as in- 
dividual businesses, form a general 
plan and theme for the drive. 


TIMES SAVES PAPER 


In a move to conserve paper the New 
York Times has decreased margins 
without decreasing the width of the 
printed page. The width of the paper 
page has been narrowed by using a 
narrower roll of newsprint and the 
margin at top and bottom has been 
lessened by adding two lines to the 
columns, thus increasing the depth to 
an even 300 lines without affecting the 
column width. 


s 
FIRE HITS DAILY 
The plant of the Sullivan (Ind.) 
Times was destroyed by fire recently. 
Joe H. Adams, managing editor, esti- 
mated damage at $30,000. 


45 
GIFT TO CHILDREN 


As a means to combat juvenile 
crime, the Christian Street branch of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in the heart of downtown Phila- 
delphia has been given a gift of $750 
from the sponsors of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer’s Athletic Association. The 
gift was presented this week by Wal- 
ter H. Annenberg, publisher. 

a7 


SPONSORS RACING 

A week of horse racing sponsored 
by Chicago Tribune Charities, Inc., 
will net United, Catholic and Jewish 
charities in Chicago approximately 
$75,000. The Tribune sponsored a 
similar program last fall, concluding 
the racing season in Illinois. Out of 
that meeting, $133,708 was realized. 


= 

GETS SEABEES AWARD 

The Athens (Tenn.) Daily Post- 
Athenian has received the “award of 
Merit” issued by Com. J. C. Spaulding, 
in charge of the Seabees recruiting, 
for “patriotic contributon to the war 
effort in obtaining the enlistment of 
recruits for service in the Construc- 
tion Battalions of the United States 
Navy.” 





CIRCUS STRIDES 


FORWARD 


MANY IN HIGH PLACES and high hats predicted 
that the Big Show would not go on tour for the 
season of 1943. 


These prophets did not reckon on the courageous 





spirit of the Ringling family owners—Robert, Aubrey 
and Mrs. Charles Ringling. They did not heed when 
these quiet and gracious Big Top personages last 
winter left their officers’ chairs, rolled up their sleeves 
and began to hoe their own row. 


When many said no, it took guts to keep the 
huge Ringling Bros and Barnum & Bailey Circus 
organization on the job making ready for an 
unpredictable season, if any. Then was when the 
going was toughest and then was when Robert, Aubrey 
and Mrs. Charles rang the bell—in New York, in 
Washington and in Sarasota, Florida, winterquarters. — 


Out of the stir and bustle came understanding and 
cooperation with the United States Government 
through the ODT and the Treasury Department. Out 
of that cooperation came the 1943 Big Show with all 
its dazzle and color, its new and vast 6-pole big top, 
its augmented band, its beauty and its earthy, circusy 
appeal, created by Ringlings, run by Ringlings and 
presented by Ringlings to their good neighbors, the 
American people. 


So again the newspaper men of The Greatest 
Show on Earth are on the road, gladly greeting old 
friends and new in the editorial rooms of the nation. 
The circus strides forward, its mission ever the same 
fun for all. 


“Hold your horses! The elephants are coming.” 
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continued from page 6 
sel was torpedoed off Sumatra and he 
spent five days in a lifeboat before he 
was picked up and taken to Sumatra. 

It was during the third day on the 
lifeboat that he made the picture that 
earned the Pulitzer award for him. 
From Sumatra he flew to Calcutta, 
India, then returned to the U. S. 

Born in Dalhart, Tex., Noel worked 
on several newspapers and was a free 
lance in Mexico and Central America 
before joining the AP in 1937. He is 
now chief photographer of the AP, 
having been appointed to that post 
just a year ago. 

Wolfert is winner of the Pulitzer 
Prize at 34. He has been on NANA’s 
staff for eight years and is now “Some- 
where in the Southwest Pacific,” hav- 
ing returned there a fortnight ago. 

For six weeks last year he covered 
the Solomons Islands and witnessed 
one of the greatest sea battles of 
modern times in which the Japanese 
lost a battleship, three heavy cruisers, 
two light cruisers, five destroyers and 
eight transports with an estimated 
total of 30,000 persons aboard. 

Saw “Coolidge” Run Aground 

His eye-witness dispatches were 
written after he had viewed the battle 
from a front seat on the shore—the 
first time a major sea battle could be 
seen from beginning to end while the 
onlooker had his feet firmly planted 
on solid earth. 

He was in a Flying Fortress soaring 
above the transport Coolidge when 
the American troopship ran aground 
with the loss of only four Americans, 
and was the only reporter to witness 
the disaster. 


Before he went to the Pacific fight- 
ing fronts, Wolfert had won national 


recognition with his exclusive report 
of the Free French capture of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon Islands on 
Christmas Eve, 1941. He was the 
only newspaper man with the Free 
French forces. Wolfert described his 
world beat in an exclusive article for 
Eprror & PuBLisHER in the January 17, 
1942, issue on Page 22. 

Born in New York City, the NANA 
staffer started newspaper work as a 
boy of 15, reporting odds and ends 
for the Brooklyn Times. For two years 
after graduation from the Columbia 
School of Journalism in 1929 he was 
assistant to the night editor of NANA 
and then went to Europe. 

During his stay abroad he worked in 
the Berlin bureau of the New York 
Post. 

Wolfert’s dispatches from the Solo- 
mons recently were published in book 
form, “Battle for the Solomons,” which 
reached the best-seller lists, and his 
first novel, “Tucker’s People,” a story 
of the “numbers” lotteries, was pub- 
lished a few weeks ago. 

He also has another book, “Torpedo 
8, the Story of Swede Larsen’s Bomber 
Squadron,” which is to be published 
soon, 


Saw Pacific Battle 

George Weller, Chicago Daily News 
correspondent now covering the war 
in New Guinea, is the sixth Daily 
News staff member to win a Pulitzer 
award. A native Bostonian, he was a 
member of the New York Times 
Balkan staff from 1932 to 1936. Prior 
to joining the Daily News staff early in 
1941, Weller had lived in Europe for 
six years and had spent some time in 
Mexico. He speaks French, German 
and Italian and has a working knowl- 
edge of Spanish. He is the author 


of two novels and he has contributed 
to numerous national magazines. 

Since the outbreak of World War II, 
Weller has. distinguished himself 
through his revealing dispatches and 
scoops. Starting as Balkan corre- 
spondent for the Daily News, he was 
in Greece when the Germans invaded 
that country. He was the only Amer- 
ican correspondent to get a story out 
of Salonika after the Nazis hit, and he 
was the last American correspondent 
to leave that burning city. 

Weller travelled in five different 
small fishing boats in his escape to 
Athens, where he covered the col- 
lapse of that city under Nazi military 
might. He was “quarantined” by the 
Germans who brought him under 
Gestapo guard to Berlin, where he 
was held for two months. Weller 
was finally released and he managed 
to get to Africa for an exclusive in- 
terview with General De Gaulle. 

Dispatches from Singapore 

When the Japs tore loose in the Pa- 
cific, Weller sped by plane to Singa- 
pore. He filed dozens of illuminating 
dispatches from that doomed base and 
left only a few days before Singapore 
fell. From Singapore to Java, he was 
under Japanese bombs. His last dis- 
patch from Java was filed March 3, 
1942, just before the Japs took over. 
Then came a silence, lasting for two 
weeks, and Weller, having reached 
Australia the hazardous way by boat, 
resumed his stories of the war. His 
story of the Java sea battle gave a 
comprehensive account of what actu- 
ally happened when the Houston and 
other United Nations’ warships went 
down. While in Australia waiting for 
an opportunity to get to New Guinea, 
Weller “picked up” the story of the 
emergency operation aboard a U. S. 


————. 


submarine, which resulted in his win. 
ning the Pulitzer prize. 

His stories from New Guinea have 
continued to be the same revealing 
type of dispatches which have charac. 
terized his work for the Daily News, 
Although suffering from malaria and 
other tropical diseases, Weller has 
maintained a high standard of cover. 
age and in recent months he has writ. 
ten a series of 17 articles which wil] 
serve as a permanent history of Amer. 
ican forces in New Guinea. His dis- 
patches have covered the operations 
of the two divisions hailing from the 
northwest and midwest, giving names 
of American soldiers, telling how they 
died and citing their heroic deeds. He 
is yet to return to U. S. for a leave 
since he joined the Daily News foreign 
staff more than two years ago. 


The Pulitzer Prize for the best orig- 
inal American play of 1942 was 
awarded to “The Skin of Our Teeth,” 
by Thornton Wilder, and the prize for 
distinguished novel went to “Dragon's 
Teeth,” Upton Sinclair, the trustees 
announced, 

In the field of letters, in addition to 
the Wilder play and the Sinclair novel, 
the history award was made to “Paul 
Revere and the World He Lived In,” 
by Esther Forbes, and the biographical 
award went to “Admiral of the Ocean 





Sea,” by Samuel Eliot Morison. Rob- 
ert Frost won the poetry prize for “A 
Witness Tree.” 

A prize in music, which was author- 
ized by the trustees last March and 
was awarded this year for the first 
time, went to William H. Schuman, 
Professor of Music at Sarah Lawrence 
College, Bronxville, N. Y., for his 
“Secular Cantata No. 2, a Free Song,” 
which was performed by the Boston’ 
Symphony Orchestra. 





Coleman Harwell 
Named a Captain 


NASHVILLE, Tenn., May 3—Coleman 
Harwell, executive editor of the Ten- 
nessean, has been commissioned a 
captain in the military government 
branch of the provost marshal gen- 
eral’s command and will leave May 14 
for training at Charlotteville, Va. 
After completion of 16 weeks’ train- 
ing, he will be subject to foreign ser- 
vice. Publisher Silliman Evans an- 
nounced that Harwell would be on an 
indefinite leave of absence and that 
editor-in-chief John Nye would as- 
sume the duties of executive editor. 

City Editor W. W. McClanahan, Jr., 
‘was promoted to day managing editor; 
A. V. Goodpasture retained his post 
of night managing editor; Edward 
Freeman was named city editor; and 
Norman Parks assistant city editor. 

Harwell, a graduate of Peabody 
Demonstration School and the Uni- 
versity of the South, Sewanee, joined 
the Evening Tennessean in 1927, and 
was later city editor and managing 
editor of the paper. Leaving the Ten- 
nessean in 1931, he joined the staff of 
the New York World-Telegram as an 
executive in the editorial department. 
After six years on the World-Tele- 
gram, he returned to the Tennessean 
in May, 1937, to assume his present 
duties. 

Nye has served as city editor and 
managing editor of both the old Eve- 
ning Tennessean and the Nashville 
Tennessean. McClanahan has been 
city editor since 1940, and Freeman 
has been assistant city editor since 
December. 


@ 
FREEZES CIRCULATION 
Effective April 29, the Lima (O.) 
News announced it was refusing to 
accept any new subscriptions except 
as replacements for cancellations. 


LT. CARTER, JR., HELD 

Lieutenant Amon Carter, Jr., son of 
the publisher of the Fort Worth (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram, reported missing in 
action in Central Tunisia since Feb. 
14, is a prisoner of the Germans and 
has been removed to Germany, the 
War Department announced last week. 
Lt. Carter was with an armored unit 
and had been in Africa since Decem- 
ber. Notification that he was missing 
was received March 11. 





Doorly, Harding 
Spurred Neb. Drive 


continued from page 6 





collected the most scrap in the three- 
week period. 

The newspaper itself, in sponsoring 
the contest, undertook the task of 
making it a success. First decision 
was that the entire contest would be 
treated strictly as an editorial matter. 
Mr. Doorly barred all paid advertising. 

When he announced the contest and 
appealed to Nebraskans, he met with 
an immediate response from William 
M. Jeffers, Union Pacific president and 
since named rubber administrator, 
who directed his staff in Omaha to 
call a city-wide scrap rally, and asked 
for a page ad in the paper. The ad 
was taken, but payment was refused. 

Ralph Budd, president of the Bur- 
lington Railroad, also asked for a page 
ad, and the World-Herald printed the 
ad, again refusing payment. No other 
ads were carried, except those printed 
by the newspaper itself to announce 
various phases of the contest. 

State correspondents proved inval- 
uable. They sent their stories and 
pictures to Ralph Mears, state editor, 
who found himself over-supplied each 
day with a wealth of newsworthy 
items. Mr. Mears worked under di- 


rect supervision of George Grimes, 
then managing editor. 

Meanwhile, Carlyle Hodgkin, farm 
editor, kept in touch with the state 
salvage chairman at Lincoln, and going 
out into the farm areas and telling the 
story of farm scrap collection. Hun- 
dreds of trucks, loaned for the drive, 
were utilized. 

Lawrence Youngman wrote the daily 
lead stories, devoting all of his time 
to the drive. Bill Billott and Ernest 
Jones, staff reporters who also carry 
cameras, sought for and found scores 
of timely local stories. 

Frederick Ware, sports editor, aided 
Mr. Grimes in keeping outstate coun- 
ties alert. T. W. Summers, promotion 
manager, had charge of the display 
advertising the paper printed at its 
own expense, amounting to about 
nine pages in the three weeks. 

Women Enlisted 

Ben Cowdery, business manager, 
visited 17 counties, enlisting local sup- 
port. A few days before the contest 
began Mrs. George Grimes was asked 
to organize the outstate women. She 
named women chairmen in 92 coun- 
ties and obtained cash prizes amount- 
ing to $700 to inspire the work among 
the fair sex. 

Through her, and with the aid of 
Keith Wilson, motion picture critic, 
the cooperation of Nebraska’s motion 
picture movies was obtained, and be- 
fore the contest ended every movie in 
the state had given at least one scrap 
matinee when the price of admission 
was a few pounds of scrap metal. 

Those who have been named com- 
prised the World-Herald’s general 
staff for the drive. There were many 
others on the editorial staff who gave 
help from time to time. Particularly 
effective in supplying helpful ideas 
was B. F. Sylvester, city editor. 

The contest was news and not “pub- 
licity.” Stories made the paper on 


the basis of news value. Approxi- 
mately 7,500 inches of news and pic- 
tures were published and the cam- 
paign always rivaled and often ex- 
ceeded the war news in dramatic ap- 
peal. 

Other Dailies Aided 

Especially effective work in arous- 
ing local enthusiasm and telling the 
local stories was done by the Norfolk 
Daily News, Holdredge Citizen, Platts- 
mouth Journal, Fremont Guide and 
Tribune, Beatrice Sun, Beatrice Times, 
Kearney Hub, North Platte Daily Tele- 
graph, Scottsbulff Star-Herald, Grand 
Island Independent, Nebraska City 
News-Press, Columbus Telegram, Mc- 
Cook Gazette, Hastings Tribune, and 
York Daily News-Times. 

The contest suggested cartoons and 
editorials in all the papers. Invalu- 
able aid was given by Governo 
Dwight Griswold. The radios linked 
together twice throughout the state 
for 15-minute programs, and gave sp 
announcements to scrap appeals 
Scrap metal was made understandable” 
to the women by translating flat-iron 
into helmets, steel bedsprings into ma- 
chine guns; to the farmer by beating) 
his plowshares into howitzers. 

The result was that scrap metd 
assumed meaning in terms of added 
safety for Nebraska boys in the Army 
and Navy. Junk piles were not hid- 
eous, rusting heaps, but things rep- 
resenting the united effort of a people 

And that isn’t all. When the na 
tional scrap drive got under way i 
September Nebraskans again scoured 
their state and chalked up another im- 
pressive collection. : 


as 
JOIN AD BUREAU 
The Philadelphia Record and the 
Tonawanda (N. Y.) Evening New! 
have become members of the Bureal 
of Advertising, ANPA. 
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Ambridge Citizen (E) 

Beaver Falls News-Tribune (E) 
Chambersburg Public Opinion (E) 
Chester Times (E) 

Clearfield Progress (E) 

Hazleton Plain Speaker (E ) 
Hazleton Standard-Sentinel (M) 


Jeannette News-Dispatch (E) 
Johnstown Tribune-Democrat (M&E) 


Lansdale-North Penn Reporter (E) 
Meadville Tribune-Republican (M&E) 
New Castle News (E) 

Shamokin News-Dispatch (E) 
Towanda Review (M) 

Warren Times-Mirror (E) 


Washington Observer Reporter 
(M&E) 


Waynesboro Record-Herald (E) 
Williamsport Gazette-Bulletin (M) 
Williamsport Sun (E) 

York Dispatch (E) 


THE COOPERATING NEWSPAPERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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MEET YOUR 
POST-WAR 
MARKET 
BEFORE it 
MEETS YOU 











DON'T WAIT until you are suddenly confronted with your Post-War 
Market. 


Get ready for it now! 

Test your advertising in the field. . . 
Watch it work... 

Learn how to get the most out of it... 


Select a test market or a number of test markets right now. In them, 
work out a formula of newspaper advertising, displays, sampling, etc., 
that will work for you. Test your formula in enough other and varied 
markets to confirm it. Then... 


When the right time comes you'll be ready to shoot the works. 


This group of Pennsylvania newspapers offers you a wonderful testing 


field. 
We know that field—and it knows us. 


Ask one of our representatives to call and talk it over with you. 
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Settlement of AP 
Suit Is Hinted 


continued from page 7 





“Since the dispatch of my letter of Oct. 24, 
1941, there have been conferences between 
representatives of the Sun and various officers 
of AP. These conferences have proved entirely 
fruitless. It has been suggested to me that 
I seek an AP morning membership in Chi- 
cago by the purchase of the Hearst morning 
membership in that city. In good faith I 
made a generous cash offer to that end. but 
these negotiations have completely failed, 
although that membership is not now used on 
week-days and I was willing to share its use 
on Sunday with the Hearst interests. It has 
also been suggested to me that I await the 
April meeting of the members of AP in order 
to ascertain whether or not I would be elected 
to membership. I find no reason or justifica- 
tion for so waiting in view of the history of 
other applicants for membership who have 
sought election at the meetings of members. 


“| Must Invoke Processes of Law" 


“In the light of the foregoing I have con- 
cluded that I must invoke the processes of the 
law in order to obtain for the Sun the facili- 
ties of the Associated Press 

“Under its by-laws as they are now writ- 
ten, the structure of the AP is inconsistent 
with wholehearted service to the public. Since 
newspapers unable to obtain membership are 
subjected to almost insuperable obstacles in 


the way of competition, the placing in the 
hands of competitors of the power to hamper 
or prevent new newspapers from obtaining 


this service in effect permits existing member 
newspapers to determine what and how many 


new publications shall come effectively into 
the newspaper field. 

“Vicious as restraints in other fields may 
be, a restraint upon the publication of new 


newspapers strikes peculiarly at fundamental 
American concepts. Freedom of the press can 
have its full fruition only if new persons, with 
fresh points of view, can become the pub- 
lishers of newspapers and compete effectively 
with existing newspapers. The public policy 
of the United States cannot tolerate that a few 
men shall dictate the number or personality 
of those who supply the materials for thought 
and action to Americans.” 

Among the “grave handicaps which 
the Sun has faced and still faces with 
respect to photographic news,” the 
formal Field complaint said, was the 
necessity of establishing Washington 
photographic bureau at a cost of close 
to $1,000 a week. The Sun also in- 
curred “substantial expense” in cov- 
ering the crash of the air liner in 
which Carole Lombard was killed, ship 
torpedoings of the east coast, on major 
sporting events, and other stories, Mr. 
Field said. 

Details of the contracts signed by the 
Chicago Sun with the following or- 
ganizations were furnished on request 
by the government for exhibits: 

NEA Service, Register & 
cate, The Newspaper PM, New York Post, 
Transradio Press Service, Inc., McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate, Mrs. Mary M. Aldrich, 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis, McNaught Syndi- 


Tribune Syndi- 


cate, Publishers Syndicate, Reuters, National 
Newspaper Service (Dr. Brady), Mr. and 
Mrs. Baer (the “Toodle Family Cut-out’’), 


the City Press Association of Chicago, Wan- 
der Company and Alfred M. Loewenthial 
(“Captain Midnight’), Carl Grubert (“The 
Berrys”), United Feature Syndicate, Bell Syn- 
dicate, Inc., British Combine Photos, Ltd., 
North American Newspaper Alliance, National 
Newspaper Service and Harris & Ewing Pho 
tographic Service. 

Answering Interrogatory 23, the 
government said Marshall Field ‘owns 
of record all of the stock of the cor- 
poration which publishes Parade” and 
is the beneficial owner of 70% of such 
stock. 

It was admitted that Field solicited 
proxies from all members of the AP 
as listed in the 1940 directory of AP 
members. A total of 134 proxies were 
given in his behalf to Silliman Evans, 
the answer said. 

134 Signed Field Proxies 

The answer listed the following 134 
newspapers as those which signed 
proxies for Field before the 1942 AP 
meeting at which his membership ap- 
plication was rejected: 

Alabama—Decatur Daily, Troy Messenger, 


Anniston Star. Arkansas—Conway Log Cabin 
Democrat, Fayetteville Northwest Arkansas 
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NAVY P. R. CHIEFS AT WASHINGTON MEETING 


Photographed at the Willard Hotel during last week's three-day conference of Navy 
public relations officers were, left to right: Lt. Comm. Harwood Hull, USNR, PRO, 
10th District, Puerto Rico; Lt. Comm. Edward M. Seay, USNR, of the Office of Public 
Relations, Navy Department, Washington; Captain Leland P. Lovette, U.S.N., direc- 


tor of public relations, Navy Department, Washington; Earle Thacker, OWI, 
lulu; Comm. W. G. Beecher, Jr., U.S.N., assistant to Lovette in Washington, 
Comm. R. W. Berry, U.S.N., deputy director of public relations, Washington, 
Lt. Comm. Charles Duffy, USNR, PRO, 14th District, Honolulu; Comm. Waldo 


Hono- 
D. C.; 
D. C.; 
Drake, 


USNR, PRO, Pacific Fleet. 


THE TOP public relations officers of 

the Navy Department, Marine Corps 
and Coast Guard who attended the 
three-day conference in Washington 
last week (E. & P., May 1, page 6) 
were: 

Lt. Cdr. E. R. Anderson, District PRO—11th 
Naval Dist., San Diego; Lt. Cdr. P. T. An- 
derson, Jr., DPRO—6th Naval Dist., Charles- 
ton, S. C.; Maj. D. W. Bender, USMC—San 
Francisco; Lt. Cdr. W. A. Bernrieder, Senior 
PRO—Naval Air Primary Training Commond, 
Kansas City; Lt. J. T. Bingham, Senior PRO 
—Naval Air Intermediate Training Command, 
Corpus Christi; Capt. John H. Breiel, USMC 

-Philadelphia; Cdr. A. J. Bolton, PRO—Los 
Angeles; Lt. Cdr. R. A. Brown, DPRO—3rd 
N.D., New York; Capt. E. C. Callow, USMC 
—Philadelphia; Cdr. C. E. Chillingworth, 
Senior PRO—Naval Air Operational Training 
Command, Jacksonville; Cdr. N. R. Collier, 
DPRO—Ist ND, Boston; Ens. E. P., Cooke, 
Jr., USCG—Philadelphia; Lt. T. Cummings, 
PRO—Naval Air Tech. Training Command, 
Chicago. 

Lt. Cdr. E. S. DeLong, PRO—3rd ND, 
New York; Cdr. Waldo Drake, PRO—Cinc- 
Pac; Lt. Cdr. C. G. Duffy, DPRO—14 ND, 
Honolulu; Lt. R. R. Edge, USCG—New York; 
Ens. Wm. S. Ewing, USCG—Cleveland; Lt. 
Hugh Fleming, NAITC-—Corpus Christi; Maj. 
Meigs O. Frost, USMC—Atlanta. 


Capt. J. W. Gates, DPRO—12th ND, San 
Francisco; Lt. (jg) E. W. Goode, USCG— 
Charleston; Ens. Lyle Gunn, USCG—Chicago; 
Lt. Ashley Halsey, Jr., PRO—Philadelphia; 
Lt. Cdr. H. Hull, DPRO—10th ND, Carib- 
bean area, San Juan, P. R.; Lt. H. T. Ice, 
PRO—Great Lakes; Lt. Cdr. Homer Jones, 
PRO—Puget Sound; Lt. Cdr. M. B. Jones, 
DPRO—13th ND, Seattle; Ens. J. H. Laun- 
ders, USCG—Norfolk; Lt. G. E. Mann, PRO 
—Jacksonville; Capt. W. P. McCahill, USMC 
—San Diege; Lt. (jg) R. M. Munroe, USCG 
—Miami; Lt. Terence M. O’Brien, USCG— 
Boston; Maj. C. R. Payne, USMC—San Fran- 
cisco; Lt. Cdr. W. M. Pepper, Jr.. DPRO— 
7th ND, Miami; Maj. J. V. Sandberg, USMC 


—Chicago; Capt. T. J. Sanders, USMC— 
Parris Island. 

Lt. Cdr. W. Starbuck, DPRO—Sth ND, 
Norfolk; Cdr. J. G. Stahlman, DPRO—8th 


ND, New Orleans; Ens. J. L. Stengel, USCG 
—St. Louis; Lt. K. W. Stowman, PRO— 
Philadelphia; Lt. (jg) Sturges, USCG—Long 
Beach; Cdr. J. L. Tinney, DPRO—4th ND, 
Philadelphia; Lt. (jg) Melvin Venter, USCG 
-San Francisco; Capt. N. H. White, Jr., 
USMC—New York; Lt. Cdr. R. Q. White, 
DPRO—9th ND, Great Lakes; Ens. Gordon 
Williams, USCG—Seattle; Lt. (jg) Scott 
Wilson, USCG—New Orleans; Capt. A. C. 
Wimer, USMC—New River, N. C.; Lt. Louise 
Wilde, WR, USNR, (Waves); Lt. Louise 
Stewart, WR, USMCR (Reserve); Lt. Hazel 
Reavis, WR, USCGR (Spars). 





Times, Paragould Daily Press. California— 
Petaluma Argus-Courier, Sacramento Union, 
San Jose Herald, Santa Rosa Press Democrat 
and Republican. Colorado—Grand Junction 
Daily Sentinel, La Junta Daily Tribune, Lead- 
ville Herald-Democrat. 
Connecticut—Manchester Herald. Florida— 
Ft. Lauderdale Daily News, Gainesville Sun, 
Live Oak Suwanee Democrat, St. Augustine 
Record. Georgia—Augusta Chronicle, Au- 
gusta Herald, Brunswick News, Macon Tele- 
graph, Milledgeville Union-Recorder, Moultrie 


Observer, Waycross Jourxal-Herald. Illinois 
—Peru Daily News-Herald, Taylorville 
Breeze-Courier. Idaha—Blackfoot Bulletin, 


Lewiston Morning Tribune. 
Indiana—Bloomington Evening World, Ko- 
komo Tribune, New Castle Courier-Times, 
Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette, Shelbyville Daily 
Democrat. lowa—lowa City Daily Jowan. 
Kansas—Beloit Daily Call. Kentucky—Dan- 


ville Advocate-Messenger, Hazard Herald, 
Princeton Leader, Madisonville Messenger, 
Providence Enterprise. Louisiana—Crowley 


Daily Signal, Jennings Jeff Davis Parish 
News. Maine—Biddeford Daily Journal. 
Massachusetts—Haverill Evening Gazette, 
Norwood Daily Messenger, Berkshire Eve- 
ning Eagle. 

Michigan — Ann Arbor Michigan Daily, 
Ludington Daily News, Marquette Daily Morn- 
ing Journal, Sault Ste. Marie Evening News. 
Minnesota—Red Wing Baily Republican Eagle, 
Redwood Falls Redwood Gazette, Waiilimar 
Daily Tribune, Worthington Daily Globe. 


Mississippi — Greenville Delta Democrat 
Times, West Point Commonwealth Daily 
Times Leader. Missouri—Carroliton Daily 
Democrat, Chillicoti Constitution-lribune, 
Fulton Sun-Gasette, Lebanon Daily News, 
Macon Chronicle-Herald, Maryville Daily 


Forum, Mexico Daily News and Intelligencer, 
Nevada Daily Mail and Evening Post, Spring- 
field Daily News, Trenton Republican-Times. 

Montana—-Bozeman Daily Chronicle, Lewis- 


town Democrat-News, Lewistown Evening 
Telegram. Nebraska—Norfolk Daily News. 
New Hampshire—-The Dartmouth Hanover. 


New Jersey—Morristown Daily Record, Pat- 
erson Morning Call, Vineland Times-Journal, 
Wildwood Leader. New Mexico—Gallup Daily 
Independent, Las Crusces Sun-News. New 
York—Auburn Citizen Advertiser, Corning 
Leader, Ithaca Cornell Daily Sun, Kingston 
Daily Freeman, Norwich Sun, 

North Carolina—Charlotte News, Gastonia 
Daily Gazette, Hickory Daily Record, Kan- 
napolis Daily Independent, Morehead City 
Twin City Daily Times, Lumberton Robe- 
sonian, Pinehurst Outlook, Shelby Daily Star. 
Ohio—Dayton Journal-Herald, Hamilton Jour- 
nal-News, Lancaster Eagle-Gazette. Oregon— 
Medford Mail - Tribune. Pennsylvania— 
Bangor Daily News, Montrose Independent, 
Towanda Daily Review, Warren Times-Mir- 
ror, York Gasette & Daily. South Carolina— 
Columbia State, Sumter Daily Item, Union 
Daily Times. South Dakota—Huron Evening 
Huronite, Madison Daily Leader. 

Tennessee—Clarksville Leaf-Chronicle, Eliza- 
bethton Daily Star, Kingsport Times, Morris- 
town Daily Gazette and Mail, Nashville Ten- 


nesesan, Murfreesboro Daily News Journal, 
Union City Daily Messenger. Texas—Beau- 
mont Journal, Beaumont Enterprise, Edin- 
burg Valley Review, Laredo Times, Orange 
Leader, Sherman Democrat, Temple Daily 
Telegram, Waco Times-Herald. Vermont— 
Rutland News. Virginia—Lynchburg News, 


Lynchburg Daily Advance, Martinsville Daily 
Bulletin, Pulaski Southwest Times, Suffolk 
News - Herald, Waynesboro, News - Virginian. 
Wisconsin—Sheboygan Press. W yoming— 
Cheyenne Wyoming State Tribune, Alaska— 
Anchorage Times, Juneau Daily Alaska Em- 
pire. Republic of Panama—Panama Star & 
Herald. Mexico—Tampico El Mundo. 


Newspaper executives who were in- 
terviewed by 10 FBI men regarding 


the threatened anti-trust case during 
March, 1942, just before the annual 
meeting in April at which Field was 
rejected for membership, were as fol- 
lows: 

John H. Sorrells, Memphis (Tenn.) Com 
mercial Appeal; Newbold Noyes, Washington 
(D. C.) Evening Star; Marvin H. Creager, 
Milwaukee Journal; F. R. Starbuck, Racine 
Journal-Times; Ralph S. Kingsley, Kenosha 
(Wis.) News; Oscar J. Hardy Oshkosh (Wis.) 
Daily Northwestern; R. T. Bayne, Manitowoc 
(Wis.) Herald Times; Seymour Althen, Twa 
Rivers (Wis.) Reporter; Charles F. Coffman, 
Fond du Lac (Wis.) Commonwealth Reporter: 
C. E. Broughton and A. Matt Werner, She. 
boygan (Wis.) Press. 

Mrs. J. T. Heal, Shawano (Wis.) Evening 
Leader; Fred G. Sappington, Marinette (Wis. 
Eagle Star; Henry Berner, Antigo (Wis.) 
Daily Journal; Joseph Horner, Jr., Green Bay 
(Wis.) Press Gazette, Appleton (Wis.) Pos 
Crescent. 

Ed. S. Critchlow, Union City (Tenn.) Daily 
Messenger; W. P. Williams, Paris (Tenn.) 
Post-Intelligencer; James G. Stahlman, Nash. 
ville (Tenn.) Banner; Richard W. Slocum, 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin; Arnold Daane, 
Cambridge (Md.) Banner; Richard P. Cur. 
tiss, Salisbury (Md.) Times; Neil H. Swan. 
son and Paul Patterson. Baltimore Sun; Wil- 
liam M. Baskervill, Baltimore News-Post. 

T. J. White, Chicago Herald-American; 
Robert R. McCormick, Chicago Tribune; £. 
K. Todd and T. Barney Thompson, Rockford 
(Ill.) Register-Republic & Morning Star; 
Donald L. Breed and W. H. Kunz, Freeport 
(Ill.) Journal Standard; J. H. Grimm, Galena 
(Ill.) Gazette; R. I. Eaton Fedou and John 
C. Thompson, Elgin (Ill.) Courier News. 

Fred A. Sapp, Ottawa (Ill.) Daily Repub. 
lican Times; John F. Lux, Joliet (Ill.) Herald 
News; Charles W. Hoefer, Aurora (Ill.) Bea- 
con News; Ira J. Williams, Peru (Ill.) News 
Herald; Preston F. Grandon, La Salle (Ill.) 
Post Tribune and Sterling (Tll.) Daily Ga- 
zette; John R. Fornof, Streator (Ill.) Daily 
Times Press; Frank H. Just, Waukegan (Til.) 
News-Sun. 

Paul B. Cousley, Alton (Ill.) Telegraph; 
Anna L. Stolle and Clarence J. Keller, Belle. 
ville (1ll.) Daily Advocate; Edwin Rackaway, 
Mt. Vernon (Ill.) Register-News; Mrs. John 
C. Fisher, Cairo (Ill.) Evening Citizen; Mrs. 
Robert W. Davis, Carbondale (Ill.) Free 
Press; Harry B. Mapes, Centralia (Ill.) Eve- 
ning Sentinel; Emma E. Weinberg, DuQuoin 
(Ill.) Evening Call; Francis D. Whittington 
and Paul R. Lyons, Benton (Ill.) Evening 
News; Joseph Bunting, Bloomington  (lll.) 
Pantagraph. 

Edward E. Lindsay, Urbana 
ning Courier; Mrs. Allyne C. Nugent, Lin- 
coln (Ill.) Evening Courier; Frederick S. 
Siebert, University of Illinois Daily Illini; J. 
A. McDermott, Champaign (Ill.) News-Ga- 
sette; G. Earl Wood, Flora (Ill.) Daily News 
Record; Philip I. Adler, Kewanee (Ill.) Star- 
Courier; William Rudolph, Macomb Ill.) 
Journal; Warry A. Sward, Moline (111.) Dis 
patch; Hugh R. Moffet and Victor Moffet, 
Monmouth (Ill.) Review-Atlas; J. W. Pot- 
ter, Rock Island (Ill.) Argus; Omer N. Cus 
ter and W. N. Whipple, Galesburg Ill.) 
Register-Mail; James Martin, Taylorville 
(1ll.) Breeze Courier; William A. Fay, Jack- 
sonville (Ill.) Courier; Leslie Small, Kan- 
kakee (Mll.) Republican; Johnstone Vance, 
New Britain (Conn.) Herald; J. E. Charlet, 
Clarksville (Tenn.) Leaf-Chronicle; C. F. 
Eichenauer, A. O. Lindsay and Ray M. Oak- 
ley, Quincy (Ill) Herald Whig; A. W. Ship- 
ton, Springfield Illinois State Journal; Robert 
L. Stubbs, Springfield Illinois State Register. 


Field's Exclusive Contracts Listed 


The answers revealed that about 70 
newspapers have contracts with the 
Chicago Sun Syndicate for exclusive 
use of material it furnishes, as follows: 

Los Angeles Times, Oakland (Cal.) Trib- 
une, San Francisco Chronicle, San Jose Mer 
cury-Herald, Woodland (Cal.) Daily Demo- 
crat, Grand Junction (Colo.) Sentinel, Bridge- 
port (Conn.) Post-Telegram, Washington Post, 
Belleville (1ll.) News-Democrat, Bloomington 
(Ill.) Pantagraph, Kankakee Republican News, 
Springfield State Register, Anderson (Ind.) 
Bulletin, Fort Wayne Journal Gazette, I 
dianapolis News, Indianapolis Star, Lafayette 
(Ind.) Journal Courier, Frankfort (Ky.) State 
Journal, Louisville Courier-Journal and Times, 
Shreveport Times, Portland (Me.) Press Her: 
ald. 

Also Boston Globe, Worcester Telegram, 
Crookston (Minn.) Times, Columbus (Miss.) 
Clarion Ledger, Springfield (Mo.) Leader & 
Press, Newark (N. J.) Star-Ledger, Union 
City (N. J.) Hudson Dispatch, Albany (N. Y.) 
Knickerbocker News, Buffalo Courier-Express, 
Buffalo Everybody’s Daily, Hempstead (L. I.) 
Newsday, New York Post, Syracuse Post 
Standard, Greensboro (N. C.) News-Record, 
Wilson (N. C.) Daily Times, Cincinnat 
Times-Star, Dayton Journal-Herald, Xenia 
(O.) Gazette, Zanesville News, Muskoget 
(Okla.) Phoenix & Times, Oklahoma City 
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Oklahoman and Times, Tulsa World, Harris- 
burg (Pa.) Telegraph, Philadelphia Bulletin, 
Philadelphia Record, Uniontown (Pa.) Her- 
ald, Washington (Pa.) Observer. 

Lubbock (Tex.) Avalanche-Journal, Dan- 
yille (Va.) Register-Bee, Tacoma (Wash.) 
Times, Spokane Spokesman-Review, Morgan- 
town (W. Va.) Post, Wheeling (W. Va.) 
News Register (this contract covers the fol- 
lowing newspapers: Journal, Martinsburg, W. 
Va.; News, Hinton, W. Va.; Times, Weirton, 
w. Va.; Journal, Moundsville, W. Va.; Times, 
Fairmont, W. Va.; Register, Point Pleasant, 
W. Va.; Inter-Mountain, Elkins, W. Va.; 
News, Parkersburg, W. Va.; News, Welch, 
W. Va.; News, Williamson, W. Va., 
News, Washington, N. C.); Shawano (Wis.) 
Leader, Two Rivers (Wis.) Reporter and 
Allied Newspapers, Ltd., of London. 


According to the government an- 
swer, Parade has contracts with 22 
newspapers which grant exclusive 
rights for distribution of the supple- 
ment within a 100-mile radius, within 
a state, or in specified nearby coun- 
ties. These contracts were signed be- 
tween September, 1941, a few months 
after Parade appeared, and March 5, 
1943. 

Papers to which Parade has granted 
exclusive distribution rights in their 
territories include: 

Akron Beacon-Journal, Detroit Free Press, 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Post, Chicago Sun, Den- 
ver Rocky Mountain News, El Paso Times, 
Florida Times-Union, Nashville Tennessean, 
Newark Star Ledger, New Bedford (Mass.) 
Standard-Times, Portland (Me.) Sunday 
Telegram, Syracuse Herald-American, Toledo 
Times, Washington Post, Youngstown Vindi- 
cator, Chattanooga Times, Charleston Daily 
Mail, Kansas City Journal, Knoxville Jour- 
nal, Peoria Star, Winston-Salem Journal & 
Sentinel. 


Owns Equipment Worth $5,000 

Replying to AP’s question whether 
type setting machines, presses and 
other equipment on which the Sun is 
published are owned by the Chicago 
Daily News, the government said the 
answer is “No, save and except that 
the Chicago Sun owns some incidental 
equipment having a gross value not 
exceeding $5,000.” It was added that 
the facts regarding the ownership of 
the composing machines, presses and 
other equipment are unknown. 


References to the price paid by the 
Chicago Sun to the Chicago Daily 
News for use of publishing equipment 
were eliminated from copies of the 
contracts furnished by the government 
to Milbank, Tweed & Hope. Clauses 
in an agreement dated Feb. 9, 1943, 
say regarding termination of the con- 
tract with the Daily News: 

“(1) If Field at any time during the term 
of the agreement (to Nov. 15, 1946—Ed.) 
suspends or discontinues publication of the 
Sun, he may terminate this agreement, or, if 
Field shall die, his executors or administrators 
may terminate this agreement, on ninety (90) 
days’ notice in either case, upon payment of: 

“a. The portion of the building alterations 
not theretofore amortized pursuant to Article 
II, Section (g) of this agreement; 

“b. The amounts due, as specifically reim- 
bursable costs under Section (b), and as addi- 
tional percentage payments under Section (f), 
of Article II, to the earliest date, after the 
date of suspension or discontinuance, on whigh 
such costs can, respectively, be discontinued; 

“c. The amounts due as incremental costs 
of Daily News under Section (g) of Article 
IT; and 

“d. The amounts due, as office rental and 
charges for use of plant, under Sections (d) 
and (e) of Article II to the date of termina- 
tion. 

“In the event that this agreement shall be 
cancelled or terminated pursuant to the pro- 
visions of paragraph (5) of Section (a) of 
Article I, the payments hereinbefore provided 
in subparagraphs b, c and d shall be made 
by Field. ‘ 

“(2) Field may terminate this agreement 
at any time during the term thereof on six (6) 
months’ notice by paying the following: 

“a. The portion of the building alterations 
not theretofore amortized pursuant to Article 
Il, Section (g) of this agreement; 

“b. The amounts due, as specifically reim- 
bursable costs, under Section (b), and as incre- 
mental costs, under Section (g), of Article II, 
to the earliest date, after the date of the dis- 
continuance of the printing of the Sun in the 
Daily News plant, on which such costs can, 
respectively be discontinued; 

“c. The amounts due, as office rental, un- 
der Section (d) of Article II, until the date 
of termination; 

“d. For the six months’ period preceding 


the date of termination. the amount due, as 
charges for use of plant and additional per- 
centage payments under Sections (e) and (f) 
of Article II, at the rate provided for the 
fourth year of the contract; 

“3. Daily News may terminate the agree- 
ment at any time during the life of the agre« 
ment on twelve (12) months’ notice. In the 
event of such termination, however, Field 
shall, upon the receipt of notice thereof, be 
released from any obligation to pay any por- 
tion of the building alterations not theretofore 
amortized pursuant to Article IT, Section (g), 
of this agreement.” 


Long Strike Would Cancel Pact 


The sections referred to in the ter- 
mination clauses above are: 

Art. 2, Sect. 9—The additional cost to Daily 
News of the operation of the payroll and pro 
duction cost divisions of its accounting de- 
partment occasioned by the production of the 
Sun, billed in accordance with present prac- 
tice. 

Art. 2, Sect. b (covering specifically re 
imbursable costs paid or incurred by Daily 
News). 

Art. 2, Sec. d. (covering office rental). 

Art. 2, Sec. e. (covering charges for use of 
plant). 

Art. 2, Sec. f. 
centage payments). 

Art. 2, Sec. g. (covering incremental costs 


of Daily News). 


(covering additional per 


Art. 1, paragraph 5 of Sec. a. Daily News 
shall not be liable to Field for any delays in 
performance due to mob _ violence, strikes, 


fires, accidents, acts of the public enemy, or 
other causes reasonably beyond its control, 
nor shall Daily News be liable to Field be- 
cause of any delays or failure in performance 
due to its pursuit of policies in negotiating 
with or dealing with labor, which policies it 
shall pursue in good faith. However, if 
cessation of performance for any such cause 
should continue for more than seven consecu- 
tive days, Field shall have the option by 
written notice to Daily News to cancel this 
contract, but in the event of such cancellation 
full payments shall be made by Field to the 
Daily News, as provided in paragraph (1) of 
Section (b) of Article V hereof.” (This 
paragraph is the first termination clause quoted 
in adjacent column as 1. b.—Ed.) 

The Sun-Daily News contract also 
says: 

“This contract shall be binding upon, and 
shall inure to, the successors or assigns of 
the. Daily News. The operations under this 
contract shall not cease in the event of the 
death of Field during the term of the contract 
and this contract shall be binding upon, and 
shall inure to, his heirs, executors, adminis 
trators and assigns. 

“In addition to the rights of termination 
herein provided, the executors or administra- 
tors of Field shall have the right to terminate 
this contract at the expirat.on of six months 
from the date of his death upon giving the 
Daily News ninety days previous notice in 
writing and with said notice paying the Daily 
News the sum of (amount not specified.—Ed.)” 


POSTAL ZONING 


WasuHincTton, May 6—The new 
postal zoning system soon to be made 
applicable in the nation’s 178 largest 
cities will require newspaper publish- 
ers and others with extensive mailing 
lists to mark zone numbers on each 
item, thereby saving a sorting job that 
is overwhelming the Post Office De- 
partment with so many of its experi- 
enced men in the military service. 
Under this system, a mailed news- 
paper would be required to carry on 
its wrapper not only the name and 
street address of the sendee, but also 
the number of the delivery zone with- 
in the addressee’s city. 


o 

NO COMMISSIONS 

SACRAMENTO, Cal., May 3—Governor 
Earl Warren has signed the McBride 
bill providing that any contract for 
the publication of any notice, delin- 
quent tax list or other document must 
be made directly between the county 
and the newspaper. A newspaper is 
forbidden to pay any person any com- 
mission on the contract. 


REPORTERS ADMITTED 


WasHincton, May 6—The War 
Labor Board panel considering the 
labor dispute in the coal industry de- 
parted from practice today to admit 
reporters to cover the discussions 
ordinarily conducted in executive 
session. 
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188 West Randolph Street 








NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 
PROGRAM 


To promote a wider use of advertising in home town 
newspapers and to facilitate the placing of advertising in the 
most desirable manner, the Newspaper Advertising Service, 
Inc. has been established as a non-profit affiliate of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association. This corporation, with the co- 
operation of individual publishers and state press associa- 
tions, will seek to simplify, unify, and improve the standards 
of home town newspaper advertising, and to promote the 
use of such advertising as follows: 


1. It will offer a “one order-one billing-one check” service 
without cost to any accredited agency for placement of 
advertisements in newspapers. 


2. Individual insertion orders will be issued and sent to 
newspapers according to the agency schedule. All agency 
instructions will be transmitted to newspapers. 


3. If an agency prefers to send its orders direct to news- 
papers, Newspaper Advertising Service, Inc. will provide 
tear-sheet service, billing, and payment, on the following 
basis: The agency is to provide Newspaper Advertising 
Service, Inc. with notice in advance of publication date and 
Newspaper Advertising Service, Inc. will then notify the 
newspapers. 


4. Full-page tear-sheets, coincidental with billing, will be 
supplied for any series of advertisements not less than three 
inches in size or any single advertisement not less than five 
inches in size. 


5. Arrangements will be made for “make-goods” accord- 
ing to agency instructions. 


6. Uniform billings, accompanied by tear-sheets in cor- 
responding sequence, should be sent to the Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Service, Inc. before the 10th of each month, so 
that billings and tear-sheets may be sent to agencies by the 
10th of the month. 


7. Publishers will be encouraged to extend requested 
dealer and merchandising service. 


8. The Newspaper Advertising Service, Inc., shall be noti- 
fied by newspapers or state press associations of any changes 
in advertising rates, and the newspapers and associations 
will also cooperate by providing data for the National Di- 
rectory of Newspapers issued by the Newspaper Adver- 
tising Services, Inc., containing rates and other factual in- 
formation. 


9. The total deduction, including the agency commission 
and cash discount, will be twenty-five per cent (25%). All 
returns over and above the agency’s commission and dis- 
count and all costs of servicing will be used for sales promo- 
tion in behalf of the home-town newspapers. This twenty- 
five per cent applies only on advertising scheduled or serv- 
iced through Newspaper Advertising Service, Inc. 


10. The Board of Directors shall require such bonds and 
audits as are necessary to protect the financial interests of 
the advertiser, the agency, and the newspapers. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING SERVICE, Inc. 


DON ECK, Manager 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Canadian I. P. Co. 
Lost $354,180 
In 1942 Operations 


Sales Off $5,000,000 from 
Previous Year's Total... 
Capital Position Improved 


Gross sales of the Canadian Inter- 
national Paper Company for 1942 were 
$52,070,994, a drop of more than 
$5,000,000 from the total sales income 
for 1941, which was $57,357,726. In- 
come from other sources for 1942 was 
reported in the company’s annual 
statement, issued May 1, at $3,985,370, 
against $4,511,197 in the previous year. 
The past year’s operations showed a 
loss of $354,180.17, which, added to the 
deficit as of Jan. 1, 1942 of $14,641,- 
380.34, made the deficit at the end of 
last year $14,995,560.51. 

Against the total income of $56,- 
056,365.06 was set operating costs and 
expenses to a total of $46,491,244.91, 
leaving an operating balance of $9,- 
565,120.15. Deductions from this figure 
amounted to $9,664,663.15, leaving a 
net loss before taxes based on income 
of $99,543. These deductions included 
provision of interest on obligations of 
the company and subsidiaries on first 
mortgage bonds, prior liens, and other 
debts, for amortization of debt dis- 
count and expense, and for deprecia- 
tion of plant and depletion of wood 
reserves. The depreciation item was 
the largest, $5,153,070.66, and depletion 
was stated as $618,318. 

These deductions were against a 
stated net valuation of plant and prop- 
erties, including woodlands, of $67,- 
808,765.55. 

Through the reduction of liabilities 
from $13,261,319 at the end of 1941 to 
$4,547,296 at the end of 1942, the com- 
pany improved its working capital 
considerably—from $24,750,727 as of 
Dec. 31, 1941 to $30,495,160 at the end 
of 1942. 

Consolidated profit and loss state- 
ments for 1942 and 1941 and the con- 
solidated balance sheets for both years 


follow: 
— Years Ended Dec.31— 
41 
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$ 
Gross sales ..... 52,070.995 57,357,726 
Other income . 3,985,370 4,611,197 
TORE ccc rcve 56,056,365 61,868,923 
Costs & expenses.. 46,491,245 46,268,459 
Balance ....... 9,565,120 15,600,464 
BEIOOES 2 ccc0ccs0” 3,553,057 3,673,696 
Amortization .... 340,217 335,649 
Net before deprec., . 
deple. & taxes. . 5,671,846 11,691,119 
Depreciation ..... 6,153,071 5,114,510 
Depletion ....... 618,318 570,202 
Bal. before taxes.. (d)99,543 5,906,407 
Year's taxes ..... 515,850 4,005,158 
Balance ...... (d) 615,393 1,901,249 
Tax adjustment: 
Excess provided in 
prior years .... BERSER 8  cvansces 
Tax in respect of 
SEE see. . dod bavss 2,223,832 
Net loss ...... 354,180 322,583 
Loss on bonds 
redeemed in year ........ 42,358 
Total loss ... 354,180 364,941 
Prev. deficit ..... 14,641,380 14,276,439 
Deficit fwd. ... 14,995,560 14,641,380 
(d)—Loss er deficit. 
Working capital position, as at December 
31, compares as follows: 
1942 1941 
$ $ 
Current assets.... 34,952,456 38,012,046 
Current liabs..... 4,547,296 13,261,319 
Net work. cap.... 30,405,160 24,750,727 
Balance Sheets 
1942 1941 
Assets: $ 
OS 2,779,527 4,538,018 
Dom. treas. bills. . 6,991,061 5,922,058 
Receivables ..... 5,295,179 9,246,113 
Inventories ...... 19,886,689 18,235,857 
Total current... 34,952,456 38,012,046 
Plant, ete. (a)... 67,808,766 72,398,959 
Investments ..... 2,187,514 1,269,426 


Due from affiliated 








companies .... 766,423 506,328 
Deferred items (c) 3,138,928 3,915,340 
Total assets... 108,854,087 116,102,099 
Liabilities: 
Accts. payable... . 2,033,790 3,773,018 
OO are 304,470 6,613,481 
Stumpage dues... 902,198 1,394,373 
Other liabilities . . 1,306,838 1,480,447 
Total current... 4,547,206 13,261,319 
Funded debt..... 54,175,126 65,245,511 
Due affiliated cos. 20,431,050 18,001,382 
Reserves ....... 856,175 395,267 
Capital stock ($100 
Bar) covcceces 10,000,000 10,000,000 
Paid-in surplus... 33,840,000 33,840,000 
$ és000se00% 14,995,560 14,641,380 





Total liabilities. 108,854,087 116,102,099 


(a)—After deducting reserves for deprecia- 
tion, depletion, etc. Depreciation reserve was 
$35,897,663 at Dec. 31, 1942, and $30,829,- 
493 at Dec. 31, 1941. 

(b)—Includes $2,030,000 par Dominion of 
Canada Victory bonds at cost. 

(c)—Includes unamortized debt discount 
and expense, amounting to $1,928,421 at the 
end of 1942, and $2,261,059 at the close 
of 1941. 
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Chicago Sun Launches 
Radio Prize Game 


The Chicago Sun will launch 
“Sound-O,” a new radio game offering 
$1,000 weekly in cash prizes, over Sta- 
tion WBBM, beginning Monday night, 
May 10. The program will be a regu- 
lar feature five nights a week, Monday 
through Friday, with cash prizes to 
contestants every night. 

The feature of Sound-O will be 
identification by listeners of sound 
effects used in radio. The cash awards 
will be divided into 38 prizes nightly. 
Rules of the game permit listeners to 
play Sound-O as many times as they 
want to. Contest blanks will be 
printed daily in the Sun, with spaces 
for entrants to write in their sound 
identifications. Five different sound 
effects will be broadcast. After 
identifying the sounds, entrants are 
asked to write, in 25 words or less, 
their reasons why they like the Sun, 
or various features in the paper. 

Sound-O was created and produced 
under the direction of Leo Burnett 
Co., Inc., Chicago advertising agency 
handling the Sun account. Sound-O 
will feature Don McNeill as master 
of ceremonies and Clifton Utley, news 
commentator, who will conclude the 
nightly program with a quick digest 
of last-minute news. 

The Sun has promoted the new 
program extensively with teaser copy 
in Chicago community newspapers 
and in 55 out-of-town dailies in Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan and 
Wisconsin, together with ads in Chi- 
cago newspapers and spot announce- 
ments on three Chicago radio stations. 


s 

DEFINE “RETAIL AREAS” 

The necessity of newspapers ar- 
riving at a more common definition of 
retail trading areas and city zones to 
more closely correspond with actual 
census figures, was stressed by Fred 
W. Meyer, media director for BBD&O 
at San Francisco, in an address en- 
titled “Random Notes on the Future 
of Newspaper Space Buying,” given at 
the recent monthly meeting in that 
city of the Newspaper Representatives 
Association. Setting up of a definite 
standard in this respect, said Mr. 
Meyer, would greatly facilitate the 
purchase of newspaper space. 


© 

SHIP FOR MEDILL 

A Liberty cargo ship named for 
Joseph Medill, founder of the Chicago 
Tribune, was launched at Panama City, 
Fla, May 3, with a great-grand- 
daughter of the late editor, Miss Ellen 
Pearson, acting as co-sponsor along 
with a woman worker from the Wain- 
wright ship yard. The S. S. Joseph 
Medill is the fifth Liberty ship to be 
launched by the Wainwright yard of 
the J. A. Jones Construction Company. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Warns on Relaxing 
Adherence to Code 


More than one hundred American 
newspapers have been called down by 
the Office of Censorship within the last 
month for relaxing their voluntary 
cooperation in censoring vital war 
news, William P. Stevens, of the Office 
of Censorship, asserted last week to 
the Chesapeake Associated Press 
members at their annual dinner in 
the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Md. 


Among the speakers were Robert 
McLean, president of the Associated 
Press; Clark Lee, Associated Press re- 
porter, who won nationwide fame on 
the war fronts of the Southwest Pacific; 
Lieut. Col. James P, Wharton, of the 
United States Army, and Lieut. John 
Conley, United States Navy. 

Mr. Stevens said that the greatest 
problem in withholding of information 
from the enemy is in the publishing 
of troop unit identifications. 

Six months ago, he said, the daily 
papers were giving 100% cooperation 
in this respect, but “one by one are 
breaking down now,” he added. 

On the whole, he continued, the co- 
operation has been excellent, but 
warned that unless editors are more 
vigilant the whole system of volun- 
tary censorship may collapse at any 
time. 


& 

NEA Group Drafting 
New Contract Form 

Newspaper Advertising Service, 
Inc., non-profit affiliate of National 
Editorial Association, Chicago, provid- 
ing a “one order-one check” service 
to national advertisers desiring to use 
small dailies and weekly newspapers, 
is drafting a contract for publishers 
and state press associations seeking to 
use this new service. 


The contract, embodying the 10- 
point program of Newspaper Adver- 
tising Service, as outlined in E. & P. 
for April 24, page 50, is being drawn 
up in cooperation with Newspaper 
Association Managers, Inc., and sev- 
eral key newspaper publishers, ac- 
cording to Don Eck, NEA manager. 


Following a meeting in Chicago 
April 18, at which NEA and NAM di- 
rectors approved the “clearing house” 
plan to facilitate easier handling of 
national advertising copy in non-met- 
ropolitan newspapers, the program 
was presented to the Newspaper Com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies in New York. 
The Four-A committee evidenced in- 
terest in the plan which provides for 
uniform standards of service. 

A joint NEA-NAM committee also 
conferred with Walter Swertfager of 
Swertfager and Hixon, Inc., New York 
advertising agency now placing one 
of its accounts, Conference of Alco- 
holic Beverage Industries, Inc., in 
newspapers throughout 27 states un- 
der the one order-one check plan 
originally set up by NEA in coopera- 
tion with the state press associa- 
tions. 


GASTON CONVICTED 


WAsHINGTON, May 3—Edward Page 
Gaston, 74-year-old prohibition leader 
who came to a National Press Club 
canteen party and distributed “dry” 
literature among servicemen guests 
of the club, has been convicted in 
Federal court of illegally wearing the 
uniform of the United States Army. 
Gaston said the uniform was that of 
the New York State Guard of which 
he once was a member, but three 
club members said it bore “U.S.” in- 
signia. 


Obituary 


MAJOR CHARLES W. MARSALEK 

veteran reporter of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, was killed in action 
April 22 in the Pacific area where he 
was serving with the Army Air Force, 
the War Department has informed 
members of his family. Major Marsa. 
lek, 53 years old, had been on the 
Post-Dispatch news staff for 18 years 
and had been the City Hall reporter 
a year before he was commissioned a 
captain on April 14, 1942. He had 
served as a Navy gunner’s mate in the 
last war and after his e he 
entered the University of Missouri, 
graduating from the School of Jour. 
nalism in 1924. 


Georce C. Royratt, 83, founder of 
the Goldsboro (N. C.) Argus Publish. 
ing Company and pioneer business, 
civic and religious leader of Goldsboro 
and Wayne County, died April 30 in 
a western North Carolina hospital 
where he had been a patient for some 
time. 

First Lr. Homer ANDERSON, former 
copy desk man and church editor and 
aviation columnist for the Salt Lake 
City (Utah) Deseret News, is missing 
in action since April 16, shot down in 
a bombing raid over Europe. 
paper heard from him just three days 
before he was reported missing—he 
was piloting a bomber. 

Lr. Jonn C, Brasweti, former ad- 
vertising manager of the Athens (Ga.) 
Banner-Herald and son of its pub- 
lisher, E. B. Braswell, was fatally in- 
jured April 29 while on a reconnais- 
sance flight at Camp Campbell, Ky. 

M. Kingssury Scott, 61, veteran 
Michigan journalist and short story 
writer, and chief of the press section 
of the state office of civilian defense, 
died of a heart attack in his office at 
Lansing April 27. Scott was co-pub- 
lisher of the Grand Haven (Mich.) 
Daily Tribune from 1912 to 1928 and a 
press secretary to the late Gov. Loren 
D. Dickinson. 

Frank A. McNorrton, 53, Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations auditor, died 
May 1 at Indianapolis. He joined the 
ABC auditing staff in November, 1917, 
and he had been with that organiza- 
tion up to the time of his death except 
for a two-year period (1927-29) when 
he was a member of the advertising 
department of Southern Agriculturist, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Lr. Wm. T. DELAPLAINE 3rd, U.S.N., 
former reporter on the Frederick 
(Md.) News and Post, and a son of its 
co-publisher, Wm. T. Delaplaine, was 
killed recently in the crash of a twin- 
motored plane near Oakland, Cal. He 
was 23. 

Francis A, Donovan, police reporter 
for the Waterbury (Conn.) Democrat, 
died recently. 

Evucene Cuirrorp WALLIS, 47, court- 
house reporter for the Dallas (Tex.) 
Morning News, died April 26 at his 
home from a heart attack. 


Miss ANN CLARK LORENZEN, daughter 
of Gen. A. F. Lorenzen, president of 
Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc., publish- 
ers’ representatives, died April 27 at a 
Madison, Wis., hospital, following a 
long illness. She was 43 years old. 

Hersert A. Kipper, 51, former 
building manager of Tribune Tower, 
1. April 20 at his home in Evanston, 





Roy G. LaFave, 51, Malone, N. Y.,, 
correspondent for the Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Post-Standard, died April 18. 
Mr. LaFave began his newspaper ca- 
reer as a reporter for the Montreal 
(Que.) Gazette early in World War I. 

Georce A. SHEARD, 70, editor of the 
Fennville (Mich.) Herald the last 15 
years, died at his home April 25 after 
an illness of three weeks. 
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FOR MAY 8, 1943 





~ CLASSIFIED 
RATES 


SITUATION WANTED 
(Cash with Order) 


1 time—.50 per line 
4 times—.40 per line per insertion 


HELP WANTED and 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


1 time—.90 per line 
2 times—.80 per line per insertion 
4 times—.70 per line per insertion 


FORMS CLOSE WEDNESDAY NOON 
FOR CURRENT WEEK'S ISSUE 

To calculate cost of any classified adver- 
tisement, count five average words to the 
line. Minimum space accepted for publi- 
cation is three lines. Advertisers who key 
their ads, Box No. EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
should consider this as four words. 





— 











~ Mechanical Equipment Wanted 


WANTED 
or single width (two pages wide), 
18 








inch printing diameter—21 inch 
cut-off or deck for same. Give full de- 
tails and prices. Box 1042, Editor & 
Publisher. 





WANTED AT ONCE—Mailing List Equip- 
ment, Graphottypes, Speedaumats—Speed- 
aumat Plates and Oabinets. Box 658, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Wanted—2 Quarter 
Newspaper Press. 
condition, cut off. 





Folders for Rotary 
Write or wire price, 
Age, Serial Number, 


Printing Presses & 
Also photo engrav- 
State lowest 


ete. 
Wanted—Newspaper 
Stereo Equipment. 
ing and composing dept. 
price, electrical data, etc. 

Prisdiog Ee ment Division 
J. J. HARRINGTON ASSOCIATES 
Newspaper Consultants 
441 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Murray Hill 2-0195 








Mechanical Equipment For Sale 


S00TT—two plate width 24 page Scott 
Speed King press, complete with motors 
and stereotype equipment. Used until 
we moved into new plant. Bargain. 
Sample papers and detail on request. 
Oourier-News, Plainfield, N. J. 
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Newspapers For Sale 
Continued 


Help Wanted 
Editorial (Cont'd) 





EVENING DAILY. California city over 
80,000 good earnings; excellent equip- 
ment; controlling interest priced right; 
requires $40,000 cash; confidential. Write 
my agent A. W. Stypes, 625 Market St., 
San Francisco. 


DAILY: A publication with highest reader 
acceptance; unopposed; rich and substan- 
tial farm area; exceptional record for 
net earnings and on increase now; its 
future is assured, and with substantial 
net. This kind of quality property 
seldom offered and should not be passed 





up by any buyer who is critically in- 
clined toward the best. Cash required, 
$150,000. 


Financial peeqoney re- 
Geree—tite fully. W. H. Glover Oo., 
entura, Calif. 


NEWSPAPER in city of 140,000 has im- 
mediate opening on telegraph desk. Write 
Box 750, Editor & Publisher. 


SPORTS EDITOR. Must be experienced 
in sports reporting and desk work. Able 
to cover and write all sports and turn 
out an attractive page. orida morning 

aper. Send picture and full data first 
etter. Box 771, Editor & Publisher. 


MAKE-UP EDITOR and 
sports editor; men or women. Eastern 
daily. Permanent job. Box 783, Editor 
& Publisher. 


WANTED—Samples of intelligent humor. 
Story with cartoons, daily, name price. 
Box 721, Editor & Publisher. 














Newspaper Brokers 


NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES bought, sold, 
appraised. Oonfidential negotiations. 
L. PARKER LIKELY 
Times Building, New York, N. Y. 


Help Wanted 
Administrative 


CED NEWSPAPER MAN: If 
ou have ability to sell advertising and 
andle news well, we have a good job 
for you managing outstanding weekly 
newspaper in Southern Wisconsin city 
of 7,000. This job requires a real go- 
getter as we may convert into a daily 
soon. Owner has other publishing in- 
terests. A real opportunity for man who 
is energetic and ‘‘wears well.’’ State 
salary expected with reference in first 

















letter. Box 752, Editor & Publisher. 
Help Wanted 
Advertising 





DISPLAY ADVERTISING SALESMAN— 
must have successful record at news- 
yer selling, copy writing and layout. 
ver 38 or draft exempt, permanent po- 

1 details in first letter. 
World-Herald, Omaha, 


Give 
4 5 vaney, 
Nebraska. 


YOUNG WOMAN classified telephone solici- 
tor capable of selling and organizing 
new department in city of 60,000; 28,000 
circulation. Now running page | daily 
without telephone solicitation. al op- 
portunity. ox 761, Editor & Publisher. 


sition. 








WANTED: Advertising solicitor, experi- 
enced. Send picture, references. $45 
weekly. J. O. Phillips, Borger Daily 


Herald, Borger, Texas. 








PRICED FOR IMMEDIATE SALE—Goss 


Motor Web Press and Stero equipment. 
Sioux City Shopping News. 


Help Wanted 
Circulation 





SPECIAL 
2 Model H. Intertypes, 8 main, 8 side 
Magazines, 4 molds, centering and low 
4 devices; 7 years’ old but used 
. than 1 year; 27 fonts matrices 18 to 
P 


t. 
Payne & Walsh Corp. 
82 Beekman Street, New York, N. Y. 
Beekman 38-1791 





Selling Out 
SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 
OF LARGE ICAGO 
PRIVATE PLANT 
Model F Elrod, 9 molds 
Rouse Model 1 Band Saw 
Miller Heavy Duty Saw 
Goss 45-0 Dry Mat Roller 
Hamilton Steel Type Cabinets, 
Adman, Out-Oost and Tracys 
Hamilton Steel Imposing Units 
Page flat casting box 
Stereotype Saw 
Goss Flat Shaver operated by twin screws 
Alternating Current 60 cycle electrical 
uipment on power driven machines. 
E & PRESS OF ILLINOIS 
220 South Jefferson, CHICAGO 
n. b. we own and offer 11 Linotype ma- 
chines, wide choice of models. 








Newspaper Wanted 


NEWSPAPER WANTED. Want to buy daily 
hewspaper property in Pacific Northwest, 
West, or Southwest. Consider up to $100,- 
000 deal. Have $20,000 for down pay- 
ment. No objection to job shop in con- 
nection. Responsible buyer wants to deal 
direct with owner. Give other competi- 
tion including radio, in reply. Box 786, 
Editor & Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER WANTED. Weekly or Daily. 
With good future and present net exceed- 
ing $5,000. Price must be low and chief- 
ly on time. Best references. Box 796, 
ditor & Publisher. 














Newspapers For Sale 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY to buy middle 
west daily, exclusive field, city of 7,000, 
because editor-manager has gone to war; 
Circulation around 3,000, good advertis- 
ing patronage, fair rates, is now earning 
better than 20% on price asked; ample 








Plant; can be bought now for $35,000 
cash and you can’t buy long established, 
well paying small city properties like 
that. Box 810, Editor & Publisher. 


DISTRIOT MANAGER rienced in 
**Little Merchant’’ plan. idwest E. & 
8. plus bonus and car expenses. 

City Zone. Advancement. Write fully 

in confidence. Our men know of this ad. 

Box 770, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER for small Cen- 
tral N. Y. afternoon daily, 60 carriers. 
Permanent, pleasant, no pressure. Replies 
confidential. Send Photo. Salary wanted, 
draft status, full details. Box 803, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 

WANTED ON PART TIME basis, ideaman 
by picture syndicate, specializing in pic- 
ture stories. Please apply and state past 
experience. Box 806, Editor & Publisher. 








State Training. 


WANTED Society Editor. 
d Herald- 


Experience an soley required. 
Times, Manitowoc, isconsin. 


Help Wanted 
Mechanical 











ANTED COMBINATION PRESSMAN for 
Duplex Tublar Press. Box 764, Editor 
& Publisher. 

WANTED Foreman, mechanical, experienced. 
Send picture, references. $60 weekly. 
J. OC. Phillips, Borger Daily Herald, Bor- 
ger, Texas. 








Situations Wanted 
Administrative 





CIRCULATION, ADVERTISING, Promo- 
tion. 24 years general and executive ex- 
rience including syndicate management. 
nusual credentials well known publish- 
ers. Now with one of country’s leading 
commercial organizations but curtailment 
necessitates change. Excellent record 
circulation manager, promotion, all phases 
advertising. Published own local news- 
papers successfully. Seek suitable posi- 
tion. Box 797, Editor & Publisher. 

IT MANAGER, draft exempt, 42, 
married, 15 years all phases néwspaper 
credits. Specializing in Classified Credit 
problems, large midwest daily. Seasoned 
yet flexible. Splendid record for opera- 
tional economy, sales mindedness, low bad 
debts without pressure methods. Need 
a harder job. Prefer South but any- 
where. Box 673, Editor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 
Advertising 














ADVERTISING SALESMAN, 16 years suc- 
cessful record, large, medium papers, also 
ass’t mgr. 47, excellent copy, layouts. 
Want change to adv. mgr. small daily 
Atlantic coast. References, Box 801, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 
Circulation 


AMBITIOUS MAN, age 36 with 17% years 
Daily Newspaper and Farm Paper cir- 
culation, executive experience. Now em- 
ployed, desires change. Draft status 3-A 











category, six dependents. Oan furnish 
excellent references. Box 784, Editor & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION EXECUTIVE 15 years 
heavy boy a experience daily & 
Sunday. Efficient economical minded. Sal- 
ary secondary until worth proven. 37, 
family. Confidential. Box 816, Editor & 
Publisher. 








Help Wanted 
Euitorial 





EDITORIAL MEN WANTED 
Leading technical and business paper 
with large allied industry services 
needs two good editorial men, one in 
its New York News Bureau and an- 
other in its home office in Middle West. 
Must be draft exempt. New York man 
should be good sound business writer 
and good news getter, one who can 
think and dig behind the scenes. Home 
office man to handle copy desk and to 
get and write industry stories when 
qualified. Both men should have good 
understanding of business and prefer- 
ably understanding of technical fields, 
engineering or chemistry. Prefer men 
of mature and tried judgment. Only 
best of references. In answering please 
give comprehensive details so as to 
save time. Both jobs permanent. 

Box 818, Editor & Publisher 





EDITOR WANTED. Midwest medium sized 
city, background preferred with inherent 
interest in and respect for smaller com- 
munities. Must be capable writing homey 
down to earth editorials for progressive 
Republican newspaper, Janesville Dail 
Gazette in heart of Wisconsin’s Ric 
Dairy Section, Janesville, Wisconsin. 








FIRST CLASS copy reader to direct staff 
small Eastern daily. $50. Box 787, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 

FLORIDA DAILY wants copy reader fami- 
liar with telegraph, city desk routine. 
Give full details, experience in letter, 
salary wanted; enclose photo if possible. 
Box 789, Editor & Publisher. 





CIRCULATION MANAGER available June 
1. One who can operate under present 
conditions and still show results when 
the time arrives. 15 yrs.’ experience, 
all phases. Age 38. Married. 4H draft. 
Location open. Salary same. Box 788, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 

Editorial (Cont'd) 
JOB AS REPORTER on 
wanted by gz with ting experience in 


ublicity. Oberlin graduate, 1932. Box 
92, Editor & Publisher. 


MRE. EDITOR, small city daily or 

county weekly, bet on me for Te 
porter, feature writer, pinch-hitter at 
editorial chores. Odds even, maybe bet- 
ter. In favor, ful teaching, office 
work, free lancing features to metropoli- 
tan papers, legal editing, government com- 
ow nee various social, political contacts; 

niversity, school of journalism, ha 

knocks education; Irish temperament un- 
der firm control. Against, no experience 
straight reporting, daily deadline, edi- 
torial routines, newspaper office practice, 
female, 45. In pleasant, profitable job but 
resolved to put impatient nose for news 
to trail in 1943. Prefer paper with small 
staff, various assignments; hard boiled 
editer with no tolerance for slack, sloppy 
work. At home town or city. o de 
pendents, go any place. Box 819, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. , 


NEWS ye 18 years experience, 
seeks to locate with upstate New York 


or Pennsylvania newspaper. Can handle 
any news or editorial position. Box 760, 
Editor & Publisher. 





eneral assignment 














HER, outdoor 
t 29, eight years ex- 
perience. Tourist promotion, conserva- 
tion expert. Rat authority all out- 
door sports, travel. Married. any- 
where. Available immediately. Box 654, 
Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER, Writing and Advertising ox- 
rience, city or out of town publication; 


> wm 
editor and writer, 








raft deferred, age twenty-one. Box 804, 
Editor & Publisher. 

SOUTHERNER with 7 years’ experience 
reporter - photographer, now employed, 


would like to go to New England states. 
Box 802, Editor & Publisher. 


TO AN SHER 
Newspaper Woman available. Thorough 
grounding in all branches women’s activi- 
ties, foreign experience. At present em- 
ployed by National woman’s organiza- 
tion as executive director but would con- 





sider reportorial, ee or public 
soaene post. Box 798, Editor & Pub- 
sher. 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR, 45, former 
editor of two small city dailies, wishes 
to return to editorial work, preferabl 
editorial writing. Box 785, Editor 

_ Publisher. 

YOUNG GAL Reporter—three years all- 
around experience on Pennsylvania daily. 
Box 805, itor & Publisher. 

YOUNG WOMAN, college graduate, six 
years reporting experience on metropoli- 
tan area dailies, now employed on Ly 
midwestern daily, wants reporting job in 
southwest or east. Box 8165, Editor & 
Publisher. 

YOUNG WOMAN, college graduate, 7 years 
reporting on metropolitan dailies, now 
— woman’s editor. With makeu 
an ee responsibilties, wants 

on small daily, preferably southwest. 

814, Editor & Publisher. 














Situations Wanted 
Mechanical 





COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN—Execu- 
tive experience on small and metropoli- 
tan daily, shopper, colored circular plant. 
Know latest production methods. Go 
anywhere. Now employed on Pacific 
Coast. Box 758, Editor & Publisher. 

COMPOSING ROOM Superintendent, last 
job 7 years. Broad background. Unus- 
ual results. Smooth administrator. Box 
793, Editor & Publisher. 








CIRCULATION MANAGER, six years on 
resent job; fourteen years on previous 
ob. Getting out because of change of 
management. Family man. Experience on 
daily newspapers 18,000 to 80,000 cir- 
culation. Now operating ‘‘little mer- 
chant’’ plan. Have worked with adult 
carriers. Splendid references as to abil- 
ity, achievements and character. Box 
809, Editor & Publisher. 


COUNTRY CIRCULATOR. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced, aggressive but conservative 
man for out of town circulation depart- 
ment of evening and Sunday “ee 
in East. $75.00 salary to start. ox 
781, Editor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 














Editorial 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR, New York Daily 
Business newspaper already supplying 
financial industrial correspondence to 


foreign and domestic publications is avail- 
able for several additional assignments. 
Can provide spot financial, industrial cov- 
erage or colorful weekly or daily letter 
of business trends, background and fore- 
cast material based on wide acquaintance 
with key business executives, Government 





regulatory officials, and labor leaders. 
Box 817, Editor & Publisher. 
COPYREADER. Thoroughly experienced, 


reliable. Family man. East or Midwest. 
Box 808, Editor & Publisher. 


POREMAN ENT, 20 years’ 
experience, efficient, reliable, economical. 
Box 799, Editor & Publisher. 

MECHANICAL SUPERINTENDENT Com- 
posing Room Executive. 20 years’ ex- 
perience. Fine Record. Box 794, Editor 
& Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER FOREMAN or Superintend- 
ent. Experienced working knowledge of 
all branches of mechanical department. 
Understand Union rules, get along with 
men and get production. Prefer Texas, 
Arizona or the Southwest. Now em- 
ployed. Box 782, Editor & Publisher. 


PRODUCTION ENGINEER. All mechanical 
departments. All problems. Confidential. 
Box 795, Editor & Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER PRESS ROOM superintend- 
ent available. Press room executive of 
wide experience, producing best of re 
sults, very active. Box 821, Editor & 
Publisher. 

















Situations Wanted 
Public Relations 


PUBLIC RELATIONS man available, just 
sold own weekly newspaper competent 
writer with sales promotion experience; 
have interviewed many national figures 
and written for metropolitan papers. Age 
37, married, child, 3-A. Location in East 
or South. Now living near New York. 
Box 790, Editor & Publisher. 
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Shop Talk at Thirty 


By ARTHUR ROBB 


THE United States Supreme Court 

seemed to have retraced its steps 
when its decision this week made it 
clear that licenses or 
other restrictions on 
the circulation of 
printed matter were 
unconstitutional. The 
reverse is true. The 
Supreme Court merely vindicated le- 
gal processes that have been in mo- 
tion since the days when John Milton 
wrote his immortal Areopagitica in 
defense of an unlicensed press. Its 
previous decisions, which had given 
parochial mayors and Dogberrys the 
right to censor words printed for pub- 
lic consumption ignored the princi- 
ples upon which the Constitutional 
privilege of free press were founded. 

Too many newspaper people have 
overlooked the fact that if a munici- 
pal authority can regulate or prohibit 
the publication of a handbill by even 
so pestiferous a sect as Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, they can exercise the same 
power over a newspaper which is us- 
ing its Constitutional right to criticize 
abuses in local government. Too 
many newspaper people have advo- 
cated local ordinances against hand- 
bills in their zeal to knock out fly-by- 
night shopping news and similar cir- 
culars. They did not realize that 
they were putting into the hands of 
the enemies of free speech and free 
press by such ordinances a weapon 
which could with little difficulty be 
turned against themselves. 

Ten years ago, the danger that such 
a weapon could be turned against es- 
tablished newspapers was remote. To- 
day, it is present. Today, we have 
a war censorship. Grant to the men 
who are now administering that cen- 
sorship all the goodwill in the world 
toward honorable newspapers—and we 
do grant it—the situation is that the 
government’s wartime powers can use 
the censorship power to extinguish a 
newspaper which refuses to see eye to 
eye with Federal policies. The pro- 
viso must be stated that the Supreme 
Court would probably not permit any 
such exereise of the censorship func- 
tion, but legal proceedings being the 
lengthy business that they usually 
are, irreparable damage could be done 
to a newspaper while the issues were 
being determined. 

Eprror & PUBLISHER for many years 
has opposed, as extremely short- 
sighted, all efforts by newspaper peo- 
ple to restrict competition by legal 
measures. We can’t forget the old 
adage that the rifle would shoot just 
as straight and hard for an Indian as 
it would for a white man, and we saw 
no necessity for putting a lethal arm 
in the hands of the enemy. Our no- 
tion has always been that if a news- 
paper could not defeat any competition 
in its own field by demonstrating its 
superiority, there was something 
wrong with the newspaper situation. 
And if that were true, the answer 
was not restrictive legislation, but a 
better newspaper job. It is good to 
see that the Supreme Court substan- 
tially agrees with us. 

ok XK 


Supreme Court 
Gets Back on 
Right Track 


ak 


WHILE we were mulling over that 
thought, we came upon a series of 
pieces written recently for the Toledo 
Blade, by Arthur 


Unwritten Peterson, an associate 

f editor of that paper. 
endwodins He rashly got into a 
Newspaper = discussion of a sub- 


ject that we have 
often attempted but generally quit in 
dismay and disgust—the accurate def- 


inition of a newspaper’s function. 
Some of his remarks, like our own, 
rambled widely, in an attempt to get 
a grip on a subject that is just about 
as tangible as the structure of an 
angel’s wing, but at a couple of points 
his contacts sparked. For instance: 

“Actually the production of a news- 
paper is a mutual act of faith between 
the publisher and his staff. Meeting 
at a half-way point, both recognize 
a circumstance which lies close to the 
heart of newspapering—that nobody 
can guarantee to tell the truth, only 
what he believes to be the truth. 

“Between truth and a concept of the 
truth there lies, of course, a gulf of 
varying degree, great or little. Abra- 
ham Lincoln touched the point in his 
second inaugural address—‘with firm- 
ness in the right as it is given us to 
understand the right.’ 

“Staff and publisher, then, come to 
be bound by an unwritten compact. 
The publisher confesses his belief that 
the staff workers will address them- 
selves faithfully to the truth as it is 
given them to understand truth. The 
staff, in turn, confesses the faith that 
in the discharge of their functions, the 
workers will enjoy the publisher’s 
confidence. 

“With such an understanding, with 
discipline to keep it alive—and I am 
thinking quite as much of the staff 
discipline upon the publisher as the 
publisher’s discipline upon the staff— 
the publication of a newspaper be- 
comes possible. 

“It can be put much more succinctly 
—newspapers could not be written if 
newspaper folk were not left free in 
most things to use their own judg- 
ment. If their judgment is good on 
the whole, the newspaper on the whole 
will be good. If their judgment is bad 
on the whole, the newspaper on the 
whole will be bad. And general medi- 
ocrity begets a newspaper that, on the 
whole, makes public display of its 
mediocrity.” 

* * oe 
SOME OF THAT may sound trite, but 
truer words about the newspaper 
business have never been written. 
What gets into print 


Second-Day depends, in the last 

ion analysis, on the in- 
Spoesta tegrity and intelli- 
Dangerous = gence of the reporter, 


assuming, as you gen- 
erally can, that neither his publisher 
nor his editor is telling him what to 
write or how to write it. During more 
than 30 years of writing for news- 
papers, we have received mighty few 
such “directives” from superiors, and 
in more than 20 years as a directing 
editor, we don’t recall having issued 
a single one. News eventually writes 
itself, and a reporter or editor who 
tries to monkey with it generally gets 
his fingers burned. 

Speaking personally, we've been in 
the middle of an uncomfortable situa- 
tion as a newspaperman during the 
past two weeks. An organization with 
which we have been associated for the 
past eight years was the victim of a 
misfortune that cost the lives of ten 
boys, drowned when their Sea Scout 
boat was swamped in a storm off 
Long Island on April 19. 

The story was reported with fair- 
ness and accuracy, considering the fact 
that only one of the crew of the boat 
survived and the reporters had to get 
their story from him and his rescuers. 
After having sat as a member of an 
inquiring committee, trying to deter- 
mine every circumstance of the trag- 
edy, we can affirm that the men who 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


gave the public the first stories slipped 
on only a few minor details, which had 
no bearing on the story as a whole. 
That job was well done. 

Where we got in wrong and had to 
be defensive on the newspaper side 
was in the follow-up stories, where 
reporters who had not been in on the 
first yarns tried their hand at specula- 
tion. The result of their efforts was to 
multiply speculation and_ distrust 
throughout the community. About 35 
boys are registered as Sea Scouts with 
this group. That represents 35 fam- 
ilies. Allow that each of these families 
is on intimate terms with four other 
families, and you have a group of at 
least 140 families, or more than 500 
people with a direct concern in the 
situation. 

When you put the death of ten boys, 
representing ten families, into the pic- 
ture, the interest of 500 people is in- 
tensified and the whole community 
gets its hand into the picture. If pos- 
sibly four families might have been 
interested in each of the boys alive, 
there were not less than a dozen apiece 
who manifested sympathy toward their 
parents and read avidly every line 
that a newspaper printed about the 
event. 

Newspaper reports, official invetiga- 
tions, and informal inquiries by the 
parents added up to the same thing— 
that a squall in Great South Bay is 
something that experienced baymen 
avoid. A storm came upon this crew 
of kids with the suddenness of a 
cloud-burst. Their boat was swamped 
and out of control within 60 seconds. 
Within two hours, in water at a tem- 
perature of 45 degrees, all but one of 
11 was dead and the survivor was a 
sturdy mature man of 30 years. That’s 
all there was to it. 

The fellows who thought they had 
to make copy during the next few days 
didn’t wait for investigations by prop- 
erly constituted bodies. They raised 
questions as to the seaworthiness of 
the boat, the probable frailty of addi- 
tions which had been made by the 
crew to the craft which had been 
loaned by the Navy, the ability of the 
commanding officer. They gave no 
attention to the obvious fact that all 
of these things had been considered 
and approved by competent people 
before the vessel left the dock on 
Palm Sunday. They guessed and they 
wrote—and the net of their writing 
was two-fold. 

Half of the readers damned the 
newspapers as scandalmongers. The 
other half damned a system, which, 
supposedly, would risk the lives of 11 
men in a rickety craft under a super- 
visor who didn’t know his job. That 
both conclusions were wide of the 
mark isn’t important. What is im- 
portant is that newspapers which en- 
ter a community, but are not part of 
it, can still have a tremendous in- 
fluence upon public thinking—espe- 
cially among those who prefer not to 
think, but to repeat what they would 
not dare to say on their own authority. 

A newspaper which is a part of the 
town that it serves doesn’t often get 
into that relation to its readers. It 
can’t afford to make that mistake often. 


The same cannot be said of a news. 
paper which comes from a neighbor. 
ing big city. It doesn’t rely on its 
coverage of neighborhood news for 
its sales and it does not feel the same 
responsibility for accuracy and loca] 
sensibilities that must actuate the 
community journal. 

We wonder whether that isn’t some- 
thing that metropolitan editors should 
consider carefully. The callous mind 
of a veteran police reporter is needed 
for coverage of the tragedies of a big 
city. It can’t be applied, without 
damage, to the lives and deaths of a 
town or village, even with remote 
control. 

* * * 
OF INTEREST to newspapers of both 
metropolitan and small city caliber 
is the fact that Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
recently signed the 


New York Mahoney bill, amend- 

ing the New York 
Legal Rates civil practice act, the 
Amended = public officers’ law 


and the surrogates’ 
court act in relation to the fees of 
printers. The amendment actually 
provides an increase in the rate to be 
charged and the fees received by pub- 
lishers of about 30%. 

Up to 1942, there had been no in- 
crease in the authorized charges for 
various legal advertisements since 
1925. The 1942 amendment allowed 
increases in certain areas, and the 
1943 law modified and extended these. 
The present basis is approximately the 
classified rate for all but the New 
York and Buffalo newspapers, the 
rates for which are fixed by the law. 

Governor Dewey evidently recog- 
nized, in approving the bill, that the 
1925 rates were set without regard 
to newspaper production costs. He 
may also have been influenced by a 
presentation of the New York State 
Publishers Association, showing that 
the average advertising production 
cost per column inch was 34.84% above 
that for 1925, that hourly wage scales 
for mechanical labor had increased 
about 28%, while hours worked per 
week had decreased 19.6% days, and 
15.9% nights. Total production cost 
in the newspaper publishing business 
was shown to have increased from 35 
to 45% in the last 17 years. 

The new rates impose no notable 
burden on the State’s finances, and 
they do give a fair return on space to 
scores of small newspapers to which 
legal advertising is an important in- 
come item. For recognition of that 
economic truth, the small newspapers 
of New York owe a vote of thanks 
to the Governor, and we commend 
his farsighted policy to the chief exec- 
utives of other States where legal ad- 
vertising is considered as a piece of 
patronage, rather than as a legitimate 
item of state business. 


W. J. SLOCUM DEAD 


William J. Slocum, 59, formerly 
sports editor of the New York Jour- 
nal-American, died May 6 in New 
York. He had been a sports writer 
in New York since 1906, and since 
1938 had been associated with radio. 





Stop a minute and consider this fact. 
said to be more reliable information on file in 
Washington, D. C., than in any other place in 
the world. The staff of the great newspaper 
bureau conducted by Frederic J. Haskin knows 
| how to locate this factual material and send it 
along to the most intelligent people in the 
world--American newspaper readers. 
part of that best purpose of any great newspaper 
Don't overlook 
ace feature when you overhaul your budget. 


—actual reader service. 





| The Orlando Sentinel (16,516 M) has renewed 


| for this service. 
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Touring Linotype Clinics 


An Industry Aid 


Par the allurement 






d forces - 


peonenpliareonencho 
rs value. a anes P ee 
Soenitene of rosso Men in the Nation s arme 
ag s sae ieagee of war sndustries - + ° numbers of imexperienced sub- 
oe pees a and stitutes - - - all have created an industry manpower 
tee HO agnor ton condition that Linotype ig attempting to improve: 
pe fer 4 be popular Maintenance Clinics are being conducted through- 
ite benefit. out the country- Without exception these Linotype 
Clinics are being hailed with enthusiasm by printers 
and publishers everywhere. Those who attend them 
are receiving expert information concerning main- 
tenance problems and machine adjustments: Regular 
operators with individual problems are taking ad- 
tage of these “refresher courses: 
f the Clinic in your section! 
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Watch for the notice © 








Buy Bonds! 
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ON CINCINNATI 
GROCERY SALES 








The Cinncinnati Post’s grocery inventory, whereby we keep 
continuous tab on the sales movements of several hundred grocery 
store products is a tremendous job, requiring days and days of 
work. Pencils wear down fast and calculating machines whir 
almost constantly, but from what advertisers tell us, it’s a service 


that can’t be beat. 


Our reports enable them to check their sales, to know their 
standing in their field and to study the effects of their advertising. 
It’s a service you, too, may be able to make excellent use of if 
you are an advertiser in Cincinnati or are planning on adver- 
tising there. Write the National Advertising Department, The 


Cincinnati Post, for more details. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


NEW YORK .. . World-Telegram COLUMBUS exes DENVER Rocky Mt.News EVANSVILLE 
CINCINNATI = BIRMINGHAM HOUSTON 
= MEMPHIS . . . Commercial Appeal FORT WORTH 
Covington edition, Cincinnati Post = MEMPHIS -Scimit ALBUQUERQUE 
KNOXVILLE .. . . News-Sentinel y. = WASHINGTON EL PASO 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT + 230 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK Ln : CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT MEMPHIS PHILADELPHIA 





